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The Melancholy Tale of HUVUIMET BIOMUAY BOOKA] The Passing of The 
99 » Baers < ai Bian 
‘“*“Me’’; My Remembrances Great Race 
By E. H. SOTHERN. Illustrated. $3.50 net By MADISON GR ANT, with a Foreword by Henry Fairfield 
It is a combination of incidents, sketches, portraits, observa- Osborn Vaps $2.00 net 
tions, some of them whimsical, some fantastic, some pathetic, It is a history of Europe written in terms of the great biolos 
so interwoven as to form a complete presentation of the author's ical movement which may be traced back to the teachings of 


personality and career. Galton and Weissmann. 


Poems 
By ALAN SEEGER. $1.25 net 





People have long been asking, Rerlin’s able Peace : i 
“Why are none of Alan Seeger’s ” Seaisaida ase 


poems published in book form?” and 
that especially since the appearance 
in magazines of some of those he 
wrote in the trenches with the For- 
eign Legion: “Champagne, 1915,” and 
“I Have a Rendezvous with Death,” 
for instance. He collected some in a 
manuscript which he left in Bruges 
at a printer's when the German in- 
vasion swept over Belgium. He went 
to enlist for France and this volume, 
now published so soon after his death 
in the Somme drive, contains those 
as well as the ones inspired by the 


By ANDRE CHERADAME 
With an Introduction by Lord 
Cromer Vaps $1.25 net 
The author has written this book 
in order to inform the Allies of this 
scheme in time to thwart it, and Lord 
Cromer has written an introduction 
to it in which he expresses himself 
as holding “a strong opinion that M 
Cheradame's diagnosis of the situa 
tion is correct.” 


qr iq ° oa a ‘ YY naat ih . 
Our Hispa uthwe 


By ERNEST PEIXOTTO 














war. 4 
le * iow eat ’ 
ne ary 1 With illustrations by the author 
New Cartoons lhe Clan of Munes See eee 
By CHARLES DANA GIBSON. By FREDERICK JUDD WAUGH. He begins with a delightful chapte 
$2.50 net Illustrated. $2.50 net on New Orleans, whence he goes ti 
This, the first Charles Dana Gibson This book reveals a hitherto unknown tribe of fairies in San Antonio, the old Texan capital 
book in five years, contains the clev- forty-seven large, full-page pictures, four in color; ar and after a review of its histori 
erest of his recent drawings—those Lay an am wy = eae the irish or Scotch fairies hackground he sets out for the real 
two most successful series, “Tragic coverer and historian is Frederick Judd Waugh bane A Southwest—Texas, New Mexico, and 
Moments” and advice to the “Mental- most distinguished artists of the country, and now the Arizona—every considerable place in 
ly Unfit” and much graphic satire leading marine painter. which vast area he visited with a 
upon the follies of the day. delight he passes on to the reader 
General Joffre and His Battles A Book About the Theatre 
By RAYMOND RECOULY (Captain X). Maps. $1.25 net. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated $2.50 net 


The author of this volume is on the staff of a great French 


general; he reveals the personality of Joffre and his great plan These chapter headings suggest the scope of the book: “The 








for the Battle of the Marne; describes the right and left hands Show Business,” “Why Five Acts?” “Women Dramatists,” “The 
of Joffre—de Castelnau and Principles of Pantomime,” “The 
Foch—the great Champagne Ideal of the Acrobat,” “The De- 
drive, what is known as “the Af 1. . Fe? aw oy i cline and Fall of Negro-Min 
battle in the forest,” in Argonne, Whar les : , strelsy,” and “The Utility of the 
and Verdun. ge ot. ay w Variety-Show.” 
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\ She Goptey:Prints b 
\< a) 
MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN Ari ‘s THE OLD MAsTERS IN COLOR : 
i} UNSURPASSED FOR GIFTS and for FOR GIFTS and for hanging upon one’s | 
ai one’s own home. Subjects, with few excep- own walls The Medici Prints are of the high- . 
4 tions, obtainable in no other form. Repro- est distinction. The Nation itself says: “The 
r| duced in a rich and permanent sepia tone, A Medici Prints reproduce the colors and sur- } 
\ some in color. For twenty-one years a hall- f, face quality of the originals with really ex- 
if mark of good taste in {> traordinary exact- & 
Fy pictures. Exception- @f@fm0 Sa V7 tor) ness.” The Burling- 
ally interesting new Se } ton Magazine, fore- 
subjects include : most among the Eu- 
Winslow Homer's = ropean publications of 
The Gale and John EH} art criticism, says: 
S. Sargent’s Oyster = “The Medici Prints 
Gatherers. | ‘stand the test of the i 
PRICES: $1.50 to EH} microscope in every 
$10.00 and upwards. 2) detail. . . . They are 
Good framing at rea } almost complete fac- 
FA, sonable prices. i similes of the origina’ 
PRIVATE RE- j paintings, both of de- 
i) PRODUCTIONS : | tail and color.” 
Your old family da- PRICES: $2.50 to 
Ee guerreotypes, tin- 1 $20.00, Special atten- b 
types, old faded pho- tion to appropriate J 
tographs, kodaks, etc., =) framing. 
reproduced privately S) EDUCATIONAL 
in the Copley Prints, f USE: Mr. Holmes, 
make unique gifts to 4 Director of the Na- 
your relatives, for tional Gallery, Lon- 
Christmas, birthdays, don, says: “When, as 
weddings. Particu- in The Medici Prints, 
lars in catalogue; see we get scientific truth 
below of color in addition 
FOR SCHOOLS: ls 3 to scientific truth -of 
\ large number of iE | detail, we possess 
| ubjects particularly what is for most 
uitable for the deco- jf \ YOUNG WARRIOR.—Rembrandte j/ practical purposes a 
ration of schoolrooms, ti Medici Print 25x19, $12.00. replica of the original in 
and inspiring to pu- | Suitably framed, $20.00. painting. In fact it 
pils, for example {fi i} is only when thus re- 
| \bbey’s Quest of the Qe % produced that we can 
| Holy Grail. Of our sean a, GE \¢ Do ae ee study the great mas- 
lesb Copley Prints of this ) ters with any com- 
is series Mr. Abbey said: “I could not wish bet- pleteness or satisfaction. ... From the educa- & 
ter.” The late Mr. Saint-Gaudens said of our tional point of view these Medici Prints seem 
| prints of his Sherman and Shaw Memorial: “TI | to be specially valuable.” 
ial ld not believe you could make your large V MEDICI MINIATURES: A new series in 
i) es so clearly defined and so fine in quality.” small sizes at 25 and 50 cents; mounted and 
I j HOW OBTAINED: At the leading art ' framed, $1.50 to $3.00. a 
! tore wr send 25 cents (stamps) for Illustrat- HOW OBTAINED: At the leading art 
| ed Catalogue (practically a handbook of Amer- stores, or send 25 cents (stamps) for IIlus- 
| irt) and make selections to be sent to you trated Catalogue (a work of art itself), and 
m approval. Orders for both Copley Prints from its two hundred illustrations make selec- 
nd Medici Prints may be sent to either com tions to be sent to you on approval. 
| (IRTIS & CAMEROD THE MEDICI SOCIETY 
meet canal , a American Branch, Inc. 
| QO 02 Harcourt Str ROsSTON € Orrices: 202 Harcourt Street, Boston 
Lt ' mM: Pierce Building, opposite Er SALESROOM : Pierce Building, opposite i 
j Public Library 
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A Selected List of Gift Books oe 
From the List of | (= 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY qs 








THE LIFE OF JOHN MARSHALL 


VOL. lL FRONTIERSMAN, SOLDIER AND LAWMAKER. VOL. II. POLITICIAN, DIPLOMAT AND STATESMAN, 
By Former Senator ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE. “A monumental biography of John Marshall which—due to his personality 


and his experiences in stirring times—is as full of color and incident as a historical romance.”—-Baltimore Evening Sun, 
2 vols. now ready. Fully illustrated. $8.00 net 


THE LETTERS OF RICHARD WATSON GILDER 











Edited by ROSAMOND GILDER “The ‘Letters of Richard Watson Gilder’ have been gathered and edited by Rosamond 
Gilder with a combined skill and sympathy that places the vOlume among the most notable autobiographical records and 
studies in recent years. . . . Not merely a record of a life, but also a chronicle of a lifetime.”—Boston Transcript. 

‘ Tully illustrated. $3.50 net. 


A THOUSAND MILE WALK TO THE GULF 


By JOHN MUIR. An account of the great naturalist’s walk to Florida in 1867, his trip to Cuba, and finally to California, 
skilfully edited from Muir’s Journals by Prof. William F. Bde, who did a like service for Muir's “Travels in Alaska.” 
Profusely illustrated. $2.50 net. 
Poet - 
Josephine Preston Peabody's 
HARVEST MOON 
“The first rounded utterance of 
a woman’s heart on the European 








Essays 
Dr. Crothers’ 

THE PLEASURES OF AN aoe 

ABSENTEE LANDLORD | 4&5) 





form. 2 vols. $2.50 net 


A new volume of wit and playful 4 war. . . . In none of the au 
wisdom that will be sure of a wel- . thor’s volumes has she exhibited 
come from Dr. Crothers’ many passion that is at once so poetic 
admirers. $1.25 net. and so full-bodied with humanity.’ 

| Boston Transcript $1.25 net 
J. B. Kerfoot’s . Florence Earle Coates’ 
y r ve * ‘ yy wy ” > " . 

The brilliant literary critic of apace his new collection of the work 
Life writes of the art of reading THE ROMANCE | of one of the most widely read 
in a way that will be found sug- OF A } and warmly admired of American 
gestive and helpful by all classes " om | poets contains important material 
of readers. $1.25 net. CHRIST MAS CARD heretofore unavailable in book 

| 
| 


Every one who has ever known the joys of an 
Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant's old-fashioned home Christmas will delight in | aGne meen Fracters 
FRENCH PERSPECTIVES this latest story by Mrs. Wiggin. Charming it | THE GLORY OF TOIL 
| Many of the poems in this new 
| 


“A collection of sketches about lustrations in color and black and white by collection have to do with the 





various French people before the Alice Ercle Hunt, and a dainty holiday bind present war, and all are in ring * 
py Pe ney ae ere ing, make this the ideal gift book of the season } ing meters which will make them 
delightful reading.”—N. Y. Times $1.00 net both memorable and quotable 

$1.25 net | 75 cents net 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES ' paeeiiaieetaoine 


BIBLE STORIES TO READ AND,TEL L 


By FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT. This attractive collection of one hundred and fifty st i from the Old Testament 
in the language of the King James Version is not intended to take the place of the Bible, but to lead up to it. Lavishly illus 








trated in color and black and white by Willy Pogany. $2.00 net 
APAUK: CALLER OF BUFFALO | SARAH BREWSTER’S RELATIVES 

By JAMES W. SCHULTZ. An Indian story by an old- | By ELIA W. PEATTIE. Thirteen-year-old Sarah was 

time frontiersman that is both exciting, inspiring, and true | forced to leave her luxurious New York home for a little 

to life. For boys of ten to sixteen. Illustrated. $1.25 net. | Western farm. The story of her jolly times there with plenty 

| of hard work, but with the free, healthful life of the open, is 

told in this absorbing story. Illustrated. $1.00 net 


FAVOURITES OF A NURSERY | 
Edited by EDITH EMERSON FORBES. Reproductions of | , St Se ee ee 
the text and pictures of those juvenile poems which through | THE CAVE TWINS 
nearly a century have proved to be best liked by all children. | By LUCY FITCH PERKINS. Has all the interest and 
A quaint and attractive volume. Profusely illustrated. | humor which has characterized the Japanese, Mexican, Dutebh 
$2.00 net. | Eskimo, and Irish “Twins.” Fully illustrated. $1.00 net 


STORIES TO TELL THE LITTLEST ONES 


By SARA CONE BRYANT. Stories, finger plays, and songs that the author has found most popular with children from 
two to six years of age. With six full-page illustrations in color, and many pictures in black and white by Willy Pogany, the 
distinguished Hungarian artist. $1.50 net. 


Send for ittustrated Holiday HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 4 Park Street, Boston 


and Juvenile Bulletins 
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RECENT 


APP LsTON 


BOOKS 

















\ true picture of daily life at the 


imily Intensely interesting ilus 


PATRIOTS IN 
THE MAKING 


By Jonathan F. Scott 


What America can do to develep a 
high tate of patriotism through 


ematiec education SLO net 


TOMORROW 
By Hugo Munsterberg 
in the light form of letters to a 
friend in Germany, Prof. Miinster- 
ber ictures New Europe and New 


America in the peace of Tomorrow 


WAR LETTERS 
FROM FRANCE 
Edited by A. de Lapradelle 
\ remarkable collection of actual 


document from French trenches, 


il om ind officials, show 

e ingwlene of purpose that 

ire the French nation Small 
l’mo i conts net 


BY MOTOR TO THE 
GOLDEN GATE 
By Emily Post 


i 


\ non-s¢ 


A SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE 
By Rev. Dr. R. J. Campbell 


\ charming autobiography in which the eminent English preacher describes, step by step, 


road by which he came to the position he occupies to-day. 


$2.00 net. 


FAITH IN A FUTURE LIFE 
By Alfred W. Martin 


$1.50 net 


ctarian discussion of the various arguments regarding faith in a life beyond death. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A ROYAL GOVERNESS 


(Anonymous) 
Austrian Court, revealing much that heretofore has not been generally known of this amazing 
$3.50 net. 








NOTABLE FICTION 





THE SAILOR 

By J. C. Snaith 
The literary sensation of the year. “Has 
the plot of a Dickens and the delicate love- 
making atmosphere of a William Black.”— 
V. ¥Y. Herald. $1.40 net. 


FONDIE 
By Edward C. Booth 
\ romance of rural England with a masterly 


blend of comedy and tragedy. $1.40 net. 


THE WINGED VICTORY 
By Sarah Grand 
A striking romance of an English girl’s rise 
Strong in plot, brilliant in char- 
$1.50 net. 


in society. 


acterization. 


THE FIVE-BARRED GATE 
By E. Temple Thurston 
A bright, amusing, “how-to-be-happy-though- 


married” story. $1.40 net. 


THE RISE OF LEDGAR DUNSTAN 
By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 
\ profoundly impressive study of one of 


life’s failures. $1.50 net. 


“~- 


AMERICANISM 
WHAT IT IS 
By David Jayne Hill 
The fullest and most interesting 
presentation of the essential ele- 
ments of American political history. 
$1.25 net. 


YOUR BOY AND 
HIS TRAINING 
By Edwin Puller 
A sane hint to parents as to what 
they shall tell their boys of the body 


and its functions and when these 


things shall be told. $1.50 net. 


THE HOME CARE OF 
SICK CHILDREN 
By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M.D. 
A companion volume to Holt’s “Care 
and Feeding of Children,” telling 
how to treat and care for the sick 
baby. $1.00 net. 











7h 
of 


The fascinating account of a mot 
days Good reading, details 
onditions of the roads Jllus. 


trip 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND COMMERCE 


By Emory R. Johnson 


i first authoritative volume 


fo our merchant Tilus 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF SOCIETY 
By Carl Kelsey 


wing the various ways in which the physical world influences man and his social 


£7 O00 ner 


from New York to San Francisco in twenty- 
expenses, of routes, of history, of scenery, and 
£? 00 net 


showing the utilitarian uses of the canal and possibilities 
$2.00 net. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Send for illustrated booklet 
describing the newest and 
best books for boys by such 
well-known authors as 


RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER 
EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
WALTER CAMP 

WILLIAM HEYLIGER 

J. RAYMOND ELDERDICE 
JAMES BARNES 

W. O. STODDARD, Jr. 
MARSHALL JENKINS 

and others 











SEND FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF APPLETON PUBLICATIONS 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 W. 32nd. Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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THROUGH SOUTH AMERICA’S SOUTHLAND 
By Rev. J. A. Zahm (H. J. Mozans) 


An unusually interesting book revealing the history and the romance of southern South 


America. Jilus. $3.50 net. 


WHALE HUNTING WITH GUN AND CAMERA 
By Roy Chapman Andrews 


A graphic and intensely interesting book combining much scientific information with a 


series of thrilling experiences. Jllus. $2.50 net. 


THE REAL STORY OF THE WHALER 


By A. Hyatt Verriil 
A dramatic picture of that romantic trade of the seas, which was in reality the foundation of American commerce. /l/lus. 


$2.00 net. 


A HARVEST OF 
GERMAN VERSE 


By Margarete Munsterberg 


The best German poetry, from the 
twelfth century to the present day, 
translated into English in the form 
of the original. $1.25 net. 


PLANTATION SONGS 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart 


These verses of humble negro life 
will go straight to the heart. What 
“Uncle Remus” is in prose, “Planta- 
tion Songs” isin verse. Illus. $1.25 
net. 


PLANTATION BIRD 
LEGENDS 


By Martha Young 


The strange folk-lore and negro 
legends of the swamp and cotton 
fields are collected and retold by 
Miss Young in this charming vol- 
ume. Illus. $1.50 net. 





FOR THAT BOY 


THE 
BOY SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK 


A library in itself. A large, 
elaborately illustrated book 
full of fine, clean stories, ar- 
ticles by famous men, games, 
jokes, puzzles, and practical 
hints for work and play. As 
big as three ordinary juve- 
niles. Square 8vo. $1.50 net. 





























INTERESTING FICTION 





MARY-’GUSTA 
By Joseph C. Lincoln 
A fine, clean romance of Cape Cod, with a 
wealth of humor and a strong plot. /Jilus. 
$1.35 net. 


EMMY LOU’S ROAD TO GRACE 
By George Madden Martin 

An extremely humorous portrayal of the 

psychology of childhood. Jllus. $1.30 net. 


WIND’S WILL 
By Agnes and Egerton’ Castle 
The love adventure of young Lord Maldon and 
a preity French flower girl. Jllus. $1.35 net. 


THE GIRL PHILIPPA 
By Robert W. Chambers 


How Philippa and an American artist help 
the cause of the Allies. Jllus. $1.40 net. 


THE MAGNIFICENT !ADVENTURE 
By Emerson Hough 

The story of the world’s greatest exploration 

and the romance of a very gallant gentleman. 

Illus. $1.35 net. 











HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES 
FOR YOUNG READERS 











PAUL REVERE 
By Belle Moses 
A splendid, inspiring tale of the 
torch-bearer of the Revolution. /llus. 
$1.35 net. 


ISRAEL PUTNAM 
By Louise H. Hasbrouck 


The eventful career of the famous 
patriot. Jllus. $1.35 net. 


THE HERO OF 
STONY POINT 


By James Barnes 


The picturesque life of Anthony 
Wayne, who proved himself the 
best of all Washington's able gen- 
erals. Jllus. $1.35 net. 


ELIZABETH FRY 
The Angel of the Prisons 
By Laura E. Richards 
The true story of the Thomas Mott 
Osborne of her day. /Jilus. $1.25 
net. 


HOUSE PLANTS—THEIR CARE AND CULTURE 
By Hugh Findlay 


How to pot, raise, and care for flowers in the home in all seasons and under all con- 
ditions. Jllus. $1.50 net. 


THE PHOTO PLAY 
By Hugo Munsterberg 


A discussion of the psychological, esthetic, and social functions of the photoplay. $1.00 net. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MUSIC ALBUM 
Edited by Albert E. Wier 


The largest collection of standard music ever published. 986 pages, 124 standard plane 
pieces, and 244 songs. Unabridged. $5.00 list. 


SEND FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF APPLETON PUBLICATIONS 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 W. 32nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Text Books 
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For educational institutions 
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&/ Holiday Book Buyer 


THE HARVARD VOLUNTEERS IN EUROPE 


Edited by M. A. De Wotre Hows, Litt.D. 12mo. 263 pages. $1.00 


A vivid picture of the War is furnished by these letters from men engaged 
in various capacities at the front. 


THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 


By Suarter Matuews, LL.D. 12mo. 227 pages. $1.50 


Believing that the trend of history is towards spiritual rather than material- 
istic ends, the author is enabled to present a hopeful outlook for the future 
based on a study of the world process. 


THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGE OF DANTE 


By Rt. Rev. Wituram Boyp Carpenter. 12mo. 250 pages. $1.50 
An analysis of the Divina Commedia as the drama of the soul. Illustrations 
from Lord Vernon's Inferno and ancient portraits of Dante. 

THREE PHILOSOPHICAL POETS 
By Groree Santayana, Litt.D. 12mo. 215 pages. $2.25 


Appreciative studies of Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe.—“Each is typical of 
an age. Together they sum up all European philosophy.” 


CHIVALRY IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By Wituiam H. Scuortetp, Ph.D 12mo, 294 pages. $2.25 


The subject is approached through the work of Chaucer, Malory, Spenser, 
and Shakspere. 


PERSONALITY IN GERMAN LITERATURE BEFORE LUTHER 
By Kuno Francxe, L.H.D. 8v0. 221 pages. $1.25 
The author's main theme is the rise and spread of individualism, a ten- 
dency towards democracy which is well illustrated by the work of von 
Hutten, Erasmus, and earlier writers. 

SHAKSPERE 
By Georoe Lyman Kirrrepor, LL.D., Litt.D. 16mo. 54 pages. 50 cents 
An address delivered April 23, 1916, in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, Mass. 


AN APPROACH TO BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
By A. W. Suaw, Editor of “System.” 8v0. 3858 pages. $2.00 


A guide in the intricacies of modern business which has called forth un- 
qualified praise from business men. 


ESSAYS IN SOCIAL JUSTICE 
By Tuomas Nixon Carver, LL.D. 8v0, 429 pages. $2.00 


The principles of human conflict and social justice are explained from the 
point of view of economic competition. 


ADDRESSES ON GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 
By Honorable Eximv Roor. 
Edited by Rosert Bacon and James Brown Scott. 8vo, 552 pages. 
$2.00 


THE GOVERNMENTS OF FRANCE, ITALY, AND GERMANY 


By Assotr Lawrence Lowett, LL.D. 8vo. 217 pages. $1.25 
Every intelligent person should have in mind the substance of this readable 
little book. 


HARVARD HEALTH TALKS 
J. L. Morse, Care of Children. 
P. G. Stites, An Adequate Diet. 


16mo. Each, 50 cents 


C. A. Brackett, Care of the Teeth. 
A. Cootinar, Adenoids and Tonsils. 





Harvard University Press 


29 Randall Hall, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


280 Madison Ave., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Six volumes,....each $1.50 
$9.00 the set, postage free 


“The series is, in its dignified sim- 
plicity, a beautiful testimony to a liter- 
ary solicitude which we hitherto have 
not been accustomed to associate with 
modern American culture, ... This un- 
dertaking, which is not in the least 
forced, but just well done.” 

—AUGUST BRUNIUS in Seenska Dagbladet 


Authoritative translations, carefully 
edited. Printed with especial pains 
at the Merrymount Press, and bound 
uniformly in red and gold. 


1. Comedies by Holberg 

Il. Poems by Tegner 

Ill. Poems and Songs 

by Bjornstjerne Bjornson 
IV. Master Olof by August Strindberg 
V. The Edda of Snorri Sturluson 
VI. Modern Icelandic Plays 

by Johann Sigurjonsson 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN- 
SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
25 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





A Christmas Suggestion | | 
ie 
Scandinavian 
Classics 


DISTINCTIVE BOOKS BY DISTINGUISHED AUTHOR 5 








More Than a Book of Travel 


A A 
HOOSIER 
HOLIDAY 


By THEODORE DREISER 


Auther of ‘*The ‘Genius’,’’ 








“Sister Carrie,’ ete. 


With 32 Beautiful Fall Page Ii- 
lustrations by Franklin Booth : : 


A Vivid Picture of the Middle West 
A Criticism of America 

A Confession of Faith 

A Personal Record 


THE AUTHOR’S OWN YOUTH AND 
EARLY ASPIRATIONS ARE IN IT 


The Handsomest Gift Book 
Of the Season. Boards, $3.00 net. 





FIRST EDITION SOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION 


IRELAND’S LITERARY 
RENAISSANCE 


By ERNEST A. BOYD, formerly editor of The 

Irish Review. 

8vo. Cloth, 416 pages. $2.50 net. 

“Mr. Boyd’s book is the best compendium of 
the revival that I know. From the data and 
the criticism it supplies, one may start out 
equipped to follow the movement intelligently, 
knowing where and what to seek and what to 
avoid.”—William Marion Reedy. 








DISTINCTIVE FICTION 





Locke’s Greatest Success 


THE 
WONDERFUL YEAR 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, author of “Jaffery,” 

“The Beloved Vagabond,” etc. 

Cloth. $1.40 net. 

“There is something of the charm of “The 
Beloved Vagabond’ in Mr. Locke’s new novel. 
Altogether the story is one that no lover of 
Mr. Locke’s writing can afford to miss. It has 
humor, atmosphere, and quaintness in ad- 
mirable combination.”—The Outlook. 


An American Dostoievsky 
WINDY 
McPHERSON’S SON 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON. 
Cloth. $1.40 net. 

“One of the finest outputs from the pen of a 
writer dealing with essentially American phases 
of life that have appeared for many a season. 
It depicts life in the Middle West; pictures it 
as Dostolevsky pictured the many-colored life 
of Russia; with almost as wonderful a touch 
of genius, with a more concentrated and daring 


JOHN WEBSTER AND THE 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 
By RUPERT BROOKE. 

Cloth. $1.50 net 
This brilliant essay was written by 
Brooke in 1911-12, and was the 
“dissertation” with which he won 
his Fellowship at King's College, 
Cambridge, in 1913. 


THE CREATIVE WILL 


By WILLARD HUNTINGTON 

WRIGHT, author of “Modern 

Painting,” ete. Cloth. $1.50 net 
One of the most important contri 
butions to the philosophy and the 
science of @sthetics which have 
appeared in any language. 


PENCRAFT 
A PLEA FOR THE OLDER WAYS 
By WILLIAM WATSON, the 
famous English Poet. 
Cloth. $1.00 net 
A remarkable piece of prose writ 
ing. An analysis of literature and 
an exposition of what literature 
really is. 


A BOOK OF BURLESQUES 
By H. L. MENCKEN, author of 
“A Little Book in C Major,” ete. 

Cloth. $1.25 net 

A collection of satires and extrava- 

ganzas, chiefly with American 

Philistinism for their target. The 

book suggests the burlesques of 

Max Beerbohm and Stephen Lea- 

cock, yet is quite unlike them. 


DISTINCTIVE POETRY 
Belgium's National Poets 


M. Verhaeren and M. Cammaerta are casenm 
tially the national poeta of Belgium, for 
more than any othera do they express the 
soul of their ill-fated country 


THE SUNLIT HOURS 
By EMILE VERHAEREN. 
Translated by Charles R. Murphy. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.00 net. 
Here is a volume of love-songs— 
an exquisite record of golden hours 
spent in a garden at springtime 
which must rank with the greatest 
love-poetry of the world. 


NEW BELGIAN POEMS 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS 
Translated by TITA BRAND- 
CAMMAERTS. 
Portrait. Cloth. 12mo. $1.25 net 
The verses in this new volume 
were written between Easter, 1915, 
and Easter, 1916. They are pa- 
triotic in character, and both the 
French and English texts are given. 


A Canadian Poet 


THE LAMP OF POORSOULS 


AND OTHER POEMS 
By MARJORIE L. C. PICK- 
THALL, author of “The Drift of 
Pinions.” Frontispiece. Cloth. 
12mo. $1.25 net 
Miss Pickthall is a Canadian poet 
of unusual gifts; she has a re 
markable mastery of poetic ex 
pression, an individuality and im- 
agination of her own, and, perhaps 


’ 





skill."—New York Times. 


above all, the singing voice. 
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Books will solve half your Christmas problems. They are easy to buy and easy to send. 


They are suitable presents for almost everybody. Below is a selected list of new Century books. 
Tear out this page, mark an X opposite the books you want, and get it to your bookseller. 





Non-Fiction 


TRAMPING THROUGH MEXICO 


By Harry A. Franck 

The timeliest and most important travel book of 
the season; this delightful author's latest “vagabond 
journey.” “Probably the most trustworthy first-hand 
account of conditions in the interior of Mexico that has 
yet been written.”"—New York Times. 
88 illustrations from photographs. Price $2.00 net 


THE NEW MAP OF AFRICA 


By Herbert Adams Gibbons 


A companion work to the same author’s immensely 
successful “The New Map of Europe.” The history of 
the British, French, German, and other colonial pos- 
sessions and aspirations in Africa leading up to, and as 
affected by, the war. 


6 maps. Price $2.00 net 


SOCIETY’S MISFITS 


By Madeleine Z. Doty 

The inside story of life in prisons and reformatories; 
with an Introduction by Thomas Mott Osborne. “Miss 
Doty's book should be read by every man and woman 
who votes or pays taxes in the United States.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Illustrated from photographs. 


THE NEW INTERIOR 


By Hazel H. Adler 

An interesting and helpful book for Americans in- 
terested in the latest and most original developments 
of interior decoration. Shows the remarkable work be- 
ing done by contemporary American craftsmen. 


46 illustrations, 8 in full color. Price $3.00 net 


A HISTORY OF ORNAMENT 


By A. D. F. Hamlin 

The only book of its kind in English. An authori- 
tative history of the development of decorative styles 
during the Ancient and Medieval periods. By the 
Professor of the History of Architecture in Columbia 
University. 


400 illustrations, 7 in full color. 


For Bovs and Girls 





Price $1.25 net 


Price $3.00 net 





THE SAPPHIRE SIGNET 
By Augusta Huiell Seaman 


A thrilling mystery story by the author of “The 
Loarded-up House,” 


Iilustrated by Relyea. Price $1.25 net 


THE WONDER-BOX STORIES 
By Will Bradley 
For very little boys and girlg of fairy-tale age. 
50 illustrations by theartist-author. Price $1.00 net 











| 
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Fiction 


THE LEATHERWOOD GOD 


By William Dean Howells 

An epic of our American pioneer civilization; the 
matured work of the most celebrated living American 
novelist. “A story that is the very essence of Mr. 
Howells’s theory of life and a very perfect example of 
his theory of the novel. “The Leatherwood God’ is his- 
tory made alive in fiction.”—Boston Transcript. 


8 full-page illustrations by Henry Raleigh. $1.35 net 


THE DARK TOWER 


By Phyllis Bottome 


The romantic, dramatic story of Major Staines, the 
woman he married, the woman he met too late, and 
Lionel his friend. ““The Dark Tower’ has the world for 
its market; its appeal is wuniversal.”—Philadelphia 
North American. 


IMustrated by Gardner Soper. Price $1.35 net 


OLGA BARDEL 


By Stacy Aumonier 


The story of the development and career of a 
strange, beautiful, and fascinating woman, who is also 
a great musical genius. “The book broadens and 
widens and reaches greater depths as Olga proceeds 
through the vale to her lonely height."—New York 


Tribune. 
Price $1.35 net 


A COUNTRY CHRONICLE 


By Grant Showerman 


A unique contribution to our literature; a living 
picture of American farm life as seen through the eyes 


of a boy of ten. 
33 pictures by George Wright. Price $1.50 net 


GULLIVER THE GREAT 


AND OTHER DOG STORIES 
By Walter A. Dyer 


Stories about dogs, written with a tenderness that 
often touches to tears and with situations that thrill 
and stimulate. “A truly delightful and excellent book.” 
—New York Times. 

IMustrated. Price $1.35 net 


ON THE BATTLE-FRONT OF ENGINEERING 


By A. Russell Bond, Managing Editor of “The Scientific American.” 
“Fairy Tales of Science,” featuring actual triumphs of American engineering. 
Photographs and Diagrams. 


Price $1.30 net 


BOYHOOD STORIES OF FAMOUS MEN 


By Katherine D. Cather 


True stories of the childhood of great artists and 
musicians—Murillo, Chopin, Stradivarius, etc. 


Illustrated by Maurice L. Bower. Price $1.25 net 


ST. NICHOLAS BOOK OF PLAYS 
AND OPERETTAS: Second Series. 


Especially timely for holiday theatricals. 
Richly illustrated. Price $1.00 net 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 








The Woman Gives 


By OWEN JOHNSON 
By the Author of “The Salamander” 
“Fine study of a type of womanhood. The woman gives 
What is more, shé makes it decidedly 
worth our while. Mr. Johnson has succeeded in giving her 
the living touch; she is the eternal feminine in one of its 
highest manifestations.”—New York Tribune. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 


the book its name. 


The Three Things 
By MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 
A holiday edition of this story that 
has already sold over 35,000 copies, and 


been termed “The greatest story the 


war has produced.” Jllustrated. 12m9. 
Decorated cloth. Gilt top. $1.00 net. 


Miss Theodosia’s Heartstrings 
By ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 

An irresistible novel of happiness, in 
which a quartette of children reach the 
heart of a staid and travel-worn woman. 
$1.00 net. 


The Whale and the Grasshopper 
AND OTHER FABLES 
By SEUMAS O’BRIEN 
E. J. O’Brien, in the Boston Tran- 
script, says, “his stories have a richness 
of feeling and imagination rare in our 
sophisticated literature.” Frontispiece. 
$1.35 net. 








$1.40 net. 


Chloe Malone 
By FANNIE HEASLIP LEA 
A charming love story of New Or- 
leans, with a captivating heroine who 
wanted to marry a millionaire. Jillus- 
trated. $1.35 net. 


Big Timber 
By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 
Fifth edition of this vigorous story 
of the Northwest logging camps. $1.35 


net. 
Clover and Blue Grass 
By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 
A new collection of these delightful 
stories of Kentucky and “Aunt Jane.” 
$1.25 net. 


The Little Beloved 
By W. L. GEORGE 
A brilliant novel by the author of 
“The Second Blooming,” “The Stran- 
gers’ Wedding,” etc. $1.35 net. 
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The Sins of the Children 


By COSMO HAMILTON 
By the Author of “The Blindness of Virtue” 
“Sincerity is a new quality in,Cosmo Hamilton’s work 
He has been so fired by a righteous indignation over what 
he considers a crying evil that he forgets himself not a 
little and writes like a man inspired to do a thing that will 
convince and impress.”"—Book News Monthly. 


Frontispiece by George O. Baker. 


$1.40 net. 


The Kingdom of the Blind 

By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 

Mr. Oppenheim’s new novel might be 
called the inside story of the supreme 
though secret struggles of the war-——the 
fight of the British War Office against 
the German Secret Service. Frontisa- 
piece. $1.35 net. 


Petey Simmons at Siwash 
By GEORGE FITCH 
More breezy stories of life at Siwash, 
the college George Fitch created and 
which made him famous. J/llustrated 
by G. C. Widney. $1.25 net. 


The Heritage of the Sioux 
By B. M. BOWER 
A new story of the Happy Family of 
Flying U fame, in which there is plenty 
of action and adventure in the Indian 
lands of the Southwest. Frontispiece. 
$1.35 net. 


The Worn Doorstep By MARGARET SHERWOOD 


The irregular diary of an American girl whose lover died “somewhere in France.” 


The N. Y. Times says: 


like to shout from the housetops, and such a book is this.” 


“The war has inspired much, but nothing else of just this quality. 


“Occasionally, very, very occasionally, it happens that a book appears whose merits one would 


It is so simple, so appealing, so awake to every force 


of the present tragedy, yet so imbued with a deeper sense of eternal things transcending the present, that it arouses an 
answering sympathy in the reader.”"—The Boston Transcript. 


A Dictionary of Similes 


By FRANK J. WILSTACH 


Over 17,000 quaint and curious similes from the important 


writers of all languages. 
488 pp. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50 net. 


©*AGNew England Childhood 
By MARGARET FULLER 
This is the story of the childhood and 
youth of Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
the gifted poet, told py his former sec- 
retary. 12mo. Gilt top. $1.50 net. 


The Mothercraft Manual 
By MARY L. READ 
Director, Schoo] of Mothercraft, New York 
An invaluable work for all mothers, social workers, maids, 
kindergartners, etc.—a handbook of information and practi- 
cal instruction in the care and training of children. $1.25 net. 


Duty 
AND OTHER IRISH COMEDIES 
By SEUMAS O’BRIEN 


Half leather, $3.00 net. 


Sizth Edition. $1.25 net. 


The Intelligence of Woman 


By W. L. GEORGE 


A remarkable collection of essays on feminism by the 
author of “The Second Blooming,” etc. 


Such topics as 


“Woman and the Paint Pot,” “The Break-Up of the Home,” 


The Quest of the Quaint 
By VIRGINIA ROBIE 
An attractive, well-illustrated holiday 
book for those interested in old furni- 
ture, mirrors, glassware, china, etc. 
$2.00 net. 





$2.00 net. 


Heart Songs and Home Songs 
By DENIS A. McCARTHY 
A new collection of poems, many of 


are here presented in Mr. George’s incisive manner, $1.25 net. 


A Little Book of Friends 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 

The personalities of such women as 
Ifuise Chandler Moulton, Gail Ham- 
ilton, Cella Thaxter, and many others. 
$1.25 net. 


From the Deep Woods to Civilization 


By CHARLES A. EASTMAN 


Chapters in the Autobiography of an Indian. 
esting life of the author. 


The inter- 

Fully illustrated. 8vo. Gilt top. 
Three Plays 

By PADRAIC COLUM 


Life as it is lived in Ireland: “The 


Fiddler’s House,” “The Land,” “Thom- 
as Muskberry.” $1.25 net. 


Five one-act comedies, rich in Irish 
humor and philosophy. $1.25 net. 


them patriotic, by the author of “A 
Round of Rimes,” etc. $1.00 net. 











Publishers, LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 34 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A LIST FOR CHRISTMAS BUYERS 





THE BLUE CHINA BOOK, By Ada Walker Camehl net, $5.00 


Makes a specialty of the Pottery which was decorated with pictures of American historical events, landscapes, views of towns, 
ete., in the early days of our Country's history. There is an account of all the important Blue China Series, a supplementary 
chapter describing the celebrated Collection of Presidential China in the White House, as well as a complete checking list, in- 
cluded by the courtesy of Dr. Edwin Atlee Barber. The book is splendidly illustrated with over two hundred fine half-tone 


engravings, many of them in color. 


THE MOOSE BOOK, By Samuel Merrill net, $3.50 


Mr. Merrill's book treats of every possible aspect of the Moose; his history, his habitat, his traits and habits, methods of 
hunting (ancient and modern), arms, how to preserve the heads and horns, with a list of the most famous ones known. Then 
the natural history claims attention, as well as the position that this noble animal plays in tribal myths. Mr. Merrill also dis- 
cusses the Moose’s connection with the European Elk. This book is excellently illustrated with over sixty pictures, some of 
which are from the paintings of the well-known Artist, Mr. Carl Rungius. 


MEMORIES, By Lord Redesdale, 2 vols. net, $10.00 


The New York Sun says: “A feast of anecdotes, character sketches, diplomatic embroglio, political, literary and artistic rem- 
iniscences, of as delightful an autobiography as has appeared in many a long year.” 


THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS, By Nesta H. Webster net, $4.00 


The Boston Transcript says: “No romance of fiction ever written is so picturesque and dramatic as those of ‘sober history.’ 
In this case an added interest is given by the study it presents of two more than ordinarily attractive personalities against the 


background of a tragic splendor never surpassed. The story is one of absorbing interest.” 





IMPORTANT NEW FICTION 





THE WHIRLPOOL THE TAMING OF 
By VICTORIA MORTON. CALINGA 


The ennobling power of love, and the 
brutal foolishness of our penal system— By C. L. CARLSEN. 
a great historical romance than anything these are the strands from which the x to 

that has yet been written about our own author has woven a story full of meaning page Re ay F — 9 ee oes 
romantic half of the world.” Net, $1.90. | and movement. Net, $1.50. ll ge Fg piece . of 


THE PURPLE THE WAY OF ALL |“ ee 
LAND | FLESH JAUNTY IN 
By W. H. HUDSON. By SAMUEL BUTLER. CHARGE 


Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. | Introdvetion by William Lyon Phelps, Professor a 
James M. Barrie says: “It is one of the | of English at Yale. By MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS. 
choicest things of our latter-day litera- Arnold Bennett says: “It is one of the A joyous, lovable book. A book to read, 
ture.” Net, $1.50 ereat novels of the world.” Net, $1.50. to love, and to give a friend. Net, $1.35. 


EL SUPREMO 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE. 


The New York Globe says: “It is a fas- 
cinating book, and comes nearer to being 





NEW POETRY. 





THE VOICES OF FAIRY GOLD FEELINGS AND 
SONG By KATHARINE LEE BATES, THINGS 








Ry JAMES W. FOLEY Professor of English, Wellesley College. By EDNA KINGSLEY WALLACE. 
ere , meric . dainty fai ! a Hecti t Since Stevenson wrote his Child’s Garden 
Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. ‘A dainty fairy play and a collection 0 of Verse nothing has appeared so unt- 
charming and delicate verse, including versal in its appeal as this little book. 
Since the death of Riley, Mr. Foley has several poems not previously published, It will be enjoyed by all children between 
been acclaimed the representative poet all characterized by an elusive spirit of the ages of seven and seventy. 
of the West. Net, $1.50. fresh air and sunshine. Net, $1.50. Net, $1.00. 








NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





— LITTLE BOOKS FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR, The Katharine Pyle Edition $2.50 


Written by that genius Frances Browne, this wonderful book of fairy tales never grows old. For this edition Miss Katharine 
Pyle has made six full-page pictures in colors and a large number of pen-and-ink drawings. In this beautiful book Miss Pyle 
has caught all the dainty, airy charm of the text and created something that will be a source of delight equally to the artist 
and to the child. Also containing a special introduction by Katharine Pyle. 


TREASURE FLOWER, A Child of Japan, By Ruth Gaines net, $1.25 


The Little Schoolmates Series, edited by Florence Converse. 
\ delightful book that any child will enjoy. Fragrant with the scented beauty of Japan, through which moves The-little-poor- 
wirl-who-became-a-princess, the tale is filled with legends of the heroes of old time. 











THE ANIMALS’ 


| A CHRISTMAS OF WATER AND 
CHRISTMAS TREE | MEDITATION THE SPIRIT 

~- mer aie ae - By LAWRENCE GILMAN. By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 

ay RY. ae ot Pay | A little book written with gentle under- Author of “Home to Him’s Muvver.” 
A gentle and kindly fable commendin standing; expressing in its printed word In all of us there lurks somewhere in 
; —s = | a mood that many men—one might even the depths a spiritual self. Here is the 
itself to all Christmas lovers say, all thoughtful men—have felt. story of a soul-awakening under the 
Net, 25c. | Net, 25c. stress of great compassion. Net, 50c. 





Descriptive Illustrated Holiday Catalogue Sent on Request 








POSTAGE EXTRA. AT ALL BOOKSTORES 











E. P. DUTTON & CO., - ~- 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
The Allies’ Fairy Book 


With 12 illustrations in color and 
many in black and white by 
ArtrHuR RACKHAM. Ornamental 
Cloth Design by Rackham. Oc- 
tavo. Net, $1.75 

The new Rackham holiday 
gift book contains the best fairy 
stories selected from the lite- 
ratures of the different allied 
countries — England, France, 
Russia, Italy, Belgium, Serbia, 
etc., etc. Edmund Gosse has 
written a charming Introduc- 
tion. Many of the stories are 
old-time favorites, but a number 
of them will be new to Ameri- 
can readers. 


F. OPPER’S 


ZEsop’s Fables 


Illustrated by F. Oprer. 100 il 
lustrations, 8 in color. Net, $1.50 


F. Opper, the creator of Hap- 
py Hooligan, Gaston, etc., has 
chosen the famous fables to 
make a companion volume to 
his well-known “Mother Goose.” 
The illustrations are uproarious- 
ly funny. Every youngster will 
enjoy them. This is just the edi- 
tion for both old and young. 


Pinocchio 
By C. COLLODI, with 8 pictures 


in color by Maria L. Kirk. 
Net, $1.25 


Robinson Crusoe 
By DANIEL DEFOE, with 8 pic- 
tures in color by Williamson. 
Net, $1.25 
Pinocchio, the classic Italian 
fairy story of an animated pup- 
pet, and the Adventures of Cru- 
soe are splendid additions to the 
Stories All Children Love Series. 
Write for a descriptive circular 
of the set. 


A NEW TRAIL BLAZER 


With’Sam Houston in 

Texas 

By EDWIN L.SABIN. Net, $1.25 
Is full of patriotism and ad- 

venture and tells in story form 

the struggle of Texas against 

Mexico. Fully illustrated. 


Blackbeard’s Island 
By R. S. HOLLAND. Net, $1.25 

A new Boy Scout adventure in 
search for the gold of Blackbeard 
the pirate in the Islands off the 
coast of South Carolina. Fully 
illustrated. 


Note to Readers: 


* 
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tions in color and half-tone. 


Good Books for Christmas Cheer 


A book the collector and expert will prize. 
fusely illustrated cyclopedia of the names and emblems of all the Saints. 


FOR THE DISCRIMINATING 


These fine editions are all handsomely bound, a joy to 

the lover of books par excellence. Each in a slip case. 
Rings 

By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, Ph.D., author of 
“The Curious Lore of Precious Stones” and “The Magic of 
Jewels and Charms.” Profusely illustrated in color and 
doubletone. Net, $6.00. 

A wonderful book on finger rings in all ages and in all 
climes by America’s most famous gem expert. Everything 
about rings in one volume. A handsome gift for anyone. 


Practical Book of Early American 


Arts and Crafts 

By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and 
ABBOT McCLURE. 232 illustrations. Colored frontis- 
piece. Net, $6.00, 

A thoroughly practical book. A fine edition for col- 
lectors, artists, craftsmen, archzologists, libraries, muse- 
ums, and the general reader. The volume is the result of 
great research and a wide knowledge of the subject. This 
and “The Practical Book of Architecture” are the latest 
additions to the very popular Practical Book Series. 


Practical Book of Architecture 

By C. MATLACK PRICE. 255 illustrations. Net, $6.00. 

Not only a book for the man or woman who wishes to 
build a home (and for whom it is more helpful than any 
work previously published), but a book which tells the 
general reader what he needs to know about architecture 
—about the buildings he sees in America or Europe, pub- 
lic as well as private. 


Winter Journeys in the South 

By JOHN MARTIN HAMMOND. 664 illustrations. 

A fascinating volume that will make the golfer, the 
automobilist, and the tripper of every sort begin immedi- 
ately to pack his grip for the kingdoms of wonder south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. If you can’t go then enjoy from 
your arm chair the fun, the beauty, and the humanity of 
the Southern pleasure trails. Net, $3.50. 


Parks 
Landscape Architecture Series 

By GEORGE BURNAP, Official Landscape Archi- 
tect, Public Buildings and Grounds, Washington, D. C. 
Profusely illustrated. Frontispiece in color. Net, $6.00. 

The only exhaustive book on the subject and by the 
foremost authority on the subject. Contains many new 
hints from the finest European examples of Park work 
as well as American. 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Training for the Stage 

By ARTHUR HORNBLOW. Preface by DAVID 
BELASCO. Illustrated. Net, $1.25. 

The author is editor of “The Theatre Magazine”; the 
book is especially for those who have stage ambitions. 
David Belasco in a letter to the author says: “It contains 
much of great interest to the professional. It should also 
be of equal value to the novice. Your treatment of the 
subject is very unusual and of course most skilfully han- 
dled as the result of your long experience.” 


Training for the Newspaper Trade 
By DON C. SEITZ, Business Manager of “The New 
York World.” Illustrated. Net, $1.25. 
_Joseph Pulitzer’s right-hand man was Don C. Seitz. 
This book is for the man or woman interested in or enter- 
ing the newspaper trade as editor, advertising man, printer, 
or reporter. It tells what is required, what the business 
offers and the part it plays in life. 


Write for information regarding the following, which have just been published: 
BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS, by William Robertson, $1.25 net, is ommidored by English critics 
to be the best anthology published. OLD GLASS AND HOW TO COLLECT IT, by J. Sydney Lewis, $3.00 net, contains 75 illustra. 
SAINTS AND THEIR EMBLEMS, $10.00 net, is a pro- 
FIGHT FOR FOOD, by Leon A. Congdon, a particularly 
SHAKESPEARE 


timely book for everyone in these days when the cost of living is steadily going up, $1.25 net. 


STONE3, by 


net. THE ENGLISH DRAMA IN THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE, by Wilheim Creizenach. Translated from the authoritative Ger- 
man wo-k on the history of English Drama. 


NIGHTS 


By Mrs. Pennell, with 16 illustrations of unique interest. 
artists and authors in Rome and Venice in the Atsthetic Eighties and Paris and London in the Fighting Nineties 


Dr. Kunz, treats of all known references to precious stones in Shakespeare’s works. 


Other volumes will follow. Net, $4.50. 





It is a unique work 


A most absorbing volume of reminiscences of the famous 






LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 











FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 














J.B. LaprincorTr Company 
MoNTEERAL 





PUULADEEPUIA LON Don 





A GREAT ART WORK 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures 
of the Wonder of Work 
52 plates Net, $2.00 
This is unquestionably one of 
the finest collections of pictures 
done by the “master draughts- 
man” of the age, and in this case 
he has chosen a most interesting 
subject, “The Wonder of Work,” © 
the building of giant ships, sky- 
scrapers, railway stations, etc., 
etc. The artist tells about each 
picture in a short introduction. 


The 1916 Holiday Gift Book 


Betty at Fort Blizzard 
By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. 
Four illustrations in color and 
decorations. Net, $1.50 

This is a straightaway army 
love-story, with the scene laid 
at a post in the far Northwest 
It is a sequel to the famous 
“Betty’s Virginia Christmas,” so 


popular a few years ago. It is 
realistic and yet as light as 
Betty’s laugh—presented in a 
delightfully dainty gift-book 
style, it makes a charming 


Christmas present. 
Open That Door! 
By R. STURGIS INGERSOLL 
Net, $1.00 
A stimulating volume with a 
“kick” upon the relation of 
books to life: the part great 
books play in our goings and 
comings, in the office, in the 
street, and in the marketplace 
The relation of poetry to the 
suburbanite. 


From Nature Forward 
By HARRIET DOAN PRENTISS 
Limp Leather binding. Net, $2.00 

This book outlines a system of 
psychological reform that can be 
followed by every man and wo- 
man, as the author says, to 
“buoyant physical health, release 
of mental tension, and enlarged 
and happy outlook on life.” 
THE GOLDEN 


AND PRECIOUS 
Price $1.25 





Net, $3.09 
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Representative items from Mr. Huebsch’s new list: 








A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man 


By James Joyce 


This account of the childhood, adolescence and young man- 
hood of a typical Irishman of middle-class family enables us to 
understand the forces—social, political, religious—that pre- 
vail in Ireland today. The home life, the boy’s school, the uni- 
versity, the effect of political dissension, of Catholic influence 
and of economic pressure, are all shown directly or by implica- 
tion. Such a story as this enables us to understand the currents 
of Irish character. The psychological insight, fascinating sim- 
plicity of style and the extraordinary gift of vivid expression 
make it a promise of great things. Joyce stands pre-eminent 


among the young Irishmen writing prose today. $1.50 
The Spirit of Modern German 
Literature 


By Ludwig Lewisohn 


Inspired purely by a love of letters, of thought and of truth, 
Mr. Lewisohn presents this essay in wsthetic and philosophical 
criticism, founded upon an intense and first-hand study of the 
extensive literature of the German empire, to those readers 
whose art knows no national boundaries and who have too long 
depended upon desultory comment, ill-advised selection and 
indifferent translation. A suggestive commentary and chrono- 
logical lists will prove of value to students. It is the only book 
that will give Americans an idea of what contemporary Ger- 
mans are writing. $1.00 


Joseph Fels: His Life-Work 


By Mary Fels 
An important American biography 


The story of Joseph Fels, manufacturer of “Fels-Naptha 
Soap,” who turned away from business with the deliberate 
object of making the world better, appeals intensely to students 
of social problems. The romance of Joseph Fels’s life work is 
told by his widow, who was his inspiration, and who is the in- 
apiring genius of the agencies carrying on the work he began. 


In a narrative having the progressive interest of a novel and 
the informing value of a treatise on current modern history, 
Mrs. els relates how her husband’s philanthropic endeavors, 
moving at first along the move conventional lines of charity, 
were, through a logical evolution, consecrated to the nobler 
object of making charity, in its present sense, unnecessary. 


Mr. Fels became a single-taxer, not because 
he wanted to reform fiscal methods, but be- 
cause he gradually learned to understand 
that the general property tax, and the sys- 
tem of private land monopoly which it im- 
plies, are throttling humanity and raising up 
the most monstrous injustice the world has 
ever seen. (With three portraits.) $1.00 








The Marriage Game 
A comedy in three acts 
By Anne Crawford Flexner 


In any but an artist’s hands the situa- 
tion around which this play revolves 
might easily have become indelicate. Full 
of sparkle and vivacity, with witty speech 
and constant motion, a difficult theme is 
treated without the suggestion of offense, 
yet not prudishly. The accidental pres- 
ence of the lady of questionable standing 
among three conventionally unhappy 
married couples brings about a paradox- 
ical conjuncture in which she points the 
way to peace. (Then she disappears 
quickly.) $1.00 


Swords; for Life 
By Irene Rutherford McLeod 


Miss McLeod is an authentic singer. 
Her work produces that exhilaration that 
Emerson said came over him on meeting 
a new poet. Passion for freedom, spirit 
of love, and fire of youth are vibrant in 
this book as in her previous volume, Songs 
to Save a Soul, which arrested the atten- 
tion and aroused the admiration of such 
men as Masefield, H. W. Nevinson and 
W. L. George. Its successful reception on 
this side is well known. $1.00 


Amores 
By D. H. Lawrence 


Poems, mostly of love and its com- 
plementary pain; of high ecstasy and pro- 
found sadness. They represent a union of 
intense feeling and keen thinking; though 
introspective and_ self-analytical, the 
poems reveal a startling comprehension 
of the thoughts and motives of others. The 
affinity for Nature’s works and the happy 
analogies between Nature’s phenomena 
and human love that mark his novels are 
conspicuous in this extraordinary volume 
of poems. $1.25 


Other books by Mr. Lawrence, just published: 


The Prussian Officer (short stories), 
$1.50 


Twilight in Italy (travel pastels), $1.50 








B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 


225 Fifth avenue, 


New York 
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Books For Christmas 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers 


We offer this list from which Christmas Presents may be selected. These are not “Gift Books,” to look at and be 
thrown aside, but works of real value, worthy of permanent places in the libraries of intelligent people. Any of these books 
may be bought wherever books are sold. 

Two Illustrated Catalogues describe fully all the titles here listed—and scores more. , Your name and address on 
a postcard will bring them. 














All Prices Are Net. 
When Out of Town, Add 
8% for Carriage Charges. 
On the Art 
of Writing 


By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
8*. $1.50. 


Reminiscences 
of a War Time 
Statesman and 
Diplomat 
1830-1915 
By Frederick W. Seward 
Assistant Secretary of State under 


Lincoln, Johnson, and Hayes 
8°. 500 pages. $3.50 net. 


War, Peace, 


and the Future 

A Consideration of 
Nationalism and 
internationalism, and of the 
Relation of Women to War 


By Ellen Key 
Author of “‘Love and Marriage,’ “The 
Century of the Chiid,’’ eto, 

12°. $1.60 net. 


English Influence 
on the United 


States 


N. Cunningham, D. D., F. B. A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
ae oo of Bly. 


Buddha and the 
Gospel of 
Buddhism 

ay Agente Coomeraswamy, 


8°. Illustrated. $8.75. 


The National 
History of France 
Edited by 


Fr. Funck-Brentano 

With an Introduction by J. E. C. Bodley. 

To be completel in 6 vols. 8*. Hach, 

$2.50 net, 

Each volume ts complete tm itself on the 
covered. 


The Cambridge 
Book of Poetry for 


Children 


by Kenneth Grahame 
Crown 8°. Picture Bnd Papers. $1.50. 


The Seven 
Wonders of the 
Ancient World 


By Edgar J. Banks 


Author of “Biamya.”” 12°, 34 Illuetra- 
tions and a Map. $1.50. 














1. Books Suitable for Gifts (48 pages). 
2. Fifty Well Tested Books for Young Readers (25 pp.) 


“With nerve and in untrammelled manner ‘Q’ declares that the 
Art of Writing is a living business; that Literature is not a mere 
Science, to be studied, but an Art, to be practiced; and easily 
Britain can resign to other nations all the secondary fame to be 
picked up by commentators, if, with the courage given by native 
exemplars, her breed persists in striving to write well.”—World. 


The son of William Henry Seward, Secretary of State under 
Lincoln, Mr. Seward had a remarkably interesting and distin- 
guished career. He was sent to warn Lincoln of the plot to assassi- 
nate him in 1861. He was Assistant Secretary of State for twelve 
years. He was nearly murdered in his father’s defence April 14, 
1865, and later participated in many events of national importance. 

“Far more fascinating than a novel, this lively volume, richer, 
too, in the quality called atmosphere and in suggestive inspiration. 
The kind of book that may be read over and over, reopened any- 
where.”—Chicago Herald. 


At the end of August, 1914, Ellen Key was asked: “In what 
way can humanity prevent war? Is it, according to your 
opinion, possible, and if so, by what means?” 

This is a detailed answer to that inquiry. The author tackles 
the problem with characteristic thoroughness and brings it into 
relation with education and the needed readjustment of traditional 
viewpoints. 


These chapters, though showing the close connection between 
English and American life, emphasize the fact that from the first 
there have been divergences between English institutions as they 
were maintained and developed in the Old Country, and the simi- 
lar social elements as transplanted and moulded by the environ- 
ment of a New World and the experience it afforded. 


A full account of the Gospel of Early Buddhism, including a dis- 
cussion of Nirvana, Karma, and Reincarnation, and the relation of 
Buddhism to Hinduism. Analogies are also pointed out with the 
religious thought of the West. There are eight beautiful illustra- 
tions in color by the Indian artists, Abanindro Nath Tagore and 
Nanda Lall Bose, and thirty-two reproductions from photographs. 


VOLUMES NOW READY 


The Century of the Renais- the accession of Louis XV. in 1715 to 
gance. By Louis Batiffol. A lucid the meeting of the States-General in 
and lively narrative of events from the 1789. 
death of Louis XI. in 1483 to that of 
Henri IV. in 1610. The French Revolution. By 

The Eighteenth Century in Louls Madelin. With this volume the 
France. By Casimir Stryienski. Sev- author won the distinction which is the 
enty-four yearg of the eighteenth cen- blue-riband of history prizes, the Grand 
tury are covered by this volume—from Prix Gobert of the French Academy. 


This volume is compiled for children and not about them. Mr. Grahame bas 
made his collection chiefly one of lyrical veree, because, og he says, ‘‘As an 
introduction to English Poetry there is no better portal than this.’’ 

The volume is indexed by authors ami first lines; the contents are classified. 


Mr. Grahame is the author of “Dream Days,” “The Golden 
Age,” “Wind in the Willows,” etc. 


Everybody has encountered scores of times the phrase, ‘‘the seven wonders 
of the ancient world,’’ and has as often let it fall trippingly from the tongue. 
Yet how few people can today rehearse the seven—these seven wonders that 
awed ages which produced the civilizations of Greece and of Rome. Edgar J. 
Banks describes and places them in their proper setting of bistory by sketching 
the times and conditions that producal them. 


NEW YORK NDON 


zeman. G.P.Putnam’s Sons » teserds. 
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Seventh Printing 
TOLD IN A FRENCH GARDEN 


August, 1014 
By MILDRED ALDRICH 


The new book by che author of A Hill- 
top on the Marne. 

August, 1914—ominous date—finds a group of 
delightful Americans holding a house-party near 
Paris. War!—and with it heated discussion! So 
they fall to telling stories each in turn. The 
stories are capital—read them and see!—but the 
war comes pesrer and nearer, until—— 

“Of the mind, the heart and the soul, 


intense and absorbing.” — Cincinnati 
Times-Star. Photogravure frontispiece. 
$1.25 net. 
PINCUS HOOD 
By ARTHUR HODGES 

A novel that enriches our literature 


with a new and much-loved personality 
as its many editions bear witness. 
“The novel reader who neglects to read 
Pincus Hood will miss the best chance 
of the season for a bit of real joy.”— 
Rochester Herald. Illustrated. $1.40 net. 


THE BELOVED SON 
ty FANNY KBMBLE JOHNSON 

A truly delightful novel that is stead- 
ily winning its own readers. “I love it,” 
is the comment most often heard about it. 
“Its charm and delicacy recall the days 
of Barrie's Sentimental Tommy.”—Low- 
ell Courier-Citizen, Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


THE GIRL AT BIG LOON POST 


hy GEORGE VAN SCHAICK 


“An exceedingly thrilling tale.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
THE VAN HAAVENS 
by ©. HILDPON-TURVEY 

“A novel in the best sense of the word.” 

Omaha Bee. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


THE CLUE OF THE TWISTED CANDLE 
By EDGAR WALLACE 

“Readers who enjoy a tale of mystery 
will enjoy this. The action moves with 
concentrated briskness; the literary qual- 
ity and atmosphere are higher than is 
usual in the detective story.”—Brooklyn 
Standard-Union. Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


THE HOUSE OF LUCK 

HARRIS DICKSON 

A fascinating combination of mystery- 
story and historical romance, sure of a 
very large audience. “Rarely have verit- 
able fact and the intricacies of a cunning 
plot, devised by a master story-teller, 
been so effectively combined.” — Boston 
idvertiser. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


HATCHWAYS 

y ETHEL SIDOWICK 

“Miss Sidgwick is one of the supreme 
English novelists of to-day.” — Boston 
Tranacript, 

“In Ernestine Redgate I believe Miss 
Sidgwick has drawn one of her most ap- 


pealing women.” — William Stanley 
fraithwaite 
Bound uniformly with the author’s pre- 
vious books. $1.40 net. 
ONE HUNDRED CARTOONS 
iy CRBARE 
Brilliant and powerful interpretations 
of our times—particularly of the War 
and America’s reaction to it — by our 
greatest cartoonist. A rare book—for ar- 


tists, art lovers, and the general public 
alike. 4to. Boards. $3 net. Edition de luze, 
limited to 105 copies, numbered and sign- 
ed by the artist. $7.50 net. 





THE LAST VOYAGE OF KARLUK 
uy ROBERT A. BARTLETT 
und RALPH T. HALE 

This account of the drift and sinking 
of the flagship of Stefansson’s Canadian 
Arctic Expedition of 1913-16, says Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, “demands the serious 
consideration of all who are interested 
in adventure and scientific work in the 
Far North. It is a very striking and 
interesting series of adventures.”  8vo. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


THE STRANGER AT THE HEARTH | 
By KATHARINE METOALF ROOF 

A dramatic story of present-day New 
York and its reaction on the charming 
wife of a fascinating Italian noble- 
man. “Trenchant, incisive, arresting.”— 
New York Telegraph. $1.35 net. 
ART 
iy AUGUSTE RODIN 

This republication of Rodin’s famous 
book at a popular price will be welcomed 
by art-lovers. The book will be the ob- 
vious thing to give the art student, too. 
With all the 106 illustrations of the 

large-paper edition, and printed from 

the same plates. 8vo, buckram, $3.50 

net; three-quarter levant, boxed, $7.50 

net. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By BRAND WHITLOCK 

A new and corrected edition, printed 
in 12mo. size from new plates, of our 
Minister to Beigium’s famous and ab- 
sorbingly interesting Beacon Biography 
of Lincoln—called by Ida Tarbell “far 
and away the best brief account.” /Il- 
lustrated. $1 net. 


Three Books for the Amateur Orafteman 
By GEORGE A. AUDSLEY 
and BERTHOLD AUDSLEY 
ARTISTIC AND DECORATIVE STENCILLING 
AMATUER JOINERY IN THE HOME 
THE ART OF POLYCHROMATIC AND DEC- 
ORATIVE TURNING 
Three useful volumes, stunningly lllastrated— 
a new departure in books for the home carpen- 
ter and decorator. 
2mo. INustrated in color and black and 
white. Each $1 net. Sold separately. 


THE DOG’S BOOK OF VERSE 

Edited by J. EARL OLAUSON 

The anthology of poems about the dog. 
$1 net. 


DR. NICK 
hy L. M. STEBLE 

“Here is a remarkable story.”—Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph. “An exqui- 
site love story.”"—Buffalo Courier. It is 
a book that you are constantly hearing 
talked about. “There igs every evidence 
of real genius in this absorbing story, 
with its wonderful beginning and innu- 
merable passages that arrest attention.” 
—Boston Globe. Frontispiece in color. 
$1.40 net. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1915 
and THE YEARBOOK OF THE AMER- 
ICAN SHORT STORY 

EDWARD J. O'BRIEN, Editor 

A collection of the best short stories 
published in 46 American magazines in 
1915, with a complete index of all the 
short stories published in that year. 
“From every point of view this book war- 
rants the most sweeping recommenda- 
tion to all.”"—IAfe. $1.50 net. 





THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Book Everybody Endorses 


LearntoFigureFaster 


The demands of the day require it of everyone. 
This ie an age of short-cute. 


The greatest short-cut of any age, the 
Panama Canal, could not have been com- 
pleted on time if other short-cuts had not 
been used in working it out. Labor-sav- 
ing devices are found on every hand to- 
day. The successful manufacturer does 
not hesitate to discard a machine be it ever 
so new for one that will do the work quick- 


er, cheaper, better. 

Everybody uses Arithmetic. Learn the 
latest and best. It saves time, labor, worry. Don't 
depend upon a piece of paper or machine to do your 
figuring when it can be done easier, cheaper, quicker, 
better, by the new, simple, short-cut methods of the 
Prewett System, expla! in “HOW TO FIGURE 
FAST.” Every one likes it and most people need 
it every day in business regardless of age or voca- 
tion. Get out of the rut, Cut out the brain-fagging. 
nerve-trying, old way of and free yourself 
forever from the drudgery of cumbersome calculations 
by learning “How to Figure Fast.” You wil! 
agree with F. M. Marshall, Expert Accountant, who 
says: ‘‘It is the best thi I ever saw.’’ Professor 
McCallum, Teacher of Ma tices: ‘“‘It is a gran! 
work and I want every teacher under me to have 
one.’’ Thousands of others endorse this little book 
like G. J. Felix, of Connecticut, who says: ‘‘Rest 
book I ever had. Am thoroughly satisfied." The Gulf 
Coast Lumberman says: ‘‘It is the marvel of the 
age."’ There are 60 pages of boiled down printed 
matter with embossed leatherette cover in convenient 
form for pocket, office or home. sent anywhere upon 
receipt of $1—or by parcel post c. o. d., for $1.10. 
That Dollar will do you more real good personally 
than $100 spent in many other ways. Get your order 
in the mail to-day ani make us both glad thereafter. 
Circular full of strong testimonials free. Money 
back if not as represented. Address 


E. C. ROBERTSON 
General Salesman 
1408 Prairie Avenue, Houston, Texas 
























We will be glad to send “The Bookwerm" for three montha free, also a copy 
of our new deacriptive catalogue to any reader of The Nation upon request. 
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The Third Oldest 
Monthly in America 


Th 


Catholic |World 


A Magazine of General Science and Literature 


The Catholic World has been for fifty- 
three years the leading Catholic monthly 
of the United States. 

Its contributors are of international 
reputation; authorities in the various 
subjects they treat. 

Every month it presents articles that 
deal with the living questions of the day, 
treating them from the standpoint of 
Catholic principles. 

Its regular departments include a Re- 
view of the Month’s Current History; 
New Books, and With Our Readers, an 
editorial review by the editor. 

Wilson’s Book Review Digest classes 
the Catholic World among the twenty-six 
leading periodicals of the English-speak- 
ing world. 

Has appealed to, and been read by, 
people of different religious beliefs for 
over half a century. 


Single Copies.......25 cents 
Subscription Price . . $3.00.a year 


Sample sent free on request 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


120-122 West 60th Street 
New York City 
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A Selected List of New and Important Fall Books 








By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
YEARS OF MY YOUTH 


A delightful autobiography of youth and young manhood. Not 
only a charming picture of the early beginnings of our most 
distinguished man of letters, but a vivid and graceful study of 
the life of the day in the Ohio town where Mr. Howells grew up. 
He tells of his first efforts at writing, his love of reading, and 
of his first experience of politics. In later chapters he pictures 
the life at the State capital, Columbus, over half a century ago. 

Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 


By EDITH O'SHAUGHNESSY (Mrs. Nelson O'Shaughnessy). 
A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE IN MEXICO 


“It is an engrossing story that Mrs. O'Shaughnessy has 
written of the crisis in Mexico. It is a story tense with anxiety, 
sober with responsibility, cheerful with wit. The book quite 
wonderfully enables one to see and feel ‘just how things were.’” 
—North American Review. “It gives a picture of social and 
political life in Mexico full of graphic interest which will some 
day be invaluable.”"—London Times. Illustrated, $2.00 net 


By CHARLES P. STEINMETZ. 
AMERICA AND THE NEW EPOCH 


A constructive book on what lies before this country—and 
what it can become—because of the European war and the 
changed conditions which will present themselves to America, 
politically and industrially at the close of the war. Mr. Stein- 
metz shows how organization and democracy can go hand in 
hand, how we may achieve German efficiency without copying 
German methods. Mr. Steinmetz’s theory is that the larger the 
trusts become the sooner will come the inevitable new epoch. 


Post 8vo. $1.00 net. 


By ROBERT P. UTTER, Author of “A Guide to Good English.” 
EVERY-DAY WORDS AND THEIR USES 


This book explains the meaning and use of a thousand or 
more every-day words and expressions which are frequently 
misused or misunderstood. It is intended to give exactly the 
information most often wanted, and to present it in compact, 
accessible form, without pedantry, formality, or technicality. 


Post 8vo. $1.25 net. 


By A. J. DITTENHOEFER. 
HOW WE_ELECTED LINCOLN 


There are two master personalities about whom the world 
is never weary of hearing—Napoleon Bonaparte and Abraham 
Lincoln; and as time goes on it is the great American upon 
whom the larger interest of mankind is centred. Judge Ditten- 
hoefer, who became acquainted with Lincoln during the cam- 
paign of 1860, and is the last living Lincoln Elector, tells of 
his intimate personal association with the man and President. 


Frontispiece. 50 cents net. 


By GEORGE J. HAGAR. 
PLAIN FACTS ABOUT MEXICO 


Everybody ought to know about Mexico, but very few of us 
do. Here is a book which tells us about the country, the states 
and cities, people, government, resources, and statistics—a con- 
venient, timely summary answering all questions. 


Maps. 50 cents net. 





By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON and DANIEL FROHMAN 


CHARLES FROHMAN: Manager and Man 

Full of intimate glimpses of great personalities—J. M. Barrie 
and how Peter Pan came into being; the career of Maude Adams 
from her first girlish part to stardom; John Drew and Ethel 
Barrymore on the stage and off; William Gillette's brilliant 
career; hundreds of stories and anecdotes of Sothern and Mar- 
lowe, Otis Skinner, Billie Burke, Pinero, William Collier, Mar- 
garet Anglin, Edna May, and the great galaxy of Frohman stars; 
his own life, from the days of barefoot boyhood to his inter- 
national triumph and tragic death. Fully Wlustrated, $2.00 net 


By GEORGE B. DAVIS, U. 8. A. 


ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


(Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by George FE. Sherman.) 

The revised edition of the late Gen. Davis's standard work, to 
which much new matter has been added, aims to present a 
comprehensive view of the present-day science of international! 
relations brought up to date. Crown 8vo. $3.00 net 


By JAMES W. FISK, Sales Manager of Retail Service and 
Business Systems Department of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. 

RETAIL SELLING 

This book contains the results of large and active business 
experience. He writes to the point, without waste of words, 
presenting succinctly ideas and methods which will be imme- 
diately useful to every man in retail business. 

Post 8vo. $1.00 net. 


By FLORENCE HOWE HALL. 
THE STORY OF THE BATTLE HYMN 
OF THE REPUBLIC 


How the song which set a nation singing, and roused its 


patriotism to white heat, came to be written, and how it has 
lived, is told by the daughter of Julia Ward Howe, who wrote 
“The Battle Hymn.” She tells how Lincoln listened to it “with 
a strange glory in his face.” l6mo. 60 cents net 


By E. V. SHEPARD 


EXPERT AUCTION 


The autbor is a recognized authority on the game. This rew 
work is the latest word on the game. It gives the full text of 
“Laws of Auction,” copyrighted by the Whist Club, New York, 
and explains in detail every feature of the game as actually 
played by the best players in metropolitan card clubs The 
book is suited to the needs of the beginner and of the expert 

12mo. $1.25 net. 


By JAMES MARCHANT. 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE: Letters and Reminiscences 


A book of letters and reminiscences of the famous English 
scientist, supplemented by biographical particulars In this 
book for the first time the interesting and historic correspondence 
between Darwin and Wallace is given in full. The reader wil! 
see how each of these great minds travelled by parallel, but 
independent, roads toward the momentous discovery of the 
theory of Natural Selection. Portrait. Crown 8vo, $5.00 net 








BOOKS BY WOODROW WILSON 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


“A document of extraordinary interest. 
. . » By permitting the publication of 
this essay at this time he invites general 
comparison of his conduct and his char- 
acter with the lofty standard elaborated 
in his study. It is the act of a strong and 
courageous man.”—N. Y. Times. 


“The whole book is full of interest for 
all who would weigh the President in the 
light of his past utterances."—Philadel- 
phia Evening Telegram. 





ON BEING HUMAN 

“A book to keep at hand and turn to 
now and then, as to the old essayists, the 
master words of those who know men.”— 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 


“Straight from the soul of a man who 
knows the real meaning of humanity, and 
what he says has the weight of that au- 
thority which comes from expert knowl- 
edge.”—Philadelphia Record. 

16mo. 50 cents each. 





WHEN A MAN COMES 
TO HIMSELF 


Every man who counts in the world, 
says the distinguished author, comes to 
himself—one through process of disillu- 
sionment, another through adjustment 
But whether the time of this self-revela- 
tion come soon or late, the moment of its 
coming is when a man finds the best that 
is in him. The Boston Transcript says 
“The philosophy of the little essay is 
sound, and the emphasis it places on a 
man's trying to bring about his own 
awakening makes it stimulating reading.” 
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BOOKS OF WIDE APPEAL 


Gift Suggestions 





A Critique of the Theory 


of Evolution 
By THOMAS HUNT MORGAN. 
$1.50 net; mail, $1.58. 


An attempt is here made to put a 
new valuation on the traditional evi- 
dence for evolution. The physical 
basis of heredity and the composition 
of the germ plasm stream are exam- 
ined in the light of new observations. 
Here is also developed the idea that 
chance variation, combined with a 
property of living things to manifold 
themselves, is the keynote of modern 
evolutionary thought. 


The Single Tax Movement 
in the United States 


By ARTHUR NICHOLS YOUNG. 

$1.50 net; mail, $1.58. 

“The order and sequence of the book, 
with its maximum of condensed infor- 
mation and minimum of personal opin- 
ion, puts it far ahead of all competitors 
as a compendium for students and in- 
quirers.”—Journal of Political Econ 
omy. 

“An unprejudiced history of such a movement 
has been needed, and fortunately is now at hand 
in this volume .. . scholarly throughout, and 
its style is pleasing. . . It is a most welcome 
aml valuable study.’’—Annalse American Academy 
Political and Soctal Sctence. 





UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


PUBLICATIONS 


Sprunt Historical Monographs. 


Twice a ose, $1.00. 
Vol. xv.—Party Politics in N. C. 1835- 
1860. pp 212. By J.G.deR. Hamilton,Ph.D. 


Studies in Philology. Quarterly. 
Vol. xiii. No. 2. $1.50 per year. 


Elisha Mitchell Scientific Jour- 
nal. Quarterly. Vol. xxxi. No. 
2. $2.00 per year. 

ASyllabusof Latin American His- 
tory. By W. W. Pierson, Jr., Ph.D. 
Outline and bibliography. 25c. 





Address, CLAUDE CURRIE, Secy., 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 




















England and Germany, 
1740-1914 


By BERNADOTTE EVERLY SCHMITT 
$2.00 net; mail, $2.10. 

“A volume of intense interest and 
great value. , The author has 
produced a work which ts a credit to 
American scholarship and to that of 
his English Alma Mater. ... The 
style of this young historian responds 
to the gravity of his subject, while he 
succeeds in making his five hundred 
pages unfailingly interesting.”—New 
York Times Book Review. 


Heredity and Environment in 
the Development of Men 


Second Revised Edition. 
By EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN. 
$2.00 net; mail, $2.10. 

“His discussion is thorough and ac- 
curate, yet is popular in style . . 
a timely and valuable book which will 
be of greatest value to those who want 
to know what modern biology has ac- 
complished and what its problems are, 
particularly those which relate to hu- 
man development.”—Annals American 
Acad. Political and Social Science. 





French Policy and the 


American Alliance 
By EDWARD S. CORWIN. 
$2.00 net; mail, $2.10. 

“Able and interesting. .. . Pro- 
fessor Corwin has analyzed this com- 
plex question with much clearness and 
nicety, and made a valuable and very 
readable contribution to the history of 
our first and only entangling alliance 
with a European Power. The scope 
of his volume is somewhat wider than 
the title would suggest.”—The Nation. 


The Mikado: Institution and 


Person 
By WILLIAM ELLIOTT GRIFFIS. 

A study of the internal political 

forces of Japan. 
$1.50 net; mail, $1.58. 

“Dr. Griffis is well qualified from his 
long residence in Japan, and his study 
of its people, its history, its constitu- 
tion, and its genius, to form opinions 


that the Western world should respect 
and credit.”—Boston Transcript. 





The ) 


Great White Wall 


By 

WILLIAM ROSE BENET 
Illustrated by Douglas Duer 
A narrative poem of 
ancient Tartary and 
Cathay, the story of 
Terrible Timur and his 


attack upon he Great 
Wall of China. 


$1.00 net, postpaid 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
209 Elm St. 280 Madison Ave. 


New Haven, New York City, - a 
Conn. N. Y. of ie 


















Scotch-Irish in America 
hy HENRY JONES FORD, $2.00 net, mail 
$2 10 

Military Obligation of Citizenship 
hy MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD. 
The. net, matl 0c, 

The Balkan Wars, 1912-19138 (Third 

Eeditien) 


By JACOR GOULD SCHURMAN. $1.00 net, 
mati $1.06, 

Romance 
hy SIR WALTER RALEIGH $1.00 net, 
matl $1.05 

The New Parchase 
M4ited by PROFESSOR JAMES ALBERT 


WOODBURN, $2.00 net, mati $2.10, 

\ Book of Princeton Verse 
Mdlted with a Preface, by ALFRED NOYES. 
$1.25 met, mati $1.32 





Laca della Robbia 


eae MARQUAND. $7.50 net, mail 


Mediaeval Church Vaulting 
+ LARENCK WARD. $4.00 net, mail 


Poe's Ran (Third Printing) 
iy | ete SYKES., 1.00 net, mail 
$1.05. 


On the Tibuar Road, 2nd Edition 
ty G. M. and G. F, Whicher, $1.00 net, 
matt $1.06, 


Experiments tn Government 
By ELIHU ROOT. $1.00 net, matl $1.06, 


Two Hague Conference 
Ry JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 
$1.06 


$1.00 net, mail 


A Real Xmas Book Beautifully Mlastrated 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


LEAVES FROM A ORITIO’S SORAPBOOK 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 
Preface by Barrett H. Clark 


A new volume of Criticisms on acting, 


play-making and other dramatic prob- 
lems, by the former Dramatic Editor of 
the New York Sun. 


10 fall page illustrations, age artis- 
tie lining papers. t $2.00 


STEWART & KIDD CO., Publishers 
CINCINNATI 

















PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, 





New Jersey 

















CHRISTMAS GIFT 
For a Bridge-Loving Friend 

The Bridge Club, a small rd of professional 
men of Boston who play auction, have compiled a 
MANUAL setting forth the rules of the game in 
brief form, following the generally accepted laws 
and conventions. An AUCTION SET has been 
arranged, consisting of the MANUAL with score 
blanks, a pencil, and two packs of gold-edged cards, 
all in an appropriate box. This is convenient for 
— aml Pe a +5 A attractive prize or gift, 

price $1.00. Send $1. with name and aildress 
to =e BRIDGE tLus, Walker Bid., Boston, 
Mase 
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“*Incontestably the most 
important book of the 
year.’’—New Statesman, 
Shakespeare’s England 
Being an account of the life and manners of his age, By 
thirty-eight collaborators, including Robert Bridges, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, W. Archer, W. J. Lawrence, D. Nichol 
Smith. Edited by C. T. ON1ons. Two vols. Med. 8vo, cloth, 


pp. xxriv+1156, with many illustrations. Net $10.00 


“We cannot too strongly commend this book to every 
reader of Shakespeare.”—Spectator. 
“These two volumes enshrine in a permanent form 
everything we know or need to know about the England 
of Shakespeare’s day.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


The Provocation of France 


Fifty Years of German Aggression 
By JEAN CHARLEMAGNE Bracq. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. vii+202. 
Net $1.25 
This book describes acts and events which have taken place 
within the range of the author’s recollection. It is not a 
book of erudition, but the simple putting together of facts 
which scarcely any one denies to-day, yet which point to an 
almost constant aggression against France. 


British Colonial Policy, 1783-1915 
By C. H. Currey. 16mo, cloth, pp. 266. 85c. 


A study of Great Britain’s colonial policy since 1783. As 
regards the future, the author, Lecturer in History at Sydney, 
thinks Imperial Federation impracticable and that a Britan- 
nic Coédperative Alliance has scope and vista. 


Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies 


Originally designed and 

CHARLES Lucas. 

Vol. VII, India. Part I, History to the end of the Hast 

India Company, by P. E. Roperts. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 

iv+416, with nine maps. $1.60 

The author acted as assistant to Sir W. W. Hunter during 
the closing years of his life, working on the Imperial Gazet- 
teer of India. A second part will bring the history down to 
the present day, and a third will deal exclusively with the 
Geography. 


The Story of Buddhism 


By K. J. Saunpers. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 168. $1.15 


This is a simple yet accurate and sympathetic account of 
the religion of Gautama Buddha and its development. 


Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


The Colonial Tariff Policy of France 
By ArTHurR Grravutt. Edited by C. Give. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 22+302. $2.50 
The student of the evolution of French colonial tariff policy 
is able to distinguish six more or less clearly defined stages. 
In the present work a separate chapter is devoted to each of 
these stages. 


Economic Protectionism 


By J. Grunzet. Edited by EB. von Purtippovitcu. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, pp. ziv+306. $2.90 


in great part written by Sm 


Deals with the origin, subjects, and objects of World Econ- 
omy and the international exchange of commodities; the Dt- 
rections assumed by Economic Protectionism, and the pro- 
tection affecting commodities, capital, and labour, by nega- 
tive and positive measures; and the effects of Economic Pro- 
tectionism, with the effects of commodity, capital, and labour 
protection, and economic protection in general. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


| A 


| 











Book of Homage to Shakespeare 


Edited by Israget Gottancz, Honorary Secretary of the 
Shakespeare Tercentenary Committee, 1916. Med. Ato, 
cloth, pp. 588, with nine illustrations. Net $8.00 
A collection of 166 tributes from the British Empire, the 
allied nations, and various neutral states. Among the con 
tributors are: Thomas Hardy, Viscount Bryce, Cardinal 
Gasquet, Mrs. Meynell, Edmund Gosse, Sir Sidney Colvin, 
Rudyard Kipling, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, and Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 

“A splendid tribute worthy of the occasion and of 1! 
man in whose honour it is produced.”—Daily Telegrap 

“A most sumptuous, artistic and handsome volum 
Daily Chronicle. 

“A very stately and memorable volume, quite the most 
remarkable of its kind in existence.”’—Observer 


Sadoleto on Education 


A Translation of the De Pueris, Recte Instituendis, with 
notes and an introduction, by E. T. Campaonac and K. 
Forses. Medium 8vo, cloth, pp. vi+142. $2.50 
“It is a distinct service to the study of the history of 
education that Professor Campagnac and Mr. Forbes have 
offered to English readers their delightful translation.” 
London Times. 


Political Ballads 
Illustrating the Administration of Sir Robert 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by M. Percrvat. 
cloth, pp. Iriit+ 212. 
(Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, Vol. VIII.) 
The Ballads here collected are treated in turn from the 
point of view of history, literature, and with their tunes, of 
music, and the general situation out of which each arose is 
sketched in the separate introductions. 


Tennyson, Selected Poems 
The Lotos-Eaters, Ulysses, Death of the Duke of Welling 
ton, The Coming and Passing of Arthur. Edited, with in- 
troduction and netes, by C. B. Wueerer and F. A, Cave- 
NAGH. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 102. 60c. 


Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life 


Edited with an introduction by W. Warps Fowter and 
notes by E. Limouzrn. 16mo, cloth. Introduction pp. rvi, 
Tezt pp. 424, Notes, etc., pp. 425-468. 70c. 


Eliot’s Romola 


Edited, with introduction and notes, by C. B. WHEE.zn. 
16mo, cloth. Introduction pp. rrrvi, Tert pp. 600, Notes 
pp. 601-688. 85c 


Carlyle’s Frederick the Great 


Abridged and edited by A. M. D. Huanes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

Introduction, pp. rrrii, Text pp. 326, Notes, pp. 327-76. With 

seven maps and plans. $1.00 

The present volume has been put together for those who 
would be glad to make acquaintance with the main moments 
of the story, as simply a study of personal and national 
character. 


The Problem of Danish Slesvig 


A question for the English Empire. By H. Rosenpar. 
Translated by Rev. A. TroznsecaarD-Hansen. With a fore 
word by W. A. Craiare. 8vo, paper, pp. 40, with @ map. 25c. 


The Economic Life of a Bengal District 


A study by J. C. Jack. Medium 8vo, cloth, pp. 158, with 

four statistical tables. $2.50 

An intimate study of a people’s life based on the data col- 
lected from 35,000 families. A gigantic task never before 
essayed on such a scale, 


Walpole. 
Spo, 


$2.90 
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A Shopping List of Selected Gift Books 


TEAR THIS PAGE OUT AND TAKE IT TO THE STORE WITH YOU 

















and vegetables. 
nature. 


little friends of the household. 
Ilustrated. $1.50 net. 


Hurlbut’s"Story of the Bible 


The complete 


The Mary Frances Garden Book 


Actually teaches children in a delightful 
way how to grow their favorite flowers 
Instills a love of all 
Itustrated. $1.50 net 


The Mary Frances Housekeeper 


Mary Frances learns to become a good 
housekeeper under the guidance of her 


Stories to Tell the Children 


By Rev. Jesse LyMan Huriaut, D.D. 
story from Genesis to 
Revelation told in language that inter- 
ests both old and young. Recommended 
by all denominations. INustrated. $1.50 


The Mary Frances Story-Instruction Books by Jane Eayre Fryer 


The Mary Frances Sewing Book 


The “Thimble People” come to life and 
teach Mary Frances all the different 


stitches 





The Mary Frances First Aid Book 


By the story method it teaches children what to do in case of accident or illness. 











A Treasure for the Country 
Dweller 


Successful Farming 

By Frank D. GARDNER 

A thoroughly practical hand- 

book explaining the latest 

methods in all branches of 

farming for all sections of 

the country. 
Illustrated. 





$3.00 net 
To Interest All Modern Women 


Notable Women of History 
By Wituis J. Apsott 
A real contribution to the ad- 
vancement of woman, and an 
appropriate gift. 
Illustrated. $2.40 





— 


A Dainty Gift 
Little Children 
~ of the 
- Luxembourg 


By HERBERT ADAMS 
GIBBONS 


A beautiful story, 
telling how the 
children of Paris 
reflect the noble 
spirit of France. 


Illustrated. 
50 centa net 











Poverty and Riches 


By Scorr Ngarinoa, Ps.D. 


sure to arouse 
INustrated. 


ments that are 
and discussion. 





Presents a plan to abolish poverty, sup- 
ported by an array of facts and argu- 


$1.00 net 


Two New Books for Thoughtful Readers on Important National Problems 


Fore-Armed! 
By CAPTAIN GRANVILLE FORTESCUB 
Describes the military systems of the 
world’s chief nations, and presents a 
plan for the adequate defence of the 
United States. 


interest 





For Home Travellers 


French Canada and the 





St. Lawrence 
By J. Caste, HopKIns 
A very interesting book, ex- 


quisitely printed and bound. 


INustrated with 26 photo- 
gravures. $3.00 





Best and Latest 
Auctien Under 
the Laws of 1915 


By MivTon C.WorkK 
Contains the new 
rules and a full ex- 
planation. $1.00 net 











Teachers’ Bible No. 8178 


body 
teacher's 
covers. 


These Books can be seen in good steres. 


helps Overlapping 


THE JOHN C. 


The International ClearNUtype 


Newest of the 600 International Bibles. 
The one most likely to please every- 
New, large, clear type, complete 





Enduring Gifts that Breathe the Christmas Spirit 


International Bible Dictionary 

By Rev. F. N. Petouser, D.D. 
Recommended by all denominations as 
the best single-volume illustrated book 
of its kind. 


leather 
$2.25 





If you don’t find them we will send them to your bookseller 
for free examination, or direct to you. 


WINSTON CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


of clothes. 


The Mary Frances Cook Book 


Aunty Rolling Pin, Mr. Toaster Man 

and other Kitchen Folk show Mary 

Frances how to prepare simple meals. 
INustrated, $1.20 net. 


The World’s Sweetest Story 


Hurlbut’s Story of Jesus 


By Rev. 
Equally attractive to children and their 
elders. A most appealing account of the 
life of Our Saviour. 










and how to make many kinds 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 

















IUustrated. $1.00 net 






Jesse Lyman Hourisvut, D.D. 












Illustrated, $1.50 net 





Over 200 Titles to Choose From 


Winston’s Handy Classics 
Flexible leather bindings at 
the price of cloth books, con- 
taining the best works of the 
best authors in handy pocket 
form. Ask for complete list 
of titles. 

MMustrated. 


Superb Romantic History 
Story of the Tower of London 
By RENE FRANCIS 

A large, beautiful book, illus- 


trated with 20 collotypes. Size 
10x 12% inches. $5.00 net 











75 cents per vol. 


















$1.00 net 
The Old Favorite 


Lorna Doone 


By R. D. BLACKMORE 
A sumptuous gift edition of a 
famous novel appropriate for 
all lovers of fiction. In two 
volumes, with 51 photogra- 
vures. Beautifully decorat 
cloth binding. $5.00 






















Library buckram binding. 
$2.40 net 










To the Discriminating 
Reader of Fiction 

The Boston Transcript’s 
Verdict on a Novel 

is of Supreme Importance 


& Therefore when this newspaper 
, concludes a column review with the 
} statement: 


“A Novel of Exceptional Distinction” 


,. and asserts that “‘it is so far above the 
average English and American fic- 
tion that one can well exempt it from 
the necessity of following the rules,” 
your first inquiry on entering a book- 
store should be for 


£' JOHN COWPER POWYS’ 


second novel 


RODMOOR 


t. $1.50. AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 





























Letters from an American girl serving with the rank 
of Lieutenant in a French Army Hospital at the front: 

“The record is one of the most intimate and holy 
things which have been saved for our comfort out of 
the whirlpool of embattled Europe. I find in these let- 
ters some fragment of true atonement for the huge sin 
and blunder of the war."’——DR, RICHARD C, CABOT, 
im his Preface to this Uttle book. 

‘*This brief record of some of those lights and darks 
shows not only what she does for her woumled and 
what her loving care of the wounded has done for her; 
it shows, too, the operation in a crisis of typical 
American resourcefulness and enthusiasm.’’—BOSTON 
TRANSCRIPT, 

“These letters are not conscious literature, but quiv- 
ering life. They are flung from the ends ef her tin- 
giing nerves on to bits of paper, in the burning bloody 
midst of most tragic and heroic scenes. Nothing 
equal to them in pbrilliancy, poignancy, and power has 
come from the European War region to any periodi- 
cals.""—METHODIST REVIEW. 


Published for the benefit of the 
American Fund for French Wounded 
Price 50 Cents 
On sale at leading booksellers or at the publishers, 
W. A. BUTTERFIELD 
59 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 














The Independence of the 


South American Republics 
A Study in Recognition and Foreign Policy 
By FREDERIC L. PAXSON 
Professor of History in the University of Wieconsia 
The Standard Book on 
Recognition, now reprinted 
and brought down to date 


8vo, 253 pages, cloth, $2.00 net. 
FERRIS & LEACH 


PUBLISHERS 
29 S. 7th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Most Important Art and Gift Books of the Year 





Vanished Towers and Chimes of Flanders 


By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 





The war has swept away in Bel- [ 
gium historical buildings and tow- 
ers, priceless pictures, sculpture, 
and chimes that cannot be replac- 
ed. Mr. Edwards, a recognized 
expert in this field, has pictured 
and described here the most im- 
portant of these lost treasures— 
those in Louvain, Malines, Ypres, 
Douai, Nieuport, ete. Never was 
book more timely. Seldom has 
there been a book so beautiful. 











It is printed on a paper spe- = oe ; 
cially made for the book. Of the il- = — BRS 


a, er 3 
lustrations, twenty-two are in full Ae} has PPP ITE TP 


SEVANISHED > 34 



































color and nine in sepia monotone. 3, ) Sees P S 
This is a book that any collector } =2 a tenes - 25 
or art lover will prize. Size, 8 by ; nCES Seetincnstcv tii D eae EM 











11 inches, boxed. Price, $5.00 net. 


The Book of Boston 


By ROBERT SHACKLETON 





Mr. Shackleton finds it a “very human city, with pleasantly piquant peculiarities.” Of course he tells 
interestingly the things to be seen in Boston, but he deals still more with that Boston which is “a state of 
mind”—the literary tradition of the city, its lecture habit, its ancestor worship, the “Boston Bag” and the 
“Sacred Cod”—and the things that make it a “woman’s city.” 

This is not only a guide to Boston sights—it’s a pilot to Boston prejudices and fine beliefs. Sprinkled 
with anecdote and flavored with personal adventure, it is a book to cherish, to lend, to read aloud. There are 
many illustrations in sepia and in pen-and-ink, the latter by R. L. Boyer. Price, $2.00 net. 


Unvisited Places of Old Europe 


By ROBERT SHACKLETON 


Strange corners in the Europe that is passing—places seldom visited, but full of interest and charm— 
Liechtenstein, the Forest of Arden, Neutral, Moresnet, (iuernsey, the Scillys, sleepy Brenta, and many others. 
A unique book—a book of enthusiasms and a new viewpoint. A book to delight old travelers and to prepare 
those who will visit Europe after the War. Many sepia illustrations and decorations by R. L. Boyer. Boxed. 
Price, $2.50 net. 


At All Bookstores 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


917 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE BEST OF THE NEW BOOKS 








“‘A great work... 
“Remarkable; not only Mr. Wells’ best 


H. G. Wells’ New Novel—Now 70th Thousand 


MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH 


‘The Great Novel ’’ 


a searching analysis of humanity’s soul.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


book, but the best book so far published 


concerning the war.’’—Chicago Tribune. $1.50 





The new illustrated Masefield 
SALT WATER POEMS AND BALLADS 


A book of wonder and delight by the foremost living 
poet, illustrated by one of England’s leading marine 
artists, Charles Pears. Colored Illustrations, $2.00 


John Masefield’s magnificent story 
GALLIPOLI 


is also ready now. It’s “a splendid tale of bravery splen- 
didly told—a miniature epic.” Illustrated, $1.25 


Edgar Lee Masters’ remarkable book 
The new illustrated edition with new poems. 


SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY 


Now illustrated by Oliver Herford. Mr. Herford’s pic- 
tures are as unique and powerful as the unusual poems 
they illustrate. Cloth, $2.00. Leather, $2.50 


Mr. Masters’ volume of new poems 


THE GREAT VALLEY 


is now ready. The St. Louis Mirror in an early review 
calls it “a book ef passion, color, and music.” 
Cloth, $1.50. Leather, $1.75 


Ida Tarbell’s new book 
NEW IDEALS IN BUSINESS 


An amazing story, written out of personal contact with 
the new spirit now manifest in all large enterprises. $1.75 


Stephen Graham’s new book 
THROUGH RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA 


“Stephen Graham has done more than any other man to 
interpret the soul of Russia to the Western World.”— 
N. Y. Timea. Illustrated, $2.25 





“A book of strange, beautiful, widely-varying tales . . 
sheer loveliness.”"—N. Y. Times. 


ASK AT THE BOOKSTORE FOR 
FRUIT GATHERING 


Tagore’s new volume of poetry. 
Oloth, $1.25 and $1.50. Leather, $1.60 and $2.00 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s New Books 
THE HUNGRY STONES and Other Stories 


- all exquisite. Brisk comment and keen irony mingle with 


A HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By Charles Villiers Stanford and Cecil Forsythe 
A complete history of music from the earliest times to the 
present day in a concise and readable form. Illus., $2.00 


Jane Addams’ new book 
THE LONG ROAD of WOMAN’S MEMORY 


A book of wide interest enriched by numerous anecdotes 
and stories drawn from the author’s long and varied 
experience. $1.25 


New Books for Young Readers 


AMATEUR CIRCUS LIFE 


By Ernest Balch 
Around the circus idea the author builds up a very inter- 
esting and practical system of physical training. Jllws., $1.50 


Charles G. D. Roberts’ new book 
SECRET TRAILS 


Exciting animal stories and tales of the great out-of-doors, 
by the foremost writer in this field. Illustrated, $1.35 


PILOT 
By H. Plunket Greene 
A roguish dog is the real hero of the book, but there are 


other stories about fairies, boys and girls, and fishing. 
Colored illustrations, $2.00 


POLLY TROTTER, PATRIOT 


By Alden A. Knipe and Emily B. Knipe 
As striking a story for girls as “The Maid of ’76” by the 
same authors. Illustrated, $1.25 


Cornelia Meigs’ new book 
MASTER SIMON’S GARDEN 


Every little reader who liked “The Kingdom of the Wind- 
ing Road” will enjoy this delicate romance. 
Colored illustrations, $1.25 











Cloth, $1.85 and $1.50. Leather, $1.60 and $2.00 
TAGORE’S OTHER NEW BOOKS 
STRAY BIRDS 


A book containing the essence of Tagore’s philosophy. 
Illustrated, $1.50 
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Summary of the News 





With the election out of the way, the past 
week has seen a recrudescence of the move- 
ment for mediation by this country to bring 
about peace in Europe, which has taken a 
more defined form than previous movements 
of the kind. The New York Times on No- 
vember 20 began the publication of a series 
of articles on the subject, which still con- 
tinues, by a contributor writing under the 
pseudonym of “Cosmos.” The gist of them 
appears to be that Lord Grey and Chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg are seen from recent 
utterances to be in substantial agreement as 
to the conditions which should govern Euro- 
pean relations in the future, and that peace 
may be obtained so soon as it is apparent 
that the German people realize that they have 
been misled by their rulers. The letters have 
attracted a considerable amount of attention 
in France and England, but it cannot be sald 
that they have so far met with a very en- 
couraging reception. In Berlin and Vienna 
the idea of mediation appears to have been 
received with more sympathy. It appears, 
however, from a letter by “Cosmos” in Mon- 
day's Times, replying to comment by Hall 
Caine, that the intention of the articles has 
been somewhat misunderstood, “Cosmos” as- 
serting explicitly, “I make no plea for im- 
mediate peace.” That plea is made, however, 
by the New York branch of the American 
Neutral Conference Committee, which at a 
meeting arranged by Jacob H. Schiff, on No- 
vember 25, went on record as favoring im- 
mediate mediation by President Wilson. 





Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria died on 
November 21, in the eighty-seventh year of 
his age, and the sixty-ninth of his reign. H3 
is succeeded by his grand-nephew, Charles 
Francis Joseph, who ascends the throne of 
the Dual Monarchy as Charles I of Austria 
and Charles IV of Hungary. There is little 
expectation that the death of the old Emperor, 
so dreaded in time of peace, will now in time 
of war make any difference in the internation- 
al situation. 


On the significance of last week’s victory 
for the Russian Duma, which resulted in the 
resignation of the reactionary Premier Stiir- 
mer, we comment in our editorial columns. 
The precise course of events is obscured by 
the veil of the censorship, but it is obvious 
that the successful assertion of authority by 
the Duma is the most important single event 
in recent Russian history. The change was 
brought about by criticism of the Govern- 
ment’s conduct of the war from the Constitu- 
tional Democrats. The Duma received the 
support of the Ministers of War and of Ma- 
rine, and the resignation of M. Sttirmer, and 
the appointment to succeed him of Alexander 
Trepoff was announced on November 24. The 
portfolio of Minister for Foreign Affairs, which 
was also held by M. Stiirmer, has been taken 
by M. Neratoff, formerly Assistant Minister. 





In Germany, too, there has been an impor- 
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having retired as Foreign Minister, and being 
succeeded by Dr. Zimmermann, the Under Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs. Ill-health is given 
as the ground for Herr von Jagow’'s retire- 
ment, which was officially announced on No- 
vember 23, but undoubtedly popular opinion, 
indignant at the addition of Rumania to the 
list of Germany's enemies, had something to 
do with his removal. 


The bill in the Reichstag providing for 
compulsory civilian service will no doubt go 
through (its first reading was fixed for yester- 
day), but in committee and at the opening 
of the Reichstag on November 25 it met with 
considerable opposition from the Socialist and 
progressive groups. 

Definite announcement was made in the 
Prussian Diet on November 21, in reply to a 
question, that no part of Prussian Poland 
would be incorporated in the new “independ- 


|ent” kingdom of Poland. 


The Times on November 24 published the 
letters which Dr. Karl Liebknecht, the Ger- 
man Socialist leader, wrote last spring to 
the military court which sentenced him to 
imprisonment as a result of his participation 
in the anti-war demonstrations of May Day. 
The letters, which purport to explain his op- 
position to the Government, are of extraordi- 
nary interest on account of their forceful in- 
dictment of German policy in provoking the 
war, and of her barbarous methods in carry- 
ing it on. Had there been any doubt about 
the sentence, Liebknecht's letters must have 
disposed of it, for no Frenchman or English- 
man could have employed scathing 
terms. 


more 


In the war, the news from Rumania has 
been depressing in the extreme for the Allies. 
Craiova fell to von Falkenhayn early last 
week, and Turnu-Severin and Orsova follow- 
ed in quick order. The forces of von Falken- 
hayn and of von Mackensen (the latter from 
across the Danube) have apparently effected 
a junction, and are preparing for the march 
on Bucharest. Whether the capital can ne 
saved depends entirely on the amount and 
promptness of the assistance that Russia may 
Some comfort is taken in 
Allied military circles by the fact that the 
Rumanian army on the extreme left of the 
line in Wallachia, which at one time seemed 
to be hopelessly trapped, managed to extricate 
itself, and that the retreating Rumanians 
were able to destroy large quantities of sup- 
plies. 

On other fronts there has been little to 
record. Progress has been reported by the 
Servians northeast of Monastir and by the 
Italians to the west, but indications seem to 
be that the Bulgarians, occupying their new 
line, are putting up a stout resistance to the 
further advance of the Allies. In the west, 
on the Somme front, bad weather bas inter- 
fered with operations. Some activity has been 
noted on the St. Mihiel salient. 








tant change in the Ministry, Herr von Jagow 





Affairs in Greece continue to hasten slowly 
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The Ministers of the 
Powers of the Central Alliance departed from 
Athens on November 22, despite the refusal 
of the King’s Government to accede “in prin- 
ciple” to the demands of the Entente Powers 
The other demands, for the surrender of mu- 
nitions of war, have also been rejected, and 
Admiral du Fournet has threatened the 
plication of forcible measures. A further 
warning against persecution of Venizelists 
was issued by the Entente Powers at the be- 
ginning of the present week. All in all, it 
looks now as if the long-expected crisis might 
come at any moment, and its coming should 
be hastened by the formal declaration of war 
against Bulgaria made by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment on Saturday of last week. 


to a definite crisis 


ap 





The eternal submarine question is still sus- 
pended. Recent dispatches from Berlin 
spoken of the probability of “impending com- 
plications” with the United States over 
question, but Washington professes a }b! 
innocence as to what is meant, while awaiting 
a reply to its inquiries regarding the Marina 
and other cases. Two British hospital ships 
were sunk last week, the Britannic, announced 
on November 22, and the Braemer Castel, two 
days later, both in the A®gean. It appears 
probable that both were sunk by mines, rath- 
er than by torpedoes, but, as Lord Robert Ce- 
cil has pointed out, the mines must have been 
laid by submarines. “What matter whether 
one is killed By canister or grape?” Mean- 
while the destruction goes on merrily, no leas 


have 


the 


ind 


than twenty vessels, a large proportion of 
them under neutral flags, having been re- 
ported sunk since we wrote last week. From 
the fact that a warning against submarines 
was sent out by a British cruiser off Sandy 


Hook on Sunday, it seems likely that we may 
shortly expect another visitor to these shores 


of the amiability of the U-53 


After interminable shufflings and evasions, 
the Mexican members of the Joint Commission 
agreed on November 24 to the final 
presented by Secretary Lane. These contem- 
plate, subject to formal endorsement of the 
plan by President Wilson and Gen. Carranza, 
the withdrawal of the American troops within 
forty days after such endorsement, with the 
proviso that, should conditions not permit of 
the withdrawal, the American troops, cither 
with or without the codperation of the Mexi- 
ean forces, will proceed to remedy those con- 
ditions. The protection of the border is left 
in statu quo, each country being supposed to 
suppress any disorders that may arise, while 
the United States reserves the right of send- 
ing its forces into Mexico in pursuit of raid- 
ers, should such action be necessary. As we 
write, there appears to be a decided possibil- 
ity that conditions may not permit the con- 
templated withdrawal of the troops. A pitch- 
ed battle has been in progress at Chihuahua 
for some days, Villa making desperate ef- 
forts to capture the city. So far he has been 
held off, not without difficulty, but the danger 
is by no means over, and, should he succeed 
in taking the place, he would again he in 


terms 


the position of a leader of a definite military 
faction. 
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The Week 


The agreement adopted by the American- 
Mexican Joint Commission last Friday lays 
the foundation for a permanent settlement 
mot only of the pressing difficulties between 
the two countries, but of the internal trou- 
bles of Mexico herself. The agreement itself 
determines only the issues directly connect- 
ea with the border difficulties; but if it is 
put into effect through Carranza’s approval 
—that of President Wilson being a matter 
of ecourse—it will be followed by further con- 
ferences of the Commission directed to the 





treatment of those questions relating to in- 
ternal conditions in Mexico which have a 
legitimate concern for the United States, and 
in their degree for other nations also, It seem 
almost impossible that Carranza should fail 
to recognize that his interest, and that of 
his country, is supremely involved in the 
aeceptance of this measure of concord and 
aafety, so evidently dictated on the part of 
our Government by sincere good will, and 
marked by the utmost moderation in its pro- 


visions. Yet experience has shown that it 
js not safe to count with certainty on the 
sompletion of the transaction until the head 


of the dv facto Mexican Government has af- 
fixed his signature. With that accomplish- 
ed, it may sincerely be felt that a new and 
truly hopeful chapter will be opened in the 
jong story of President Wilson's patient and 
benevolent dealings with the extraordinary 
problem presented by Mexico’s semi-anarchic 
eondition. 


The decision on the Adamson “eight-hour 
law” by Judge Hook in the Federal District 
Court at Kansas City throws little light on 


the judicial attitude towards the measure’s 
Constitutionality. It is true, Judge Hook de- 
elared that “upon a consideration of the 
Adamson law, and of what is said of its prac- 
tieal effect, and of what was intended to be 
accomplished by it,” he believes it “cannot 
be sustained.” But even this is conditioned 
by the phrase “as the Court construes the 
terms of the law”—which at least hints that 
the nature of those terms may be open to 
argument. The evident purpose of the Court 
was to expedite the progress of the Constt- 
tutional suit up to the highest tribunal, in 
view of the many complications which might 


be Incurred through long delay. This dom- 
inant purpose is shown not only by the some- 
what cautious language of the decision, but 
by the facts that no formal] discussion by 
the opposing counsel has been heard, that so 
short a time was taken by the Court between 
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the filing of the suit and the announcement 
of the findings, and that the particular suit 
selected was that involving a railway in a 
receiver’s hands, whose action in the matter 
of appeal was subject to instruction of the 
Court. The Court directs this appeal to the 
Supreme Court to be made on December 4, 
ind suggests that all proper efforts be 
to advance the case, in that tribunal, to an 
early settlement. Whether this does or does 
not foreshadow a final judgment before Jan- 
uary 1, when the law becomes operative, de- 
pends partly on the willingness of the high- 
est court to advance the case with the nec 
essary speed, but partly also on the willing- 
ness of the other railways to join in this par- 
ticular suit and rest their case on the spe 
cial contentions raised in it. 





The question of government ownership of 
railways is sure to be very much to the fore 
throughout the sessions of the Newlands 
Committee, which began its hearings at 
Washington last week. Whether it will as- 
sume the character of a practical issue or 
will remain in what, for want of a better 
term, we are wont to call the academic stage, 
remains to be seen. But in either case pub- 
lic opinion will be in process of formation, 
and anything that tends to the confusing or 
misleading of that opinion is deeply to be 
deplored. Such a thing is the dissemination 
of loose and reckless statements as to the 
effect of the existing system of regulation 
on the financial status of the railways. The 
railway magnates are opposed to govern- 
ment ownership, and yet from quarters very 
close to them statements are constantly put 
out depicting the working of regulation as 
ruinous to the credit of the railways. The 
object of the statements may be, and doubt- 
less is, simply to discredit the particular kind 
of regulation we have been having; but these 
gentlemen ought to have sense enough to 
know that extravagant charges against reg- 
ulation are far more calculated to promote 
the drift towards government ownership 
than to effect the changes that they desire. 
And that the charges are absurdly extrava- 
gant is manifest. There are, to be sure, a 
number of railways in the hands of receliv- 
ers—as there were before Federal regula- 
tion was thought of—but it would be a tough 
job to show that any considerable propor- 
tion of this bankruptcy was brought about 
by anything but mismanagement or dishon- 
esty. As for railway credit in general, it is 
not only not in bad shape, but in extraordl- 
narily good condition. In spite of the bil- 
lions of our securities returned from Europe, 











good railway bonds command prices yielding 
an income of only 4% per cent.—but little 
higher than New York city bonds, which are 
generally regarded as one of the three prime 
investments of the world—and the demand 
is so great that investment houses find their 
shelves bare of this class of securities. 





A gain of two Democratic Congressmen 
in Pennsylvania, with half a dozen seats 
still in doubt, makes it a neck-and-neck race 
between the two parties in the next House. 
The margin by which either party may ex- 
pect to elect a Speaker is now reduced to 
the very narrowest, with a corresponding in- 
crease of importance for the little group of 
independents. Should the latter actually 
hold the balance of power, it is hard to see 
how they can refrain from throwing their 
support to the Democrats for the purpose of 
organizing the House. As men who, by defi- 
nition, are pledged to the national inter- 
est rather than to party, it would be absurd 
to play for a deadlock by pitting a Republi- 
can House against a Democratic Senate and 
President, with consequent prejudice to the 
business of the country. The sensible and 
patriotic thing would be to give Mr. Wilson's 
Administration an opportunity to carry on 
its policies subject to the powerful check 
which a close House is sure to impose. It is 
a situation which the country would regard 
with equanimity. It would also redound to 
a greater prestige for the independent group 
than is to be derived from the election of 2 
Republican Speaker with two years of par- 
tisan warfare and general frustration. 





West Virginia is the first of the States 
where there is wide suspicion of election 
frauds to begin an inquiry. Gov. Hatfield 
has called the Legislature into special ses- 
sion for this, and for the amendment of the 
election laws. The Republican Governor's 
message charges frauds in the election c* 
his Democratic successor in language quite 
unveiled. “By methods as reprehensible as 
they are corrupt, by bribery, open intimida- 
tion, and open repeating of unlawful voters 
in certain counties of the State a desperate 
and unscrupulous effort to get possession of 
the executive machinery of the State has 
apparently succeeded.” It is known that 
Democrats, contending that the Guberna- 
torial vote was untainted, have anything but 
that opinion of the vote which gave Hughes 
a slight majority; and impartial investiga- 
tion ought to be welcomed by both sides. 
Meanwhile, the Legislature is determined 
to hurry through measures which shall make 
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it impossible for the returning Democrats to 
carry out their threats against duly elected 
Republican officers. One provides for the 
removal of State elective officers on filed 
charges, throwing the trial before the Su- 
preme Court instead of a special tribunal; 
the other permits accused appointive officers 
to appeal to the Supreme Court. 





Wages have been advanced by the United 
States Steel Corporation on a scale that 
attracts national attention, and at the same 
time important increases for the New Eng- 
land textile workers are announced. In both 
cases the advance follows previous ones 
made during the war period, and the total 





increase is very substantial—as it needs to 
be, in view of the great rise of prices of nec- 
essaries of life. How widespread the move. | 
ment in this direction is may be, to some | 
extent, inferred from the figures contained 
in a bulletin just issued by the New York 
State Industrial Commission. From returns 
furnished by 1,500 representative firms in 
various branches of industry, embracing 
more than half a million employees and a 
total weekly pay-roll of more than $8,000,- 
000, it appears that the average weekly earn- 
ings per employee during the month of Oc- 
tober, 1916, were $14.93, as against $13.30 in 
October, 1915, and $12.26 in October, 1914. 
The increase in the average weekly wage in 
the two years has accordingly been 22 per 
cent. The aggregate amount of weekly wag- 
es shows a much larger percentage of in- 
crease than this—namely, 49 per cent.—the | 
number of employees having increased by | 
23 per cent. All this goes far towards ex- | 
plaining how the masses are able to get on 
as well as they do in the face of the rapid | 
advance of prices. 








Although the Second Annual Silk Conven.- | 
tion, in session at Paterson, N. J., adopted | 
resolutions recommending a duty of 5 per 
cent. a pound plus 30 per cent. ad valorem 
on imported dyestuffs, there was no war- 
rant for them in the speech of President 
Stone of the National Aniline and Chemical 
Company. He stated that the United States 
had already made such strides in the man- 
ufacture of dyestuffs that “soon this country 
would be producing all necessary dye colors 
and in as good quality as ever came from 
Germany,” and that “the whole situation is 
now very satisfactory, and every American 
consumer should be able to procure prac- 
tically everything he needs for next year.” 
The high price of American dyes, he added 
as if for the special confusion of high-tariff 
talkers, was not due to the greater cost of 








labor, but to the fact that the raw mate 
rials were largely those used in the making 
of munitions, and he expressed his belief 
that after the war prices would be normal. 
Such statements are frequently challenged, 
but there is no doubt that the American re 
sponse to the opportunities which the war 
opened in this field has surprised and con- 
tinues to surprise every one. Thai we shall 
have protection for the industry the action 
taken last autumn in connection with the 
Revenue bill made certain. No new duties 
will be effective till the end of the war. 
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1914, one day before the Austrian ultimatum 
was sent to Servia. The terms of that ultt- 
matum were transmitted to the Austrian 
Minister to Rumania, with instructions t 
take them up with the Rumanian Gover® 
ment. The latter was to be asked, in view 
of the danger that Russia might move and 
bring on a war, to enter into a treaty of al 


liance with the Central Powers. Now, the 
question is this: Could such a proposal 
have been made without the knowledge of 
Germany? It seems incredible, everybody 


would answer. But Berlin has always stout- 


| ly asserted that it knew nothing about the 


The action of England in declaring gold, | 


silver, paper money, securities, checks, 


| 


drafts, letters of credit, etc., contraband, at | 


least has the merit of giving official coun- 
tenance to practices that have been going 
on for some time. It has been absolutely 
impossible to forward remittances of any 
kind to the Central Powers save by wire 
less, for the English have not hesitated to 
take from the mails small remittances in 
any form, despite the fact that the United 
States has held these practices contrary to 
international law and an indefensible viola- 
tion of the mail service between the United 


States and countries with which it is at | 


peace. 
ship upon many innocent persons. 
people who have for years been in receipt 
of trust-fund remittances from this country 
and the families in Poland, Hungary, Ga- 
licia, Austria, and Germany of tens of thou- 
sands of laborers in the United States are 
being deprived of the 
which their livelihood depended. 
very small business and an 


the extrem? measures to which the war is 


remittances upon 
It is both 
indication of 


cradually leading. 





Discussion of the origin of the war is now 
“academic,” we are told, but the subject will 
certainly be of intense interest to the his- 
And 
every scrap of evidence that can be passed 


torian and the moralist in the future. 


on to them will be treasured up. One such 
appears, as by accident or inadvertence, in 
the Red Book which the Austrian Govern- 
ment recently published to explain its diplo- 
matic dealings with Rumania. The whole is 
intended to show that, from beginning to 
end, Austria sought to maintain friendly re- 
lations with Rumania, and that the breach 
was wholly the fault of the latter. 
ing this, if one pleases, consider the follow- 
ing point. The very first dispatch in the 
Red Book is from the Austrian Foreign Min- 
ister, Count Berchtold, to the Austrian Min- 
ister in Bucharest. It was dated July 22, 


Grant- 


This policy has worked great hard- | 
Thus, | 


Servian ultimatum until after it was sent! 
After this Austrian disclosure, however, the 
German Government will have to tell that 


to the submarines. 


The two letters of Liebknecht to the Roy- 
al Military Court, smuggled from Germany 
in the New York Times, are 
Lie> 
knecht, to be sure, enters a defence against 
Any internation 


and printed 
quite astonishing in their boldness 


the charge of high treason. 
al Socialist, he argues, is as hostile to every 
foreign capitalist government as to his own, 


as eager to attack autocracy under the name 


of Czarism as under that of Junkerdom. He 
claims a position of neutrality in a confifet 
between capitalistic governments. But he 
| challenges German opinion concerning the 








| 





| perialistic aims and its promo 


origin and the prosecution of the war as it 
has been challenged by few but Germany’s 
with ite Im 

com- 


foes. The German Government, 


petitive “armaments, has one of the largest 


shares in the deeper responsibility for the 
war, and by its plottings in partnership with 
the Austrian Government has “burdened It- 


self with the principal responsibility for its 
immediate outbreak.” He charges that the 
Government has misled the masses from thé 
maintained war-sentiment 
Above all, 
he denounces comprehensively the outrages, 
some of which it had been feared not a sim 


gle German saw fully in their real lght-— 


outset, and has 


by the most reprehensible means. 


the invasion of Belgium, the use of polsom 
ous gases, the misuse of Zeppelins and sub 
marines, and the hostage system. Among 
these, he gives an importance to Germaas 


machinations among prisoners of war that is 
new to most observers. A man whose votes 
thus reaches the world from prison can haré- 
ly be made dumb while he lives 

A debate in the Prussian Diet last week on 
the subject of Poland will help the worlé 
concerns the restored 


It is now perfeetly 


to orient Itself as 
“Kingdom of Poland.” 
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evident that the proposal of Germany had 
not merely a “string” to it, but a veritable 
cable. Only with Russian Poland is Ger- 
many making free to turn it over to the 
Prussian Poland is to remain under 
Hohenzollern domination. “Every inch of 
ground in the eastern frontier districts of 
Prussia,” declared the Minister of the In- 
terior, “is sacred and inalienable. No Prus- 
sian can think otherwise.” A Polish mem- 
ber of the Diet spoke of the “apprehension” 
lest “only a portion of the Polish people will 
have national freedom”; and a Socialist de 
clared for a “liberation of the Poles” which 
did not mean virtual annexation. But the 
Minister of the Interior replied simply that 
At any 


Poles; 


such speeches were “disgraceful.” 
rate, they show us where we stand. No one 
can at present fail to see that the German 
Government did not mean what it said when 
it spoke of a restored Polish nation. An in- 
dependent Poland with Prussian Poland left 
out would be a mockery to Polish aspira- 
tions. Moreover, it would, even if the project 
were honestly carried out, create an impos- 
sible situation. The difficulties of govern- 
ing Prussian Poland are already very great; 
they would become insurmountable if a free 
Poland were just across the border. Hence 
the net result of the statements in the Prus- 
sian Diet is to throw doubt upon the good 
faith of the German Government in the 
v ‘ole matter of reéstablishing the kingdom 
of Poland. The limitations clearly intended 
would, as the Polish member of the Diet 
said, make of the alleged independent Poland 


“only a pretence.” . 


Behind the veil of the Russian censorship 
a drama has been playing itself out which 
is of prime significance for the future of 
the war and for the future of Russia after 
the war. The details of the action we do 
not know as yet, but its general course may 
be reconstructed from three factors: the rev- 
elation from Petrograd of a battle fought 
between the progressive Duma and the re- 
actionary Cabinet, ending in a victory for 


the Duma; the proclamation of the kingdom 


of Poland by the Central Powers; the retire 
ment of the Russian Premier, Stirmer. And 
the argument of the play is a simple one. 


Stirmer, pro-German in sympathies, set him- 
self to bring about a separate peace for Rus- 
sla. This was challenged by the Duma, 
which is patriotic as well as Liberal, and 
which saw in an agreement with Germany 
disappointment of national 
aspirations, but the reéstablishment in 
stronger form than ever at Petrograd of that 


not only the 
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German influence which Liberal opinion in 
Russia is unanimous in regarding as per- 
haps the strongest single influence for reac- 
tion. On a matter of purely internal policy 
the Duma cou!d not have defeated the Cab- 
inet. On an issue of patriotism it succeeded. 
The fall of Stiirmer was assured, and the 
chances of a separate peace went glimmer- 
ing. Thereupon, Berlin announced the king- 
dom of Poland, made up of Russia’s conquer- 
ed provinces. 





So much for the meaning of Premier Stiir- 
mer’s retirement as regards the war itself. 
For the future of internal progress in Rus- 
sia the defeat of the pro-German element and 
the victory of the Duma in a pitched battle 
between Liberalism and reaction hold out 
the brightest promise. It means that the 
progressive bloc in the Duma is not a tem- 
porary league, but that a permanent major- 
ity has been created, with a programme of 
wide-reaching reforms. A prominent fea- 
ture in this programme is the demand for 
fairer treatment of the hitherto oppressed 
minor nationalities in Russia—of the Jews, 
the Little Pussians, and, by no means the 
least, the Poles. Towards such a programme 
the Czar’s Government is forced not only by 
pressure from within, but by the necessity of 
counteracting the moral effect abroad of the 
announcement of a free Poland by Berlin. 
For all the restrictions attached to the Ger- 
man pledge and the transparently selfish mo- 
tives behind it, the concrete fact cannot al- 
together be explained away. Self-government | 
for the majority of the Polish people has 
been promised by the Central Powers; will 
the defeat of the Central Powers mean the 
defeat of Polish aspirations? Such an im- 
pression abroad would do much harm to the 
Allied cause. The triumph of the Liberal 
elements within Russia is to be taken as a 
counter-pledge that the victory of the Allies 
would not mean for Poland a return to ante- 
bellum conditions. 





The resignation of President Sharpless, of 
Haverford College, to take effect upon the 
rounding out of three decades’ service at the 
close of the academic year, gives occasion for | 
comment on the value of the small college— 
the college that not only refuses to enter 
into the general scramble for numbers, but 
also refrains from attempting the rdéle of a 
university. Of this type of college Haver- 
ford is perhaps the very best example in the 
country, and in Dr. Sharpless it has enjoyed 
the good fortune of having an ideal head. 
No universal rule can be laid down for the 
guidance of young men choosing a college; 





but there are unquestionably many for whom 
a college like Haverford would be best, and 
who simply drift with the tide in going to 
the big universities. As the Philadelphia 
Inquirer says, “Dr. Sharpless has always set 
great store by having students come into 
close contact with the professors, something 
which is impossible in the large institutions. 
He thinks this makes for individuality and 
for a better developed character.” A point 
of no little interest may be noted in connec 
tion with the remark made by that newspa- 
per that “the ideal would seem to be to have 
young men and women take their purely 
college course at small institutions and go to 
the universities for higher training.” How 
short a time it is since the idea of young 
women going in for the ordinary college cur- 
riculum seemed a striking novelty, yet now 
to have them thought of as going to college 
in preparation for the higher training of 
the university is a mere matter of course. 





The death of Inez Milholland Boissevain, 
a martyr to her devotion to the suffrage 
cause, despite her apparently superb phy- 
sique, is a genuine loss to the women’s move- 
ment. For many she was far too radical in 
her views as to the future of women, notably 
in relation to the other sex. But when all 
is said and done she remains a fine exam- 
ple of the modern young woman who throws 
herself whole-souled into her work, becomes 
a graceful and effective public speaker, 
adopts a learned profession, and, despite her 
marriage, continues in her chosen career. 
She found herself on leaving college in cir- 
cumstances that admitted of ease. But to be 
a popular society figure was the last thing 
she could have thought of. While studying 
for the bar she found plenty of time to 
devote to the reforms which appealed to her, 
and it seemed as if the cause of every down- 
trodden group attracted her sympathy irre 
sistibly. If she had much to learn, both in 
the fields of sociology and politics, she was 
one of those who were learning all the time. 
She illustrated, too, the fact that if the wo 
man suffrage movement owes much to the 
younger women who have recently come to 
the front, they in turn owe much to it; for 
the opportunity to reach out, to test their 
talents, the chance to think for themselves 
and give expression to their best, is bring: 
ing forward many women who will be an 
asset to the nation’s life, because of their 
sense of civic and social responsibility, long 
after suffrage is won. Among these the name 
of Mrs. Boissevain ought surely to be long 


' remembered. 
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THE TALK OF AN EMBARGO. 





For some months past there has been a 
sporadic demand that Congress should pre- 
vent the exportation of foodstuffs. It has 
been obviously and inevitably a reflex of the 
rapidly rising prices of the necessaries of 
life. Numerous petitions, it is stated, have 
been prepared for presentation in Congress, 
praying that an embargo may be laid. The 
movement has been scattered and not very 
authoritative; but now the subject receives 
importance, though no great dignity, from 
the public announcement of the Chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Fitzgerald 
declares not merely that he favors an em- 
bargo, but that he will introduce and press 
vigorously a bill to authorize and enforce it. 
It will soon be time, therefore, for a discus- 
sion of the whole matter. 

Concerning one underlying general princi- 
ple, there can be little dispute. If the sell- 
ing of food abroad were to leave the United 
States bare and famished, the duty of the 
Government would be plain. It could not 
see its own citizens brought needlessly into 
peril of starvation. The clearest interest of 
the nation would dictate that its own people 
be guarded against want and misery. But 
that the danger of that has as yet become 
anything like acute, there is no evidence. The 
supply of wheat and flour is the nearest to a 
question of emergency. Due as well to a 
short harvest as to foreign buying, on top of 
the locking up of Russian wheat, the price 
of bread has mounted and may go higher. 
But it is doubtful if anything that could be 
done now would relieve the stringency be- 
fore the next harvest. Moreover, the diffi- 
cult situation is being met in a variety of 
ways. Many substitutions can be made in 
the food used. Besides, the needs of the 
working classes are getting recognition in 
the general increases of wages, already high 
beyond precedent. No one can truly say that 
a food-crisis is actually confronting the coun- 
try. It may come, and it may be necessary 
to take measures to meet it, but it is not at 
present an exigency requiring extreme forms 
of legislation. 

As for Chairman Fitzgerald’s proposals, 
it is evident that he is far from having 
thought them through. He mixes up two 
things that should be kept separate. He ar- 
gues that our people should be kept from 
brivation and suffering on account of a scant 
food supply, but in the same breath he con- 
tends that an embargo would be a fit mea- 
sure of retaliation against England for her 
blacklist and other offences. But each of 
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these matters should be left to stand on its 
own bottom. If a food embargo means en- 


| lightened self-interest, let it be put on that 


ground. But if we are going about the bus!- 
ness of retaliation against Great Britain, that 
should be attended to by itself—and there 
are more effective steps that could be taken 
than the cutting off of food exports. 

The fact is that to neither of the appeals 
which Mr. Fitzgerald makes will he get any 
popular response, at present. There is no 
general desire in this country to do any- 
thing which would look like taking sides 
against England and her allies in this war. 
And it is certain that, both in the House 
and (n the agricultural regions of the United 
States, there would be stout opposition to an 
embargo limited to foodstuffs. Let it be seri- 
ously pressed, and Mr. Fitzgerald will be 
sure to hear something to his disadvantage 
from the embattled farmers of the land. They 
will argue that if others are entitled to their 
swollen war-profits, so are they. And they 
will insist that if an embargo is to be laid 
at all, it ought to cover the whole line of ex- 
ports. They will ask Mr. Fitzgerald why, if 
he is so anxious to strike back at Great Brit- 
ain, he does not propose to forbid exports— 
we will not say of munitions of war, pure 
and simple—but of steel and machinery and 
copper and oil and the raw materials of man- 
ufacture. 

Many other questions would be raised, 
upon which Mr. Fitzgerald has not thus far 
Would he make his em- 
bargo absolute or only partial? If the in- 
tention is to shut off American foodstuffs 
from Great Britain alone, or possibly France, 
too, but shipments are to be allowed to go 
Spain or 
America—what is to prevent the wicked Enz- 
lish from buying our products in other mar- 
kets? Then there is the matter of contracts 
already made with American exporters. 
Would Mr. Fitzgerald impair their obliga- 
tion? Would he prevent the shipment of 
food to the starving Belgians? 

No one can stop for as long as ten min- 
utes to think about an embargo without see- 
ing that it is an immensely complicated sub- 
ject. It ought not to be attacked by any 
haphazard legislator off-hand. And we are 
confident that the more it is discussed the 
slower will Congress be to act. An embargo 
merely on food would arouse huge resent- 
ment among the agricultural classes—a re 
sentment which, under the circumstances as 
they exist to-day, would be justified. And the 
other considerations to which we have bare 


thrown any light. 


freely to neutrals—say, Sout 





ly alluded make it highly probable that Con- 
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gress will not follow Mr. Fitzgerald, unless 
the whole food-situation rapidly and radieal- 
ly changes for the worse. 


GERMANY AFTER THE WAR. 





The latest seer to prophesy just what will 
happen after the war is over is Prof. Kuno 
Francke. It is a sport in which anybody . 
may qualify, whether he be a Harvard pro- 
fessor, a Wyoming star-gazer, or even an edl- 
tor. When the world is in a cataclysm the 
outcome of which no man can foresee, any- 
body’s guess is as worth while as anybody 
else’s. Those who realize the magnitude of 
what is going on, and the fact that the 
world is being irresistibly swept on to its 
fate, whatever that may be, by the terrible 
forces which have been set in motion, are 
careful not to attempt to forecast the fu- 
ture save to say what is indisputable—that 
the world can never return to the old order, 
and that, in the belligerent countries at least, 
the existing order will undergo a vast 
change. 

But Professor Francke sees far more deep- 
ly than that, if the press reports of his lee 
ture are correct. He beholds a greater and 
nobler Germany—speed the day!—arising 
out of the purifying sacrifices of the war, 
with great and progressive changes in army, 
church, state, school, and the status of wo- 
men, all as the result of the frightful blood- 
shed it is now witnessing. The Kaiser, he 
reports, on the strength of a private letter 
from one who recently spent an evening with 
him, as a changed man, who is rapidly becom- 
ng the greatest of reformers, the keenest to 
see that vast changes are needed even in 
this nation of super-efficient supermen. By 
ome magic, the old rift between the army 


| easte and the civilians is to be ended; the 


bureaucracy is to be as expert and as hon- 
est as ever, but not as autocratic nor as re 
mote from the people as before, while Junker 
and Social-Democrat are to be brought to 
gether as never hitherto—all because the 
fighting millions will return from battleship 
and trench “with a heightened sense of what 
citizenship implies and what is the people’s 
due.” 

This is indeed a lovely picture for anybody 
to draw, and Professor Francke evidently 
enjoyed to the full the painting of it. But, 
alas! it appears that after all this paradisia- 
cal change is not to take place automatieal 
ly and overnight. It is to come as a result of 
great national strife. For Professor Franeke 
admits that every war, successful or other. 
wise, “has the tendency to increase the de 
mands of the advocates of militarism and 
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of class rule.” Serious clashes of opinion 
among the various classes therefore appear 
inevitable in the near future. But Dr. 
Francke is pretty certain that this struggle 
will not have the same virulence and bDit- 
terness which have marked it in the past. 
The comradeship of the war is supposed to 
have put an end to that, so that there will 
merely be pleasant joustings, and then the 
reformation will have been achieved. Plain- 
ly, Professor Francke is on firmer ground 
here, for there are historic precedents to fall 
back upon. Peace usually does bring with it 
a period of reaction and turmoil, with, as he 
suggests, the vested interests strengthening 
their hold. But there is little in the past to 
show that the inevitable class struggles af- 
ter this war will be of a milder type than 
heretofore. Human nature does not change 
during a war or the minute that the firing 


ceases. 


Particularly will this be true of the Ger- 
man military. If one should speculate at 
all, it would seem as if the military caste 
would come out of the struggle stronger than 
ever, and more than ever insistent that it 
must dominate the country’s life. Professor 
Francke senses this and, assuming as he 
does that German arms will either win a 
victory or achleve a deadlock, fears that 
there will be a demand for greater prepar- 
edness. He even foresees the enrolling of 


civillans, men and women, in a new sort of 





reserve prepared to serve the state. He 
hopes, of course, that this lurch into further | 
militarism will be held in check, but he does | 
not see any hope for it in disarmament un- 
less Germany receives pledges which he 
thinks nobody can give. But if this is to be 
the case, how is Germany going to profit by 
the war? Her military will, of course, as- 
sert that by their prowess they have saved 
the country from destruction by a just and 
wonderful self-defence. To assume that if 
Germany does become more militaristic or 
even remains as much so as before the war, 
her Kultur and her national ideals are going 
to spread throughout the world and more 
than ever conquer other nations in the realm 
of ideas, seems utterly preposterous. In that 


case Germany will indefinitely be regarded 
as a menace, and the whole of the civilized 
world will watch her with suspicion and dis- 


trust. Her ideas and ideals will everywhere 
encounter the firmest resistance. 

If we, too, may do some guessing, we should 
not expect to see the slightest gain to the 
nation from that exaltation of feeling and 
united action which has made the German 
nation in arms both so remarkable and so 





formidable. There is more humbug talked 








about the purifying processes of war than 
about anything else. Certainly, one cannot 
find in the progress of events in England to 
date anything that suggests that that na- 
tion is undergoing a new birth. Many of 
the liberties of her citizens have been throt- 
tled, so much s0 that it is questionable wheth- 
er they will all be restored without a long 
struggle, and, unless there is disarmament, 
there is every danger that the nation will 
be conquered by the ideals of the German 
militarists, and itself become militaristic to 
the extent of its means. On every hand re 
action is in full tide. The child-labor laws 
have been broken down, the hours of labor 
lengthened, while the feverish prosperity of 
the war does infinite harm to the wage-earn- 
er. Every moral cause stagnates, while the 
press gives columns to the spread of immor- 
ality, and there has been no real grappling 
with the drink evil. 

There, as in Germany, there will be no 
real moral gain unless certain bold spirits 
rise in revolt when peace comes against the 
whole system of war, or there is a definite 
league for peace and long steps towards in- 
ternationalism. Otherwise, it would appear, 
there would be no substantial gain what- 
ever from the fact that men of all classes 
have stood together in the trenches with de- 
vout patriotism. Such compensations in the 
life of any nation as now appear by no means 
offset the horrible slaughter of the flower 
of the land, and the almost universal grief 
and suffering. Far more substantial results 
must appear to offset the tide of reaction, and 
far-reaching victories for humanity must be 
won about the peace-table in order to enable 
any one to assert with any basis of truth 
that the net result of this struggle is really 
to be a gain either for Germany or for man- 
kind as a whole. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH AND AUSTRIA. 





Francis Joseph came to the throne of the 
Hapsburgs in the midst of storm and leaves 
it in the midst of tempest. Few conspicu- 
ous lives have been bracketed between such 
momentous dates in world history. He was 
born in 1830, the year of the July Revolu- 
tion which saw the reémergence of the Eu- 
rope created by the French Revolution from 
the pall of reaction after Waterloo. He was 
brought to the throne by the revolutionary 
upheaval of 1848, In which the results of the 
French Revolution were definitely affirmed. 
He dies on the eve of a probable world 
transformation. It is the longest personal 
reign in modern history; longer by four 





years than Victoria’s, and longer actually 
than the reign of Louis XIV, if we recall 
that Louis came to the throne a child of five 
while Francis Joseph assumed power at the 
threshold of manhood. Of his career it is 
usual to speak as a pilgrimage of sorrow, 
marked by national misfortunes and person- 
al tragedy. He seems to have borne up well 
under both. He was sustained in part by 
an indomitable pride in an historic tradi- 
tion of six hundred years of Hapsburg rule 
in the heart of Europe, in part probably by 
that light Viennese temperament which as 
serts its will to life and to joy under the 
bitter lessons of time. He has been com- 
{ monly accepted as a man of kindly senti- 
/ ments. If exception is taken to that esti- 
mate one would have to go back to the early 
years of his reign. Historians have not ab- 
solved him of responsibility for the severi- 
ties visited upon the Hungarians after 1849 
and the cruelties of the Austrian rule in 
Italy. That is a matter of half a century. 
The more favorable conception of the man 
has been fostered by the fact that under him 
the monarchy enjoyed a longer era of peace 
than any other nation in Europe. 

Had Francis Joseph died before August, 
1914, there would have been pertinence in 
the classic question of what would become 
of the Hapsburg monarchy when its appar- 
ently sole bond of unity disappeared with 
the person of the Emperor-King. The ques 
tion has now lost meaning. Greater forces 
than the personality of Francis Joseph, or 
of any conceivable personality short of a 
Napoleon, will now determine the fate of 
the Dual Monarchy. If the war is won by 
the Allies, and won decisively, Austria, in 
proportion to its present importance, will 
be the greatest loser. If the war is won by 
the Central Powers or ends in a draw, Aus- 
tria will remain what it has been, as mea- 
sured by integrity of territory. Even with- 
out the war it is likely that events would 
have shown the estimate of the monarchy 
as a state doomed to dissolution to be ex- 
aggerated. The case of Turkey, the most 
conspicuous Sick Man in Europe, shows 
how persistent is the vitality of a state 
whose roots run far back into history. Tur- 
key was kept alive by the let-alone poll- 
cies of Abdul Hamid. When these had lost 
their efficacy, Turkey found relief in the 
heroic remedy of internal revolution admin- 
istered by the Committee of Union. It has 
been se with the Hapsburg monarchy, which 
has profited by the sheer momentum of his- 
torical existence, by luck, and by the play 





of outside forces. Francis Joseph’s throne 
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was saved for him in the first year of his 
reign by the Russian armies which crushed 
the Hungarian rebellion. It survived the dis- 
aster of K6niggratz because it suited Bis- 
marck’s purposes to keep Austria intact and 
friendly. To-day it is Hungary which ope 
rates as an internal force for the mainte 
nance of the monarchy. Magyar sentiment 
desires the preservation of a state in which 
it hopes to dominate. 

But though Austria remain intact, the 
war must inevitably accentuate the steady 
decline in prestige which marked the reign 
of Francis Joseph. He came to the throne 
only forty years after the Austrian Em- 
perors had ceased to be Emperors of the 
Holy Roman Empire. His advent was mark- 
ed by the collapse of the policies of Met- 
ternich which had been dominant in Eu- 
rope since Waterloo. Ten years later came 
Villafranca and the beginning of the end of 
Austrian power in Italy. Five years later, 
in Schleswig-Holstein, came the collapse of 
its leadership in the Germanic system, a 
fact formally attested by Austria’s expulsion 
from the Germanic league two years later, 
after K6niggraitz. After 1871 Austria be 
came, what it has remained to the present 
day, a satellite of Prussia. The war, wheth- 
er won or lost by the Central Powers, means 
the definite subordination of Vienna to Ber- 
lin, even in matters of internal policy. For 
Austria has shown no capacity to play the 
part even of an ally. Its armies have been 
regularly defeated under Austrian leader- 
ship and have now passed virtually under 
German command. It is not likely that, if 
Germany were to win, Austria would be left 
in free control of a military system which 
has broken down on every front, before Rus- 
sia, before Italy, and before Servia, until 
Mackensen came to the rescue. The scheme 
of a Mittel-Europa, which is to establish 
Teutonic ascendency from the Baltic to the 
Gulf of Persia, means the definite subordi- 
nation of the Hapsburg monarchy to the 
Prussian word of command. 

Such a consummation is all the more 
probable because it falls in with Hungarian 
as well as German ambitions. The Magyars 
hold that the war has shown them to be 
the only energetic element in the mon- 
archy. They have not troubled to conceal 
their contempt for the weak-fibred German 
subjects of Francis Joseph and the recal- 
citrant Slavs. Hungary cannot hope to 
stand by itself. It is perfectly content to 


take the premier place in a state dominat- 
ed by German policies and methods. And 
that is the fate which seems to await the 
heritage of the Hapsburg: German tutelage 
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in its external life and Magyar ascendency 
within. 
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THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM. 





Among the answers received by the New 
York World to its circular telegram of in- 
quiry as to “the advisability of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
abolishing the Electoral College and directly 
electing the President of the United States,” 
there is one which we venture to think will 
receive unanimous commendation: 

Representative S. 
District (Rep.)—The 
one that I have not studied at all. 


sachusetts question is 
And, whatever may be the mere count of 


yeas and nays among the answers, it is man- 


serious thinking on the subject the proposal 
gets practically no support at all. 
men, whether Northerners or Southerners, 


anomalous condition of the suffrage in the 
South. 
understood that that condition must be suf- 
fered in perpetuity; only that the tremen- 
dously difficult problem it presents must be 
faced before the plan of election by direct 
popular vote can be considered as a practical 


We are far from wishing it to be 


proposal. Every Southern man quoted is 
dead against the idea; every Northern man 
of importance is against it unless accom- 
panied by a radical change as to suffrage in 
the South. That there are highly weighty 
objections independent of all this we have 
heretofore pointed out; but this difficulty 


stands in the first line, and until it is square- 


ly grappled with there is not a particle of | 


use in going on with the business at all. 


Short of making the election of the Presi- 
dent turn on a nation-wide count of the pop- | 


ular vote, there are methods which would 
give a closer approximation to that than 
is furnished by the existing system. One 
of these, which has often been suggested, and 
which finds considerable support, is that of 
dividing the electoral vote of each State (as 
nearly as possible) in the ratio in which 
the popular vote of that State was divided 
at the polls. For this plan there is much 
to be said, but it should be noted that it 
would not do away with the difficulty pre 
sented by the Southern situation. As soon 
as you get away from the status quo; as soon 
as you go behind the fact that the States of 
the Solid South cast their Presidential vote 
as they, or as the dominant race in them, 
please; a8 soon as you make the distribution 








of the vote within the State a matter with 


E. Winslow, Fourth Mas- | 


ifest that from the men who have done any | 
For these | 


realize that on the very threshold of the mat- | 
ter as a practical problem there stands the | 
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which the other States practically and ef- 
| fectively concern themselves, you inevitably 
| bring up the whole question of the negro’s 
| suffrage. If we are prepared to tackle that 
question, well and good; if not, it can only 
do mischief to agitate another which, the 
moment it gets beyond the academic stage, 


will inevitably drag this one into the arena. 


And even in the abstract, much as is just- 
ly to be said in favor of the proportional-elec- 
method of solid 


State voting is by no means an unmixed evil. 


tors scheme, the present 


The concentration of effort upon States in 
which the winning over of a comparatively 


small number of independent voters is of 


which otherwise 


We see this in 


la reality to the contest 
would be hardly attainable. 
a striking way in such campaigns as those 


| 

! 

} momentous import tis often calculated to give 
} 

| 


which marked the September elections in 


| Maine. In the campaign just closed, such 
| phenomena as that of the vote in Kansas, 
|or Ohio, or New Jersey, or several other 
| States that might be 


more truly significant of the trend of po 


mentioned, are far 
litical feeling, in one respect or another, than 
would be the winning of a few tens of thou- 
sands of votes scattered a nondescript 
way throughout the vast mass of our twenty 
millions of voters between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, the Great Lakes and the Gulf. As 
for corrupt or fraudulent practices, it may 
well be doubted whether, when a great stake 
is involved, the danger of this would not be 
quite as great in a condition in which every 


in 


vote that can be scraped into the pile, no 
matter in which one of our forty-eight States 
it might be found, would be so much to the 





good. In these circumstances, the systemat 


ic organization of the campaign by profes 
sional managers would become a more im- 
portant factor than ever. 

in returning to the subject editorially, the 
World lays stress rather on the defects of 
the mechanism of the existing system than 
on its underlying principle. These defects 
are patent and are fraught with grave pos 
sibilities of danger; and the World is en- 
tirely right in urging that they should be 
remedied. But they are far more likely to 
be remedied at an early day if effort is cen- 
tred on the effecting of such amendment as 
is necessary to accomplish this than if it ts 
loaded down with the difficulties of a more am- 
bitious project of change. The persona! dis 
ability of an individual elector, errors made 
by voters or by election officials affecting him, 
technical complications of any kind in the 
matter, are wholly unnecessary and should 
be removed. One way to get rid of them, and 
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apparently the best as well as the simplest, 
would be to get rid of the mediation of elec- 
tors altogether—the State’s vote, on the same 
basis as at present, being cast directly for 
the Presidential and Vice-Presidential candi- 
Gates. One advantage of this method, and 
one by no means to be despised, is that it 
would permit, what is now absolutely impos- 
sible, a discrimination on the part of voters 
between the Presidential and the Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate of the same party. This 
would compel, what our repeated experience 
of vacancies in the Presidency has failed 
to bring about, a real solicitude in party con- 
ventions as to the quality of the candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency. A Constitutional 
amendment to get rid of the glaring defects 
of the existing mechanism, while leaving its 
basis undisturbed, could, we feel sure, be 
pressed to adoption in a very short time, for 
it would meet with little or no opposition. 
Congress could do no better thing, imme 
Miately after assembling, than to charge a 
special committee with the duty of framing 
an amendment that would effect this sim- 
ple but important and urgent reform. 


JACK LONDON. 

The most engaging figure in the younger 
ranks of American writers disappears with 
the premature death of Jack London. He 
had the gift, rare among our successful au- 
thors, of personality. That cleverness and 
adaptability of which Mr. Brownell spoke the 
other day, and which enables us to simu- 
late the literary flair of the moment, has 
produced an enormous school of red-blooded 
writers of which Jack London must be tak- 
en as the founder. But whereas in his suc- 
eessors the gusto and the “punch” are ma- 
ehine-made and made to order, in Jack Lon- 
don they were the immediate expression of 
an abounding and winning vitality. He was 


more genuine than the primitive heroes of 
his own stories, because he was more many- 
sided and more human. His Socialism, for 


instance, was the expression at the same 
time of a love of combat and freedom and 
justice and of a generous sympathy for the 
weak and the unfortunate. This may not 
be in harmony with his predilection as a 
writer for the brute strength of man, and 
his preoccupation with the chronicles of 
tooth and claw, but it adds to the attrac 
tiveness of the big-muscled, clear-eyed, and 
warm-hearted personality that the general 
public visualized and his friends knew. Not 
since the death of Mark Twain has there 
been a literary figure in this country that 
was productive of so much newspaper copy, 





legitimately and not through the wiles of 
the press agent. The parallel to Mark 
Twain is found in the facts of Jack London’s 
life, a characteristic American career in its 
self-made success out of humble and diffi- 
cult origins. What the Mississippi and the 
West were to Mark Twain, the Pacific and 
the Yukon were to Jack London. The com- 
parison need go no further. It would be 
idle to assert that London coined out of his 
experience the high literary values attained 
by the great Missourian. 

Popular opinion is justified in regarding 
“The Call of the Wild,” published thirteen 
years ago and quite early in his literary ca- 
reer, as the best of his tales. While the zest 
of life, the love of adventure in the open, 
remained with him to the end, the original 
impulse became in later years too much 
overlaid with generalization and formula 
drawn out of books. His brief and sporadic 
studies at college and his reading in eco- 
nomics and popular sociology tended to- 
wards a self-conscious primitiveness. He be- 
came too fond of speaking of male-strength 
instead of men, and his strong lovers were 
too prone to address the object of their af- 
fections as “my mate” or “my woman,” sug- 
gestive more of a training in the principles 
of sex education and the biological respon- 
sibilities of citizenship than of the unre- 
flecting impulses of the truly primitive na- 
ture. The hero of his “Sea Wolf” is a me- 
thodical superman; not so much one of 
Nietzsche’s unconscious blond beasts as a 
man who has read Nietzsche and acts up to 
formula. Better than these sophisticated 
primitives are the genuinely simple types of 
one of his very earliest books, “The God of 
His Fathers,” in which the simple elements 
of struggle, of human endurance, and loyal- 
ty and sacrifice are projected with almost 
childlike directness against the white deso- 
lation of the Far North which London added 
to the geography of literature. 

The anomaly of his Socialist creed has al- 
ready been referred to. To one so fascinat- 
ed by strength, risk, adventure, and the ro- 
mance of elemental humanity there should 
have been in theory little appeal in the 
rigidly scientific demonstrations of the eco- 
nomic forces which shape history in spite 
of the human will. To one so preoccupied 
with the masterful qualities in man there 
should have been little attraction in the 
egalitarian doctrines of Marxism. But as 
we have already intimated, Jack London’s 
Socialism was in large measure the vision of 
a very great adventure. His interest lay less 
in the theories of Socialism or in their 





achievement than in the struggle by which 
they must be put into effect. He was in the 
habit of signing his letters, “Yours for the 
Revolution.” His sympathies, so far as he 
took active part in the Socialist movement, 
were with the militant elements in the move 
ment. He stood with the Industrial Workers 
of the World, with whom he belonged by 
temperament and by experience. His fore. 
cast of the future dealt with the wars that 
were to bring about the ideal social state, as 
in “The Iron Heel.” What chance there 
would be under a perfect reign of justice 
and established security for the play of the 
primitive passions, whether the Socialist 
state would not work for a relaxation of the 
moral fibre which needs tumult and struggle 
and adversity to feed upon, he did not stop 
to contemplate. And this would have been 
too much to ask of one who was himself, as 
we have said, more primitive than most of 
his heroes, and so was not bent upon looking 
far beyond the immediate impulse. 

Jack London is perhaps the best known of 
American writers abroad. He has been for 
years a best-seller in Russia and other coun- 
tries on the Continent. This is due in part 
to the direct appeal of his story-telling art, 
but in large part, also, to the fact that for- 
eigners choose to take the primitive strength 
of his work as typically American. It is very 
much the same case as with Walt Whitman. 
The outsider cannot always understand why 
American literature should ever attempt to 
engage itself in the subtleties and refine 
ment of the complex and civilized Homo 
Europeus, who presumably does not exist in 
this country. From this new, rugged, prim!- 
tive nation they expect a rugged, primitive 
literature. 

European critics are at the opposite pole 
from Mr. Brownell when they insist that we 
shall be ourselves. That self they assume 
must be something fresh, uncritical, un- 
trammelled. The old tradition, so sedulous- 
ly fostered in Europe, that the tomahawk 
and the bowie-knife did service on the streets 
of New York died hard. And whether the 
belief was erroneous or not, it was a pleas- 
ant one to indulge, just as Europeans to 
this day like to imagine that the breezy 
American is the typical American. By this 
standard Jack London has a place in world 
literature which is denied to much greater 
American writers. A creative artist he was 
not. In the long list of his books he has 
not added a living character to our litera- 
ture. His concern, for that matter, was not 
with character, but with action. 
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JAPANESE POLITICS. 





By ERNEST W. CLEMENT. 





Toxo, October 20. 


The recent political crisis has aroused a 
great deal of comment and has provoked an 
unusual amount of criticism. My endeavor 
here will be to represent Japanese opinion, 
especially as reflected in the press or ex- 
pressed by intelligent and well-informed in- 
dividuals. I may not always quote the ipsis- 
sima verba, and I shall not take the space 
to indicate the source of every expression of 
opinion. I shall attempt only to give a fair 
résumé of public sentiment in Japan. 

In the first place, there seems to be no 
very clear statement of the real reason why 
Okuma resigned. He pleaded his advanced 
age; but “everybody knows that is not the 
real reason of his resignation, yet nobody 
seems to know what the true reasons are.” 
It has been suggested that, as he had served 
for two and a half years, a period above the 
average age of cabinets for the past twenty- 
five years, he gave way voluntarily to others. 
He had enjoyed the honors of the coronation 
ceremony, and he was willing to let others 
enjoy those of the coming ceremony of the 
proclamation of H. I. H. Hirohito as Crown 
Prince. At any rate, he seems to have con- 
templated only a slight change in the Cabi- 
net, by merely transferring the Premiership 
to his logical successor, Viscount Kato. The 
other Ministers, as a matter of form, pre- 
sented their resignations at the same time; 
but they would probably have been retained 
if Kato had been named Premier. 

At this point it may be well to speak of 
another matter. It has been known for some 
time that Terauchi was being groomed by 
the bureaucrats for the position of Premier 
on a suitable occasion. It is a little difficult, 
therefore, to understand why, if reports are 
true, Okuma “flirted” with Terauchi during 
the summer and tried to persuade him to 
take the post on strictly constitutional and 
party lines. It may be that it was merely a 
move to shelve Terauchi and clear away 
opposition to Kato. 

Another important political move to pave 
the way for Kato was the attempted amal- 
gamation of the three parties (Doshikai, Chu- 
seikai, and Koyukai) supporting the Okuma 
Administration. When this seemed to be so 
far successful as to insure a small majority 
in the House of Representatives to back up 
the new Kato Ministry, Okuma submitted his 
resignation. This was the natural, logical 
process to pursue under the circumstances, 
and was expected. 

Then, as is often the case, not only in 
France, but also in Japan, the unexpected 
happened. The Elder Statesmen, unrecog- 
nized as a constitutional factor, but still ex- 
tremely powerful, promptly squelched the 
constitutional movement, ignored Okuma’'s 
recommendation of Kato as his successor, and 
themselves recommended Terauchi, whom the 
Emperor, of course, at once summoned and 
asked to form a Cabinet. This was practically 
a “revolution,” and showed that Yamagata is 
the great national “boss,” the power, not 
behind, but before the throne, another Sho- 





gun, a strong Mayor of the Palace to a young 
Emperor. 

It is interesting to note that this coup, ac- 
complished in unusual haste, apparently to 
forestall any popular uprising in opposition, 
is meeting the most severe criticism at the 
hands of the Japanese press. The Kokumin 
Shimbun, the organ of the Elder Statesmen 
and the ultra-Imperialists, is the only journal 
of importance that defends the procedure. 
The two great Osaka dailies and almost all 
the Tokio journals (except one or two minor 
papers) vehemently oppose the new Ministry. 
Let me quote a few of the expressions used: 
“The clansmen and bureaucrats may have 
long been plotting it”; “in utter disregard of 
constitutional principles”; “we wonder what 
it was that obliged the Elder Statesmen to 
resurrect the Count, who is a political back 
number”; “the Count’s administration there 
[Korea] has been vigorously militaristic”; 
“the Elder Statesmen are like summer insects 
flying into the light, only to be burned”; 
“there will be retribution for the Elder States- 
men.” And Terauchi is frequently character- 
ized by such terms as “dictator of Korea”; 
“despotic”; “autocrat”; “soldier-statesman”; 
“reactionary” “clan leader”; “unconstitu- 
tional ruler”; “militarist.” His administrative 
ability is, however, acknowledged. 

It is only fair to state that the friends of 
the new Administration contend that a non- 
partisan national Cabinet is necessary just 
now in connection with various questions 
growing out of the Great War. On the other 
hand, their opponents insist that conditions 
in Japan are far from being identical with 
those in England, where a coalition Cabinet is 
in power. 

Whatever may be the effect of this unex- 
pected change, whether the new Administra- 
tion is a success or not, it is generally held 
by the Japanese press that it is a “political 
retrogression,” a “constitutional reverse,” “a 
complete reaction.” 

The interesting question at present is what 
following Terauchi will have in the Imperial 
Diet. He may naturally expect considerable 
support in the House of Peers; but he can | 
scarcely expect much in the House of Repre- | 
sentatives, unless some party or large num- 
ber of members should enter into what one | 
paper calls “an unholy alliance” with the | 
Administration, 

There is a disposition in some quarters to | 
criticise Okuma for resigning when he was | 
not absolutely certain that he could put 
Kato in his place: “Why should a strong | 
Government with a united majority be bun- | 
died out of office in the midst of profound 
political peace?” 

It should be kept in mind that a “strict 
construction” of the Constitution forbids criti- 
cism of the recent “revolution.” That docu- | 
ment merely says very indefinitely that “the 
respective Ministers of State shall give their 
advice to the Emperor, and be responsible | 
for it.” Ito, in his “Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution,” is more explicit and states that 
“Ministers are directly responsible to the Em- 
peror and indirectly so to the people”; that 
“the power of deciding as to the responsi- 
bility of Ministers is withheld from the Diet”; 
and that “it is the sovereign that can 
decide as to the responsibility of Ministers.” 

And yet, very early in the history of Con-. 
stitutional Imperialism in Japan, the Pre- | 
miers, even the conservative Yamagata, had 
to enter into alliance with a political party, 


| have headed it. 


' 
usually the one predominant in the lower 


house. And for the past ten or fifteen years 
it has been pretty generally acknowledged 
that the Cabinet should not, and could not, 
ignore the political parties. During the past 
decade the emphasis has been put upon the 
spirit, not the letter, of the Constitution. And 
in this sudden crisis the opponents of the 
new Administration appeal to the spirit of 
true constitutionalism. 

One peculiar feature of the new Cabinet 
has caught the attention of keen observera 
While there are several members of the 
House of Peers in the Cabinet and other im- 
portant governmental posts, there is not a 
single member of the House of Representa- 
tives in the Ministry. “Hence, a political war 
may be expected between the two houses 
during the coming session of the Diet In 
other words, it will be a war between the 
Peers and the people.” But it is also sug- 
gested by another, such a Ministry may be 
safer than the “runaway engine” Cabinet of 
Okuma, who was leading the country into 
danger. 

Some comments by Mr. Inukai, leader of 


the Kokuminto, are worth reproducing in this 
connection. He says that, although the new 
Cabinet has the reputation of being an expo- 
nent of “sabre politics,” yet Terauchi, being 


| a man “well versed in administrative affairs” 


and also “extremely cautious” in all that he 
does, may adopt an “unexpectedly pacific 
policy by taking the utmost care in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs.” But, being a “soldier 
in origin,” he may follow the “military fash- 
ion of ordering things in domestic politics.” 
This, however, Mr. Inukai thinks, may “fit 
in with the situation.” 

Another interesting point made by Mr. 
Inukai is expressed in the following words: 
“The manner of present-day political parties 
—or some of them—is to carry a battle-flag 
in the right hand and to hold aloft a white 
flag in the left. They fight, but also are open 
to compromises in broad daylight, all de- 
pending on offers to come. That is how they 
are often made to play the game for the 
bureaucrats.” It certainly is true that Jap- 
anese statesmen are not inclined to stand out 
unflinchingly for a principle; they are past 
masters in the art of compromise. 

The attitude of the Kokumin Shimbun ts 
that it will reserve its opinion of the new 
Ministry until the platform and policies are 
published; that it will be impartial; that the 


| Ministry is not ideal by any means; that its 


membership is not up to the standard. That 
paper insists that if a true national ministry 
was to be formed, Prince Yamagata should 
And the Kokumin is one 
with the Jiji Shimpo in considering the new 
Cabinet an improvement upon the retiring 
one, which the latter journal accuses of “mal- 


| administratio. “ 


In the midst of all the discouragement and 
confusion arising from this reaction.ry move, 
it is well not to become two pessimistic. While 
1 have lived in Japan I have often felt dis- 
couraged over the apparent failure of some 
reform movement; but in most cases I have 
geen success come eventually. I often recall 
this sentence from the “Life of Sir Harry 
Parkes,” by F. V. Dickins: “There is a silent 
strength underlying the sound and fury of 
Japanese politics which will enable the coun- 
try to weather much worse storms than any 
that threaten it." This reaction is only tem- 


porary. 
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Logic of the Election 





It is pretty generally acknowledged that 
the recent Presidential election gave no de 
cisive verdict on any of the specific issues 
that were more or less definitely before the 
people in the canvass. One reason for this, 
no doubt, is the closeness of the contest. The 
result was determined by a narrow margin 
in the electoral vote, and would have been 
reversed by a change of less than 2,000 votes 
from Wilson to Hughes in the State of Cali- 
fornia. The margin in the popular vote, 
though more generous, was yet very moder- 
ate, indeed very small in comparison with 
any of those by which the Republicans car- 
ried the country in any of the elections from 
1896 until the split that wrecked the party 
in 1912; and moreover it is by the electoral 
vote, and not by the popular vote, unless the 
latter is of extremely impressive character, 
that a Presidential election must be judged 
in our system. Thus everybody thinks, and 
justly thinks, of the election of 1880 as an 
overwhelming defeat for Hancock, although 
Garfield’s popular plurality over him was 
only 7,000; while, on the other hand, every- 
body thinks of the Tilden-Hayes election as 
a close one, although Tilden’s popular plu- 
rality was 251,000—equivalent, on the pres- 
ent scale of the voting, to more than half 
a million. 

But the circumstance that the election was 
close is not the only, not even the prinel- 
pal, reason why intelligent commentators, 
and indeed people generally, are not in- 
clined to claim for the election the charac- 
ter of a decisive answer upon any specific 
It is the habit, and on the whole a 
ealutary habit, of the American people to 
look upon the outcome of the Presidential 
election as truly significant, without too 
curious analysis of its composition. Had 
there been a “paramount” issue, or even a 
fairly dominant issue, we should all have 
been inclined to say that the nation had 
Spoken its mind clearly enough in deciding 


issue 


for the man that represented the one or 
the other side of that question. But every- 
body recognizes that what with the multl- 


plicity of questions, all of somewhat codrdi- 
nate moment, and what with the want of 


clear distinction between the opposing par- 
ties on some of the most important of them, 
it is impossible to extricate the answer to 
iny one of them out of the general tangle. 
From this welter of doubt which besets 


when we think of specific issues, we 
emerge, however, as soon as we regard the 
truegle as one between the two contend- 
ing forces viewed in a broader, if vaguer, 
way. After all, what the people were called 
upon to decide was whether they wanted to 
entrust the government of the country to 
Wilson and the Democratic party or to 
Hughes and the Republican party; and 
throughout the campaign there were literally 
millions of voters—or a number, at all 
events, by common consent far greater than 
ever before were in such a state of mind— 
weighing the question from the point of 
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view neither of fixed party attachment nor 
of a dominant desire for the effecting of a 
specific purpose, but from that of the general 
claims of Wilson and the Democratic party 
on the one hand, and of Hughes and the Re 
publican party on the other, to the con- 
fidence of the country. Accordingly, in a 
deeper sense than is usually the case, the 
result must be regarded as a vote of prefer- 
ence—a vote cf confidence, if you will—for 
the Administration as against the Opposition. 
It has been acclaimed as such, and the award 
is just. And it has been pronounced pecu- 
liarly a victory for President Wilson him- 
self, especially because he has everywhere 
shown himself stronger than his party. 

So far, so good. If those who comment on 
the election were content to stop here, there 
would be no ground for cavil. But that prone- 
ness to magnify success, to read into it all 
sorts of wide-reaching interpretations, which 
is so often displayed by our political writers, 
has perhape seldom heen more consp‘cuous- 
ly manifested than on this occasion. We 
hear on all hands of signs and portents. Wil- 
son has not only been victorious, but has had 
a wonderful triumph. Our political history 
has entered upon a new phase. The people 
have pronounced the final doom of every- 
thing that smacks of the “reactionary.” To 
do justice to those who indulge in these 
rhapsodies, it must be admitted that they 
base them upon something more than the 
fact that Wilson won the game, fairly in- 
deed, but by so close a shave that a change 
of two thousand votes out of a million in 
California would have given it to his op 
ponent. To draw such grandiose conclusions 
from so small a source would be manifestly 
absurd. They point to the winning of States 
in the Far West which had always been re- 
garded as safely Republican, and to greatly 
reduced Republican pluralities in the New 
England States (with an actual plurality of 
a few score votes for Wilson in New Hamp- 
shire); and they call attention to the big 
increase in Wilson’s popular vote over that 
which he received in 1912. Let us see wheth- 
er there is in either of these things any- 
thing phenomenal, anything that calls for 
our “special wonder.” 

As to the first point, perhaps a simple com- 
parison will suffice. In 1892 Cleveland ran 
for President on his personal merits and on 
the tariff issue. There were no signs or 
portents in the air; it was an old-fashioned 
party fight. Yet Cleveland carried the rock- 
ribbed Western Republican States of II- 
linols and Wisconsin, and a change of 500 
votes would have given him Ohio. He also 
carried California and Connecticut, and Har- 
rison’s plurality in Rhode Island was only 
2,600. Altogether, the States carried by 
Cleveland in 1892 that went to Hughes in 
1916 were Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, West Virginia, Indiana, II- 
linois, and Wisconsin, with an aggregate elec- 
toral vote of 112, while the States carried by 
Harrison in 1892 that went to Wilson in 1916 
were New Hampshire, Ohio, Nebraska, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and Washington, with an ag- 
gregate electoral vote of only 44. Evident- 





ly, not much of a case can be made for the 
marvellous character of what we have wit- 
nessed this year, especially when it is borne 
in mind that the sentiments springing from 
the Civil War had a thousand times the force 
a quarter of a century ago that they have 
now, and that independence of party ties was 
at that time incomparably less common. 

The other point—the gain in Wilson’s pop- 
ular vote as compared with 1912, a very great 
gain not only in the aggregate, but in al- 
most every State of the Union—requires 
closer examination. To start from the elec- 
tion of 1912, and simply compare the divi. 
sion of the vote between Wilson on the one 
hand and Taft and Roosevelt jointly on the 
other, with the division between Wilson and 
Hughes, as so many have done, is a child- 
ish proceeding. That three-cornered contest 
of 1912 presented a wholly novel situation. 
If it were fair to use that to-day as a basis 
for comparison, without going behind it or 
subjecting the situation to any analysis, then 
it would have been fair to judge the char- 
acter of Wilson’s standing in 1912 after the 
same fashion. In that event, he would have 
had to be regarded as a minority Presiden‘ 
indeed, a minority President with a ven- 
geance; not because he got a much smaller 
popular vote than Taft-Roosevelt, but be- 
cause, outside the eleven States of the strict- 
ly solid South, the only States he carried 
against Taft-Roosevelt were Arizona, Ken- 
tucky, and Oklahoma, thus cutting an incom- 
parably worse figure in the electoral vote 
than Bryan did in any one of his three over- 
whelming defeats. Nobody with a particle 
of political sense regarded Wilson as starting 
his Administration, and his prospects of re- 
election, with such a handicap as that. The 
Roosevelt vote of 1912 comprised, one need 
not say a very great number of Democrats, 
but a very great number of persons who, as 
between Wilson and Taft, greatly preferred 
Wilson. These Mr. Wilson did not have to 
win over, but only to hold. 

But it is not only the composition of the 
vote in the three-cornered contest that has to 
be taken into account. Still more important 
is the whole character of the political story 
of which the campaign of 1912 formed the 
turning-point. The Democratic party was 
disastrously torn asunder by the Bryan free- 
silver crusade in 1896. The Democratic pop- 
ular plurality of 380,000 in 1892 was turned 
into a Republican plurality of 600,000 in 1896, 
850,000 in 1900, 2,540,000 in 1904, 1,270,000 in 
1908, with electoral majorities of correspond- 
ingly overwhelming character. But in 1912 
there happened to the Republican party a 
stroke far more startling, far more deeply 
divisive, than that which smote the Demo- 
cratic party in 1896. In the electoral college 
the party almost utterly disappeared; its 
popular vote was cut in two. That the two 
parts should become cemented together, at 
the very next election, as though nothing had 
happened, nobody could possibly expect; the 
only question was as to the extent to which 
the defection would show itself at the end 
of four years. As was pointed out in the 
Nation at the opening of the recent cam- 
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paign, if in every State there were added to 
Wilson’s vote of 1912 20 per cent. of Roose 
velt’s vote, while Hughes got Taft’s vote 
and 80 per cent. of Roosevelt’s, Mr. Wilson 
would have 272 electoral votes and win. As 
a matter of fact, he got 276 electoral votes; 
and while of course these were not in all 
instances the ones marked out by that cal- 
culation, the popular vote as a whole was 
divided almost precisely according to that 
ratio. Is there anything abnormal, any- 
thing peculiarly impressive, anything of pro- 
found moral or political import, in such a 
showing? Is it not rather just what would 
happen in any ordinary political conjuncture 
of this nature? It constituted, indeed, as was 
said above, a vote of approval for the Admin- 
istration, a vote which Mr. Wilson may just- 
ly regard as a personal tribute; but it was 
not a tribute of rare or extraordinary char- 
acter. 

And finally, such as it was, nothing is more 
certain than that he would have failed of 
obtaining it if the Republican candidate had 
not made a campaign of a character incredi- 
bly inept and impotent. We may be unable 
to trace the origin of a given set of election 
results; but there is no difficulty at all in 
predicting the nature of the effects that are 
bound to be produced by certain gross and 
undisputed factors that enter visibly into 
the contest. As the recent campaign went 
on, day after day, week after week, the sense 
of utter disappointment in Mr. Hughes was— 
with a short break just after the eight-hour 
affair at Washington—constantly deepened. 
The man who had been expected to impress 
himself on the people as a notable character 
and an impressive campaigner contented 
himself with bald and monotonous repetition 
of shopworn platitudes, and of undiscrim- 
inating and intemperate criticisms of his 
opponent. It was only by shutting one’s eyes 
and ears to what he was doing and saying 
now, and firmly fixing one’s mind upon the 
reputation he had won years ago, that it 
was possible to think of him as worthy 
of the Presidency. If you had asked any 
man, a week before the election, whether he 
thought Hughes was as strong before the 
people as he had been when he was nom- 
inated, is there any doubt what the answer 
would have been? Would there have been 
one man in a hundred who did not know 
that he had been losing votes by the hun- 
dred thousand? This is not matter of con- 
jecture; it is a moral certainty. That Mr. 
Hughes lost Progressive votes by failing to 
manifest the sympathy they looked for has 
been often enough insisted on; but there 
was a failure far broader than this. Thou- 
sands of men who had no sympathy what- 
ever with the Progressives of 1912, and who, 
moreover, were intensely dissatisfied with 
Wilson, were literally driven into the Wil- 
son fold by Hughes’s speeches. All this we 
do not in the least learn from the election 
figures; we knew it before, and do not know 
it one whit better now. It was not possi- 
ble to infer from it, before the election, that 
Hughes would be beaten, because no one 
knew from what point he had started; it is 
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possible to infer from it, after the election 
turned out so close, that, had he made a cam- 
paign such as everybody expected of him, 
he would have been signally victorious. 
Thus it appears that Mr. Wilson, while 
fully entitled to the credit of victory, has 
won his reélection by a majority not in any 
way or in any aspect phenomenal; and that 
he would certainly have failed to win it at 
all if his opponent had come anywhere near 
to fulfilling the expectations confidently en- 
tertained of him when he was nominated. 
Nor is it to be regarded as useless, or wan- 
tonly ungracious, to set this forth. For it is 
quite possible that false notions on this sub- 
ject may do serious mischief. If the election 
be regarded as a wonderful triumph for 
everything that can label itself “progres- 
sive’—which it was not—it may be used as a 
means of pushing through Congress foolish 
or dangerous schemes, supposed to have re- 
ceived in advance the “sanction of soci- 
ety.” And if it be regarded as a manifes- 
tation of extraordinary trust and confidence 
in Mr. Wilson—which it likewise was not 
—it may be used as a means of marshalling 
the people “behind the President” in any 
policy he may feel moved to adopt, irrespec- 
tive of its merits. There are ticklish times 
before the nation in more matters than one, 
and it behooves us all to keep our heads 
level—a process difficult enough at best, and 
certainly not made easier by filling them 
with false notions of what has already hap- 
pened. SCRUTATOR. 


Notes from the Capital 





ADMIRAL C. H. DAVIS. 





What science did for the poet Goethe, elec- 
tricity for the portrait-painter Morse, and 
“simplified” spelling for the ironmaster Car- 
negie, color-box and brush have done for 
Charles Henry Davis, retired Rear-Admiral 
of the United States navy—afforded him a 
change of thought and occupation when his 
round of daily duties grew monotonous. In 
our Corcoran Gallery lately he had an ex- 
hibition of his water-color sketches. The idea 
of “an elderly naval man” devoting his spare 
hours to this sort of work strikes many per- 
sons as whimsical, particularly as a majority 
of his subjects are odds and ends of land- 
scape, eminently dry and preéminently peace- 
ful. In the recent show at least half the 
scenes depicted lay in Jamestown, R. I, near 
his summer cottage. There were also a few 
bits picked up in the streets and yards of 
Washington, and a still smaller number dealt 
with the ocean and its shipping. The pic- 
tures in the latter category were full of psy- 
chological suggestion, for we usually con- 
ceive of a confirmed sea-dog as having a mind 
overflowing with the poetry of his lifelong en- 
vironment, and capable of interpreting it to 
landsmen, whereas Admiral Davis appears 
to have drawn upon his most practical and 
prosaic store of knowledge for his inspira- 
tion. His ships might have been the designs 
of a naval constructor, drafted absolutely to 
scale, tipped at prescribed angles to the hori- 
zontal, and colored with an eye single to 
exact reproduction, while the waves on which 





they ride might as well have been made of 
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wood and the overhanging skies of scrap tin. 
Here, doubtless, is where the Admiral's pro- 
fessional training in accuracy came into play: 
he could allow himself a little latitude with 
trees and flowers, sand-dunes and marshes, 
but his war-vessels must be just so long and 
just so broad, and painted in just such a way 
above the water line, and have just so many 
guns protruding in just such directions from 
portholes of just such size and set just so 
many feet apart, and their surroundings must 
be as solid as themselves. 

Though Admiral Davis has never figured 
conspicuously as a hero of history, he has 
several claims to distinction He is a bro- 
ther-in-law of Henry Cabot Lodge; he was 
the personal representative of President 
Cleveland in the official escort which took 
charge of the Infanta Eulalia of Spain on her 
tour of our country in 1893, and seized the 
opportunity to read the people of sundry 
neighborhoods a pretty sharp lecture on the 
deadly sin of toadyism, which did not increase 


his popularity among the offenders; and, for 
his last public appearance before retirement, 
he was the centre of an international incident 
which aroused much feeling in England and 
America while it lasted, and put to a test the 
good nature of both countries 

About the middle of January 1907, the 
city of Kingston, Jamaica, was visited by an 
earthquake which killed several hundred men 
and women, and was followed by a fire that 
destroyed the entire business centre of tbe 
city. Not a British ship was anywhere with- 
in reaching distance; but Rear-Admiral 
Evans, in command of our North Atlantic 
squadron, was off the coast of Cuba a hun- 
dred miles or so away. The instant the news 
reached him he detached two men-of-war and 
sent them to Jamaica in charge of Davis, in 
the hope of being of service there. President 
Roosevelt was equally prompt to act, ordering 
two naval supply ships to the scene of the 
disaster. Jamaica then had for its Governor 
one Alexander Swettenham, a man of some 


executive experience in the British colonies, 
but by nature a queer stick. He sent a haaty 
message to Davis, requesting that the cus- 
tomary salute be omitted, lest the ignorant 
blacks on the island might mistake the roar 
of the guns for another earthquake and be 
panic-stricken. Davis issued the order, but 
it failed to reach one ship in time to prevent 
her firing. This seems to have greatly tIrri- 
tated Swettenham, and, without waiting for 
any explanation of it, he assumed a porcu- 
pine-like attitude of hostility 

Davis wrote to the Governor, saying that 
his American seamen, surgeons, and medical 
supplies were at hand to be of use in any 
way they could, to relieve suffering or to 
protect the property of citizens from loot- 
ing. It was a most kindly offer, but it drew 
from Swettenham a letter which for down- 
right boorishness, thinly veneered with the 
phraseology of diplomatic correspondence, 
probably stands unique in the records of 
international intercourse It not only re- 
jected scornfully the proffers of help, but 
directed the Admiral to withdraw men whom 
he had already landed on the invitation of 
another official. It left Davis no option but to 
withdraw, which he did at once and sailed 
back to his station. 

The intelligent inhabitants of Kingston 
were as indignant as the American officera 
They condemned Swettenham's arrogance in 
unmeasured terms. In England the press, 
with substantial unanimity, opened fire upon 
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his bad manners, while apologies were sent 
over his head from Downing Street to Wash- 
ington, where they were accepted by the 
President in the spirit in which they were 
tendered, and the incident was declared 
closed. 

From his appearance, Davis would sooner 
be taken for a student than for a man trained 
to arms. His bald head, his long Roman 
nose, and his strongly New Englandish cast 
of countenance would be more appropriately 
projected against the background of a Har- 
vard classroom than of a man-of-war’s deck. 
A study of his face makes his dabbling in art 
seem less astonishing. TATTLER. 


Rabindranath Tagore 





By PAUL E. MORE 





People who know that I have made some 
study of the ancient books of India sometimes 
ask me how much of their spirit is to be 
found in the prose-poems and plays of 
Rabindranath Tagore. Others, made dis- 
trustful of their own judgment by the inter- 
n tional cult of this modern Hindu and by 
his reception of the Nobel Prize, ask me with 
bated breath whether I really find him the 
profound saviour of society his enthuaiasts 
proclaim him to be. 

To the first of these questione, at least, I 
can give a very definite answer. Whatever 
Tagore may be, and whencesoever he 
draws his inspiration, he is in essence every- 
thing that ancient India, philosophically and 
religiously, was not. I do not mean, of 
course, that one cannot find echoes of the 
older poets in his imagery and language, or 
that superficially there may not be resvum- 
blances in their way and his way of rep -e 
senting nature and the life of men. It may 
even be possible to point out isolated paral- 
iels of a more substantial sort. But at heart, 
in its inner meaning, the world of Ta- 
gore is as far from that of his ancestors as 
if he had been born under the sky of con- 
temporary France or England. His very imi- 
tations of that remote past are a sly betray- 
al of its spirit. I do not see how any one 
who has really read himself into Sanskrit 
literature can fail to be impressed by this 
difference; it even can be shown, I think, by 
placing several of Tagore’s more char- 
acteristic prose-poems by the side of a few 
extracts from the older literature. Take, for 
example, these pieces from his earliest and 
latest collections,* which will serve the dou- 
ble purpose of providing material for com- 
parison and of exhibiting him in his best 
vein to those not already familiar with his 
work: 

FRUIT-GATHERING, LXXI. 
O the waves, the sky-devouring waves, glis- 
tening with light, dancing with life, the 





*The Macmillan Company has published a number of 
Tagore’s works, in translations mostly from his own 
hand The two latest volumes are ‘‘Fruit-Gathering"™ 
and ‘The Hlangry Stenes and Other Stories.’' I may 
eay here that the former of these is not much more 
than a weakened repetition of hie ‘“‘Gitanjall.". Ets» 
‘“Stories’’ are to me, on the whole, the most tnterest- 
ing of hie writings. The necessity of telling something 
gives them the resemblance of a backbone. 





waves of eddying joy, rushing for ever. 
The stars rock upon them, thoughts of 
every tint are cast up out of the deep 
and scattered on the beach of life. 
Birth and death rise and fall with their 
rhythm, and the sea-gull of my heart 
spreads its wings crying in as 


GITANJALI, LXXIIL 


Deliverance is not for me in renunciation. I 
feel the embrace of freedom in a thou- 
sand bonds of delight. 

Thou ever pourest for me the fresh draught 
of thy wine of various colors and fra- 
grance, filling this earthen vessel to the 
brim. 

My world will light its hundred different 
lamps with thy flame and place them 
before the altar of thy temple. 

No, I will never shut the doors of my 
senses. The delights of sight and hear- 
ing and touch will bear thy delight. 

Yes, all my illusions will burn into illumina- 
tion of joy, and all my desires ripen into 
fruits of love. 


GITANJALI, XLIV. 


This is my delight, thus to wait and watch at 
the wayside where shadow chases light 
and the rain comes in the wake of the 
summer. 

Messengers, with tidings from unknown 
skies, greet me and speed along the 
way. My heart is glad within, and the 


breath of the passing breeze is sweet. ¢) 
/\ccounting equal pleasure and pain, gain and 


From dawn till dusk I sit here before my/ 
door, and I know that of a sudden the 
happy moment will arrive when I shall 
see. 

In the meanwhile I smile and I sing all 
alone. In the meanwhile the air is fill- 
ing with the perfume of promise. 3 


FRUIT-GATHERING, LXXXV. 
My Master has bid me while I stand at the 


roadside, to sing the song of Defeat, for > 


that is the bride whom He woos in 
secret. ° 

She is silent with her eyes down-cast; she 
has left her home behind her, from her 
home has come that wailing in the wind. 

But the stars are singing the love-song of 
the eternal to a face sweet with shame 


and suffering. 


GITANJALI, XI. 

Leave this chanting and singing and telling 
of beads! Whom dost thou worship in 
this lonely dark corner of a temple with 
doors all shut? Open thine eyes and 
see thy God is not before thee! 

is there where the tiller is tilling the 
hard ground and where the path-maker 
is breaking stones. He is with them in 
sun and in shower, and his garment is 
covered with dust. Put off thy holy 
mantle and even like him come down 
on the dusty soil! 


It might be possible to quote prose-poems 
of Tagore’s which would strike the read- 
er as more vivid than these in their imagery, 
but none, I think, which would express more 
finely what the adepts would call his “mis- 
sion,” or which would add anything essen- 
tial to the round of ideas in these five selec- 
tions. Now, how do these ideas stand when 
tested by the ancient thought of India? To 
answer that question we need only look for 


He 





a moment at a poem which is easily access!- 


ble in translations, and which, if I may be 
pardoned the reference, I have myself treated 
at some length in an essay*—the Bhagavad. 
gita. The theme of that poem is the ex. 
hortation of the god Krishna to a prince 
who suddenly, in the presence of two ar. 
mies drawn up for battle, is filled with dis- 
may at the thought of the carnage to ensue 
and with dejection over the tangled problem 
of human duty. The drift of the god’s ad- 
monition can be gathered, though inadequate. 
ly, of course, from these few scattered coup- 
lets: 

Thou art grieved for those that need 
grief, yet speakest thou words of wis- 
dom; 

They that know grieved not for the dead or 
the living. 


He who reckoneth it the slayer, 
And he who deemeth it the slain, 
They both distinguish ill; 

This slayeth not, and it is not slain. 


As a man putteth off his outworn garments, 

And taketh other new ones, 

So the Indweller putteth off these outworn 
bodies, 

And entereth into other new ones. 


Moreover regarding thy native right 
oughest not to waver, 

Since for one born a warrior there is no bet- 

{ ter thing than a righteous battle. 


no 


thou 


loss, victory and defeat, 
tird up thyself for the battle. 
not incur guilt. 


Thy service is in the work only, but in the 
fruits thereof never; 

Be not impelled by the reward of works, 
neither be attached to do no work. 


if a man ponder things of the senses, attach- 

ment ariseth unto these; 

And from attachment is born desire, and from 
desire springeth contention. 


Whosoever restraineth outwardly his mem- 
bers, 
Yet continueth within his heart to meditate 
The things of the senses as one self-deluded, 
e is called hypocrite. 


To complete the comparison, let me add 
three little epigrammatic poems, the thought 
of which I have tried to transfer to Eng- 
lish verse: 

Rather, this World forever as a wheel 
Itself revolveth: sure, no guilty hand 
Propelled it, nor shall any bid it stand, 

Nor any wit a primal cause reveal. 


And thou, my Soul, the same unlaureled race 

Art dragging on through weary change of 
form; 

Nay, if to-day thou murmur in the storm, 

Blame yesterday and choose to-morrow’s place. 


Like as a dancing-girl to sound of lyres 
Delights the king and wakens sweet desires 
For one brief hour, and having shown her 
art 
With lingering bow behind the scene retires: 


So o’er the Soul alluring Nature vaunts 
Her lyric spell, and all her beauty flaunts; 
And she, too, in her time withdrawing 
leaves 
The Watcher to his peace—'tis all she wants. 


So thou shalt 





*In the sixth volume of my ‘Shelburne Easays."’ 
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Real Americanism—Exhibit A 


THE AMERICAN AMBULANCE HOSPITAL 
in PARIS (Neuilly) 





3uilt for a school Lycee 
Pasteur— but never used 
for any purpose but to show 





the French how much sym- 
pathy America has for the 
wounded and what Amer- 
ican medical skill and nurs- 


ing can do. 
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In the main hospital at Neuilly there are places 
for 575 wounded and nearly every bed is occupied. 
In addition about 900 patients who have been 
treated at the American Ambulance and who still 
require surgical and medical attention are placed in 
auxiliary or out-hospitals nearby and are regularly 
visited by members of the staff of the American 
Ambulance. Through the generosity of Mrs. Har- 
ry Payne Whitney there has been established a 
branch hospital at Juilly, about twenty-five miles 
from Paris, which is known as Hospital “ B,”’ 
where about 200 patients are cared for. ‘There 
are, therefore, about 1600 wounded who are daily 
under the direct care of the American Ambulance. 
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AMERICAN AMBULANCE HOSPITAL, 14 Wall Street, New York 
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lhe Ambulance Hospital has become famous for the high quality of its work and its ability to adjus: 
itself to the many new problems which arise. For the many new inventions in fighting machines ar 
reflected in the novel and terrible wounds inflicted. The staff has been constantly called upon to invent 
new apparatus for the support of wounded legs and arms, or parts of legs and arms, so that the patient 
may be brought to the point of maximum efficiency when he is restored to his country and family. 



























As the soldier to the left is depicted in the act of receiv- 
ing his Croix de Guerre for valiant conduct in the field it 
seems reasonable to suppose that both he and his country 
will be grateful to the agency which brought him back to 
usefulness. 








\nd here is a convalescent able to receive a visit 
from his wife and mother. One knows they are grate- 
ful and appreciative and if they examine the bed close- 
ly they may perchance be able to find out what city, 

hool or individual furnished and endowed the bed 


upon whi h the patient lies. 














hiiktk HOSPITAL EXPENSE IS IN EX- $6000 will support a ward for a year. 
ChSS OF $1000 per day and it needs contri- $600 will support a bed for a year. 
butions all the time. $37.50 will pay a nurse for a month. 
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Visit of President Poincaré to the Hospital 
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Will You Share in the Repayment of America’s Debt to France? 


AMERICAN AMBULANCE HOSPITAL, 14 Wall Street. New York 
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lhe Way Wounded Were Carried Over the Mountain Passes in Alsace 
Before the American Ambulances Arrived 


AMERICAN AMBULANCE HOSPITAL 
14 Wall Street, New York City 


Enclosed find $ for the American Ambulance. I wish the same to be used 


Name 


Address coneesnenememgnens 


Make Checks payable to J. P. Morgan & Co 


Every cent of every dollar goes to the Hospital. No part of any contribution is used to pay expenses of printing, postage, adver- 
tising, salaries or anything but Hospital expense. 
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The seer enlightened lays apart 
Follies that dizzy the child heart, 
And upward turns his steps to climb 
he terraced heights of Wisdom. There 
sublime 


He stands, and unperturbed looks down 
Upon the far-off swarming town, 
Sees the bent farmers till the soil 
Like burrowing ants, and wonders at their 
toil. 


4 


The length of these quotations will be ex- 
cused, for they tell more of the absolute 
contrast between the old and the new than 
I could say in columns of comment. In 
place of Tagore’s delight in the waves of 
change, the alternations of birth and death, 
there was in the heart of the ancient Hindu 
a yearning to escape into a region of un- 
changing peace.- In place of the dreaming 
dissolution into Nature and of waiting for 
,her “perfume of promise,” there was a dis- 
ay rust of the world’s visible beauty as of a 

snare for the soul. In place of surrender to 

the lulling charm of illusion there was a 
Ajpamoer of austere renunciation. In place of 

the humanitarian religion of sympathy, 

which is at bottom nothing more than the 
pis aller of a soul that has sought for spir- 
itual things and failed to find them through 

{inate to climb the heights, there was the 
" ambition of the, seer to transcend the world. 

And, above aN, in place of this effeminate 
feeling of defeat, this pacifistic waiting by 
the roadside and puddling in sentiment, 
there was a manly call to battle in the ever- 
lasting fight of life, and a command to per- 
form the duties laid upon us by the law of 
being, as duties and with no thought of 
reward. Even those seers who, as belonging 
to another caste, were not called to battle 
but to mystic contemplation, made their life 
of solitary retirement a strenuous, sometimes 
a fierce, discipline of the will. 

No; Tagore is nice and he is pretty, 
but he has no more relation, in essential mat- 
ters, to the great and grave faith of old than 
has M. Maeterlinck or Fiona Macleod or Mr. 
W. B. Yeats or any other of the nice and 
pretty writers who have been filling our 
Western world with a saccharine imitation 
of mysticism. It is, in fact, most significant 
that Tagore’s first volume was introduced 
to us with a preface by Mr. Yeats. These 
poems are dear to that haunter of a paradise 
of bloodless houris because, as he says, “lov- 
ers, while they await one another, shall find, 
in murmuring them, this love of God a magic 
gulf wherein their own more bitter pas- 
sion may bathe and renew its youth’; 
Tagore is precious because he “has been con- 
tent to discover the soul and surrender him- 
self to its spontaneity.” But the commenda- 
tions of Mr. Yeats were scarcely needed to 
point to the real affinity of these bubbles 
from the Orient. They are, in fact, no more 
than a part of the belated and, since the 
war, generally reprobated wave of neo-Ro- 
manticism which has been seeking for in- 
spiration in the spontaneity of vague yearn- 
ings, for truth in the glamour of illusions, 
for strength in the repudiation of discipline, 
for the dust of victory in the perfume of 
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promise, for duty in a costless sympathy, for 
religious charity in a denial of man’s re- 
sponsibility, for spirituality in pretended in- 
nocence, for God in the self-indulgence of 
sentiment. 

I find that in answering the first ques- 
tion I have virtually answered the second 
also. I would not, however, be supposed, in 
drawing the contrast between the old and 
the new spirit of India, to be offering the 
doctrine and discipline of the Rishis as some- 
thing that our world needs to take into its 
life. There is much in that ancient litera- 
ture of which I cannot at all approve, and I 
believe that we have better and safer guides 
nearer home. Neither would I be supposed 
to be callous to the many graces and the oc- 
easional glints of insight in Mr. Tagore’s 
writings. I can at the proper season en- 
joy his niceness of phrase and wander at 
ease in his garden of fragile flowers. But a 
protest is due against taking this effeminate 
Romanticist with solemn seriousness as the 
bearer of a religious message in these deep- 
ly troubled times. “Mr. Tagore,” to cite his 
Celtic sponsor again, “has as little thought 
of sin as a child playing with a top. His 
poems have stirred my blood as nothing has 
for years.” Mr. Yeats speaks by the card, 
and those who, like him, feel their blood’ 
stirred by this sort of spiritual pap—why, 
let them congratulate themselves for their 
supersensitiveness. As for me, if any one 
cares for my opinion, in these days when 
the devil is unchained, I look to get what 
consolation and hope I can from philoso- 
phers who at least have the advantage of 
being virile. 

“ 


Some Outstanding Novels of 
the Year 


By H. W. BOYNTON. 








The discouraging thing about a survey 
of recent British and American fiction,* at 





*The Leatherwood God. By William Dean Howells. 


Century. 
A Country Chronicle. By Grant Showerman. Cen- 
tury. 
Our Natupski Neighbors. By Edith Miniter. Holt. 
Witte Arrives. By Elias Tobekin. Stokes. 
Windy McPherson’s Son. By Sherwood Anderson. 
Lane. 
Casuals of the Sea. By William McFee. Doubleday, 
Page. 
Fondie. By Edward C. Booth. Appleton 
The Trufiers. By Samuel Merwin. Bobbs-Merril!. 
The Rising Tide. By Margaret Deland. Harper. 
The LAon’s Share. By Arnold Bennett Doran. 
Love and Lucy. By Maurice Hewlett. Dodd, Mead. 
Hatchways. By Ethel Sidgwick. Small, Maynard. 
Watermeads. By Archibald Marshal!. Dodd, Mead. 


Lady Connie. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Hearst In 
ternational Library Co. 


The Romance of the Martin Connor. By Oxwald Ken- 





dall. Houghton Mifflin. 

Filling Hise Own Shoes. By Henry C. Rowland. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Rainbow's End, By Rex Beach. Harper 

The Leopard Woman. By Stewart E. White. Double- 
day, Page. 

The Green Alleys. By Eden Philipotts. Macmillan. 

The Dark Forest. By Hugh Walpole. Doran. 

Mr. Britling Sees It Through. By H. G. Wells 
Macmillan. 


VOT 
any particular moment, has been the recog- 
nition of the relative inferiority of our do- 
mestic output, in point of sincerity and force 
as well as of workmanship. We have many 
clever entertainers, but they keep mainly to 
the short story, or carry over the methods 
of the short story into the long. We have a 
number of earnest writers, like Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who do their best to elevate and 
instruct us. But we have few novels, in- 
deed, which unconstrainedly utter ourselves 
as we are: give, without self-consciousness, 
the true flavor and atmosphere which we, as 
Americans, are tasting and breathing every 
day of our lives. They give us enough and 
to spare of New Englandism and New York 
ism and provincialism under divers labels, 
but far too little of the Americanism we all 
have in common. “Huckleberry Finn” had 
it, and “Silas Lapham,” and there are a 
number of stories of the present season 
which undeniably have it, in however var) 
ing degrees. 

In “The Leatherwood God” Mr. Howells 
brings to life a strange episode from the 
frontier of the thirties. The story is based 
upon the earlier narrative of an Ohio chron- 
icler; but Mr. Howells himself grew up in 
the tradition of Dylks and his “Little Flock,” 
and has always had it in mind as material 
for fiction. The episode itself is of univer- 
sal interest; there are Dylkses in all place 
and ages; but the setting, the atmosphere, 
and in a sense the meaning of the picture 
are American, are of ourselves. This qual- 
ity one feels strongly also in “A Country 
Chronicle.” It is not so much a story as 
a group of sketches from memory. But Pro- 
fessor Showermnn’s remembrance of boy- 
hood in the eighties has a veritably creative 
quality; it is not the less faithful for its 
touch of glamour. There is rea) character- 
ization here, and, if the surface action is 
slight, one feels beneath it a deeper stream, 
a national current flowing onward to its 
destiny. It is a vivid and sincere interpre- 
tation of American life as it was embodied 
in a little Middle-Western village commu- 
nity, a generation ago. Already there was 
the problem of the melting-pot, Germans and 
Polacks bringing their different standards 
and customs to be dealt with. “Our Natup 
ski Neighbors” shows the problem being 
worked out under somewhat similar condi- 
tions in our own day. Here, again, we 
have to do with a village farming commu- 
nity. But Mr. Showerman’s was a thrifty, 
hard-working, child-bearing community, re- 
taining much of the pioneer spirit. “Weat 
Holly,” on the other hand, is a gone-to-seed 
New England village of to-day, still mainly 
in the hands of its old families, but precar!- 
ously held, by reason of shiftless farming, 
excessive mortgages, and general slackness 
and indifference. Hither come the Natup- 
skis, a family of Polish peasants, utterly 
ignorant, utterly aliens, yet furnished with 
the energy, the breeding powers, and the ap- 
palling thrift of all pioneers. In the end 
West Holly takes as many lessons from them 
as it gives. It is a book of extravagant hu- 
mor dealing with a very real substance. The 
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“Witte Arrives” of Elias Tobekin is a con- 
crete and sober handling of the same prob- 
lem. 


Still another “first novel,” and perhaps the 
most remarkable of the year, is “Windy Mc- 
Pherson’s Son,” by Sherwood Anderson. 
Windy McPherson is the leading drunkard 
and braggart in a small Iowa town. His son 
is ambitious and industrious: this is the 
story of the younger McPherson’s search for 
success. He seems to attain it with the 
acquisition of wealth and power, with mar- 
riage to an exceptional woman. But the 
time comes when he feels that all this is 
not enough, that he has not even aimed for 
the true goal; and so he goes upon a vague 
quest, groping here and there for some key 
to the meaning of human life. He stumbles 
upon it at last—the ancient and always elu- 
sive key of disinterested love and service. 
The theme of the story is, it will be seen, 
one of the oldest in the world, but it re- 
ceives here a fresh and true American em- 
bodiment. The same theme is less deter- 
minately handled in two recent English nov- 
els by virtually new writers. Mr. McFee’s 
“Casuals of the remain casuals even 
when he is done with them, homeless wan- 
derers, wistfully seeking spiritual foothold 
in a universe which may or may not pos- 
sess somewhere a pivot or a goal—probably 
not. Mr. Booth’s “Fondie” is another in- 
conclusive study of the human mystery. It 
compasses two astonishing feats of charac- 
terization and negligently declines to make 
any comment upon the product. Fondie’s 
self-distrust and self-denial, Blanche’s eager 
and ill-fated search for happiness—what do 
either of these things mean or amount to? 
The author will not commit himself: here 
your facts, he seems to say, make what 
you can of them: they beat me! 


Sea” 


are 


Poor Blanche is really slain by the strong 
and primitive and not unwholesome urge of 
her sex. How that urge is to be dealt with, 
how suppressed or pampered, or fulfilled— 
this, of course, is the great theme for the 
story-tellers of any season. “The Trufflers” 
of Samuel Merwin deals amusingly with a 
current variation. Here (upon the stage of 
Greenwich Village Bohemia) is a good-hu- 


mored satire upon those youngish persons 
of both sexes who, waving the banner of 
feminism or of some other convenient phi- 


losophy, try to escape the responsibilities of 
and achieve no better relation to so- 
clety than that of a feeble and unhappy para- 


Bex, 


sitiam. It is excellent comedy—and a plea 
for honest mating. So also, needless to say, 
ia “The Rising Tide.” As her title indi- 
cates, Mrs. Deland looks upon the feminist 


movement as something to be met, not de- 
nied. Her heroine is absurd but real, with 
aims and claims for women which are ex- 
travagant and yet not altegether idle. It is 
perhaps not by accident that Mrs. Deland 
builds a “Freddy” earnest and not unlova- 
ble but totally without humor. Feminism 
engages Mr. Bennett in “The Lion’s Share,” 
but fails to depress him. Rosamund, the 
staving suffragist leader, does not, after all, 
get possession of pretty Audrey. For Aud- 
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rey, as the wise Madame Piriac discerns, is 
of the other type—the woman who under- 
stands and preserves, who lives for the sake 
of some man: “If there is anything on 
earth worth keeping,” says Madame Piriac, 
“women must keep it. And the tradition 
will be lost if every woman listens to Madame 
Rosamund.” This, also, is a book of com- 
edy, in Mr. Bennett’s most amusing style, 
and with a sound kernel of sense such as 
genuine comedy must have. His Audrey, 
like Mr. Hewlett’s Lucy (“Love and Lucy”) 
is a woman who needs to be loved and who 
means to be loved. But in Lucy’s world, 
though it is a world of today, feminism does 
not so much as exist. Here, again, as in 
Miss Sidgwick’s “Hatchways,” we are upon 
the plane of romantic comedy. There are 
certain points of resemblance between these 
two tales. In each we have a pretty and 
charming and loveworthy married creature 
suffering from the apparent indifference or 
inaccessibility of a wooden husband. And 
in each the husband is presently vindicat- 
ed by the revelation of knightly and roman- 
tic qualities. “Love and Lucy” is quite the 
most successful thing Mr. Hewlett has 
achieved in a modern setting. Nor has Miss 
Sidgwick’s equally delicate and elaborate 
method produced anything more characteris- 
tic than “Hatchways.” What interests her, as 
usual, is an intimate family and neighbor- 
hood group, with its inner and outer circles, 
its minute adjustments, and its passion of 
inclusiveness as well as of exclusiveness. 
That true dowager, the Duchess; the young 
Duke; Lord Iveagh, his brother, whose fate 
so trembles in the balance; du Frettay; 
above all, Ernestine, the peace-Bringer and 
cherisher of souls: there is no more distin- 
guished group in any of Miss Sidgwick’s 
polite canvases. Character is much to her, 
but always character as determined or tinc- 
tured by birth and breeding. Her fancy 
moves upon the plane of “county” aristoc- 
racy, and upwards. But it is notable that 
property is hardly, for her, as a mainspring 
of action. Her Duke is poor enough, as 
dukes go, but we get none of the particu- 
lars. Young Bess’s pennilessness is barely 
recognized as regrettable in a wife for Lord 
Iveagh. This is very different from the 
old-school attitude, the Trollopean attitude, 
which is so perfectly conserved, with other 
Trollopean traits, in the work of Mr. Archi- 
bald Marshall. The title of “Watermeads” 
is, like that of “Hatchways,” the title of a 
country estate. The owner of Watermeads 
is impoverished, but it is understood that 
the place, the estate, in a sense possesses the 
family. The Conways think little enough 
of money, except as a thing that necessarily 
goes with property in the large sense. But 
much of it is necessary, and if it is not to 
be had, it must be thought of and talked 
of, and maneuvred for, by way of marriage 
and otherwise. Mr. Marshall has told another 
pleasant tale from this very British and, 
perhaps, somewhat antiquated point of view. 


“Lady Connie” is, of course, in this same 
general field of select persons. Mrs. Ward 
avoids some current awkwardnesses for the 
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romance by going back frankly to the rela- 
tively comfortable period of the eighties. 
And she chooses to attack no problem, un- 
less it be the deathless problem of youthful 
love and its consummation. Lady Connie is 
a typical Mrs. Humphry Ward heroine, love 
ly, intense, and singularly deficient in hu- 
mor. The hero, to tell the truth, is rather 
excessively athletic, Greek god-like, dare 
devilish, Byronic, and generally overpower- 
ing to the ladies, to hit a man-reader very 
hard. We have met him so often before. 

It may be noted that almost all of the 
novels we have named are romantic, or 
strongly tinged with romantic color. Three 
or four American romances of adventure 
have appeared recently which are so far bet- 
ter than their kind as to deserve mention in 
a list which is trying to include the best of 
the season. “The Romance of the Martin 
Connor,” by Oswald Kendall, is an admira- 
bly written and quite sufficiently plausible 
tale of adventure up the Amazon, with the 
incidental upshot of a few millions in gold. 
“Filling His Own Shoes,” by Henry C. Row- 
land, displays a young American shoe sales- 
man, after suitable adventures, getting his 
millions as heir of a Turkish pasha; and 
“Rainbow’s End,” by Rex Beach, shows an- 
other young American (his name is O’Lear, 
to be sure) faring hardly during the Wey- 
ler days of the Cuban revolution, but duly 
winning a Cuban heiress and pots of gold 
with her. With these also should be placed 
“The Leopard Woman,” by Stewart Edward 
White, a yarn of adventure in Africa at the 
breaking out of the present European war. 

Fiction thus far has used the war chiefly 
in this way, as a handle or a pivot for ro- 
mantic action. Often the outcome has been 
affected by the war, as in “The Green Al- 
leys,” by Mr. Phillpotts, in which the nat- 
ural Phillpottsian dénouement seems almost 
violently denied by the releasing spirit of 
the all-demanding conflict. 

But during this year the war has pro- 
duced two books of remarkable and intrin- 
sic merit. “The Dark Forest,” by Hugh Wal- 
pole, for the first time embodied the war 
in a work of true literary art. In this 
story the war is not made copy of, it ex- 
ists, as the scene and background and at- 
mosphere of a poignantly simple human 
action. It visualizes and interprets not 
war, but life as it must be lived even in war, 
as it must and will “carry on” alongside war, 
in spite of all that war can do. “Mr. Brit- 
ling Sees It Through” achieves much the 
same thing, but in a different way. The ob- 
jective simplicity of Mr. Walpole’s method 
is quite beyond, or beside, Mr. Wells. But 
by quite frankly taking himself, his experi- 
ences, his emotions, and reactions for his 
theme, he has produced an extraordinarily 
sincere and vivid impression of what, day 
by day, as men have set sail and bulletins 
have come in, the war has done to England 
and for England. Mr. Britling gradually 
undergoes a sort of change of heart, and 
we take it that the note of rich faith upon 
which his voice ceases has rung in the con- 
sciousness of his creator. 
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WINNER OF THE NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERATURE 
FOR 1916 





By CHARLES WHARTON STORK 





When the news came over the cable a few 
days ago that the Nobel Prize for Literature 
had been awarded to Verner von Heiden- 
stam, a Swedish poet, many may have been 
persuaded that patriotism had got the better 
of impartiality in the minds of the judges. 
One answer to these suspic‘ons is a glance 
at the list of Nobel prize winners in the past: 
Prudhomme, Mommsen, Bjérnson, Mistral 
and Echegaray (prize divided), Sienkiewicz, 
Carducci, Kipling, Eucken, Lagerléf, Heyse, 
Maeterlinck, Hauptmann, Anatole France, 
and Tagore. No one can say that this is 
not a carefully chosen list, divided impar- 
tially among the literatures of Europe and 
even representing the renaissance of Asia. 
If Selma Lagerlof is one of the names less 
known in this country, it is a name much 
beloved on the Continent of Europe and rap- 
idly becoming popular among readers of 
English. But a good answer to any charge 
ef favoritism lies in the eminent talent of 
Heidenstam. It is safe to say that any com- 
mittee with the claims of Swedish literature 
in mind would have counted Heidenstam 
among the leading candidates for the honor 
he has just received. 

Verner von Heidenstam was born as far 
back as 1859. A member of a noble family, 
he received the best of intensive educations 
both at home and in travel. He realized 
the dream of nearly all Northern poets and 
spent a long period in the Orient ard in 
Italy. The result was his first volume, “Pil- 
grimage and Wanderyears,” which a native 
critic pronounces to be “one of the most 
brilliant débuts in Swedish poetry.” He fol- 
lowed this by a novel of similar import, 
“Hans Alienus,” which consists of pilgrim- 
ages after beauty in many ages and lands. 
But as in this novel the hero finally returns 
to Sweden, so its author returned and be- 
gan to devote himself to the scenes of his 
native land. His second volume of verse, 
“Poems,” published in 1895, was deservedly 
more popular than the first. Again he con- 
tinued in a novel the mood initiated in lyric 
poetry, his “The Carolines” being a vivid 
description of the war between Charles XII 
and Peter the Great. Other novels and his- 
torical sketches followed, which, according 
to Mr. Edmund Gosse, entitle their author 
to rank “as a prose-writer whose monumen- 
tal simplicity and classic beauty of style 
leave him without a rival among his con- 
temporaries.” A third, very characteristic, 
volume of lyrics appeared in 1915. 

Heidenstam was the leader of a reaction 
against the unmitigated realism of Strind- 
berg, which was dominant at the time he 
began to write. In this he was ably sec- 
onded by Oscar Levertin (1862-1906), a mys- 
tical poet, novelist, and essayist of Jewish 
descent. Both were enamoured of the beau- 





ty of the remote, and both had a strongly 
personal lyric bent; but though Levertin 
was the smoother stylist, the influence of 
Heidenstam has proved to be the more mark- 
ed and enduring. A more powerful spirit 
than either appeared about the same time in 
the person of Gustaf Fréding. All three of 
these poets were inspired to renew the tra- 
dition begun by Count Karl Snoilsky, who 
had come out as an epicurean lover of Ital- 
ian beauty in 1869. His return from social 
exile to his native country in 1890, just at 
the time of the new reaction, was not with- 
out significance. After this date, however, 
Snoilsky’s poetry became imbued with a 
more national spirit, just as was later that 
of Heidenstam. 

I shall omit from this article any attempt 
to decide whether it is in his prose or in 
his verse that the fame of Heidenstam chief- 
ly lies. That he is an important and popu- 
lar poet there can be no doubt. Last sum- 
mer a leading Stockholm newspaper request 
ed its readers to send in the titles of their 
favorite poems to assist the present writer 
in selecting an anthology for translation into 
English. The result was, as expected, that 
Fréding came out well at the head of the 
list. After him, however, followed a tie 


| between Heidenstam and Erik Axel Karl- 


feldt, another living poet. To be placed next 


'to Fréding in Swedish poetry is a popular 





tribute of which any one might be proud, 





and it is no disparagement to Heidenstam’s 
talent that he is tied with Karlfeldt, a poet 


of splendid vigor and one who usually makes | 


a much wider appeal. 

At first thought it is surprising that 
Heidenstam’s poetry is popular at all. His 
subjects are frequently exotic and his moods 
usually introspective; his style is always 
compressed and abrupt, and at first repel- 
ling. Gradually, after much re-reading, the 
depth and power of the poet begin to fas- 
cinate the student. The sensation is some- 
thing like looking down into the ocean 
through a confusion of waves and gloomy 
sea-weeds, until finally, far below, glimpses 
of something rich and strange begin to at- 
tract the eye. The chief fault in such a 
simile is that the style of Heidenstam, far 


from being always cold, is often shot through | 
| ing flashes, none of them long enough to 


with intensity. 

Above all, Heidenstam’s poetry impresses 
one as being mainly the product of an iso- 
lated, self-conscious, and painfully sensitive 
mind. It is most often original in treatment 
and very seldom within the range of our 
ordinary feelings and interests. If the 
poet undertakes any given theme, he is more 
than likely to contradict the reader’s expec- 
tations in his treatment. In a narrative 
poem, for instance, he seems to be delib- 
erately undramatic, to disappoint in the 
climax much as do some of Meredith's nov- 
els. He at least resembles Meredith in car- 
ing nothing for action in itself, but only as 
it illuminates the soul of the actor. 

In Heidenstam we discover two types of 
narrative: the exotic and more fanciful, and 
the native and more realistic. To the for- 
mer class belongs the story of the Egyp- 
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ian poet, Djufar, who, when he is expected 
to burst out into a glowing song in praise 
of the beauty of the Orient, merely sinks his 
head and weeps: “He paints the joy of the 
ast on an empty, tear-wet page.” Nor is 
this restraint less sincere in his well-known 
poem, “Nameless and Immortal,” in which 
the architect of the Temple of Neptune at 
Pwestum resolves not to chisel his name on 
the masterpiece, but to live by his deed 
lone. In “Childhood Friends,” where the 
scene is laid in Sweden, we have a careful 
analysis of character which makes the poem 
seem like a novel of Henry James irregularly 
compressed into verse. In this type of 
study, found in the poet's second volume, 
there is a realism not unlike that of our 
own poet, Robert Frost, himself doubtless 
to some degree a disciple of James. The 
poets differ, however, in that “North of Bos 
ton” reads like a veracious record of fact 
whereas the style of Heidenstam reveals an 
artistic personality which colors, arranges 
and generalizes. There are exceptions as to 
the involved character of Heider 
er poems, notably in “Songs fro 
Tower,” which is as direct as 
others are complex. Here the b neer, 
a man of the people, first rings in 
of class war; afterwards his w 
the note to one of universal brotherhood. The 
whole poem is boldly conceived 


, 


Passing from the narrative to th: ore 
exclusively lyrical poems, we coms 
to the most characteristic phase of Heiden 
stam’s talent in a number of very short sub 


jective pieces. Few living writers ir 
so concerned with their own spiritual se 
crets, and fewer still have put the problem 


een 


with a simpler poignancy than may b 
in the following lines, entitled “Thoughts in 
Solitude”: 


There is a spark dwells deep within my 
To get it out into the daylight's glow 

Is my life’s aim both first and last, the wl 
It slips away, it burns and tortures me 


That little spark is all the wealth I know 
That little spark is my life's misery 


I have noted that Heidenstam’s style is 
usually abrupt as well as compressed; it con 
sists often of a number of rapid, illuminat- 


display more than a fraction of the writ 
er’s meaning. The logic is evasive. Herein 
some will find the fascination of the poet, 
for his flashes correspond to one’s insight 
into the most baffling moments of conscious- 
ness. One recalls William James’s simile 
of trying to turn on the gas quickly enough 
to see the darkness. The following lyric, 
most readers will feel, contains much that is 
imaginatively true, although—or perhaps be 
cause—there is much that is inexplicable: 


HOW EASILY MANKIND IS MOVED TO 
WRATH. 


How easily mankind is moved to wrath! 

In haste, with little knowledge of the art 
The many judge the individual heart. 

But every heart a secret chamber hath 
Thereto a door whose lock no key will turn 
What oil the lamps within that chamber burn 
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No man may know. But through the keyhole 
stream 

Pale, siender rays of light, and by their gleam 

We move about and wake, and fall asleep. 

It leads us; to our journey’s end we keep 

Along the pathway pointed by its beam. 


The preceding is a good poem by which to 
test whether the reader is likely to care for 
a further acquaintance with Heidenstam. 
Another example of the poet’s gift for con- 
densation is more lucid: 


A MAN'S LAST WORD TO A WOMAN. 


Love-dazed, on rosy paths I sought thee far; 
That was the spring, my gay and stormy prime. 
Then I encountered thee in smiling war; 
Those were the manhood years of summer-time. 
I thank thee for the joy thy presence gave; 
"Tis autumn, when our bed must be—the grave. 


A point which needs repeated emphasis is the 
individuality of Heidenstam’s poetic expres- 
sion. It is no wonder, considering his curi- 
ous individuality, that admiring Swedish 
critics confess to finding his work “exotic” 
and “uneven.” 

Heidenstam has Francis Thompson’s sensi- 
tiveness, and in his lavish use of color is 
akin to Rossetti and to the Austrian philo- 
sophical poet of the present day, Hugo von 
Hoffmannsthal. He is, however, much less 
consistent in developing his thought than is 
any of the other three. Perhaps for this 
very reason he seems more earnest. He is 
too intense to work out the smoothly woven 
allegories of “The Hound of Heaven” and 
“Traum von Grosser Magie”; even a sonnet 
of Rossetti’s would be impossible to him. He 
shifts from one picture or figure to another 
with an eagerness that is very confusing, yet 
rapidly as the pictures change, each is likely 
to be, for its purpose, a memorable stroke 
of artistry. As introspective as Poe, he is 
preoccupied with melancholy themes, espe- 
cially with death, and not infrequently with 
the thought of his own death. There is, for 
instance, “Let Us Die Young,” or the “First 
Night in the Churchyard,” in the second of 
which the soul escapes from the coffin only 
to be hunted away from its former home, 
as though it were a stray dog. The daugh- 
ter of Jairus, brought back to life, wishes to 
return to the bosom of her mother, Eternity. 
Heldenstam loves, too, to dwell on the isola- 
tion of the soul, or on the wandering of soul 
or body in strange lands. His poetry is 
only saved from overpowering morbidness 
by the vigor of the style, which tends to 
dispel the gloom inherent in the subject. 

Yet why, with his many palpable defects, 
has Verner von Heldenstam won so high a 
place in the assembly of Swedish authors? 
The answer seems to lie mainly in the inter- 
related qualities of sincerity and freshness 
which have been noted. These make their 
strongest appeal in a sphere that I have not 
yet referred to: that of patriotic poetry in 
the widest sense. In a few fine lyrics Helden- 
stam escapes from his lonely, tortured self 
and throws his fervor into the celebration 
of all that is best in the landscape and the 
people of his native country. In “Home” we 
feel that a man’s longing for the scenes 
of childhood has never been more beautiful- 





ly rendered. And there are trumpet-notes 
of enthusiasm in “Native Land,” “A Day,” 
and particularly in “Sweden” that issue, 
as it were, from the breast of the earth and 
partake of its nobility. On this side Heiden- 
stam suggests Masefield’s “August, 1914,” 
but has much more of a clarion ring. Who 
would recognize the morbid, introspective 
poet now? What wonder that the author of 
the following lines is dear to his fellow- 
countrymen? 
SWEDEN. 
Oh Sweden, Sweden, Sweden, native land, 
Our earthly home, the haven of our longing! 
The cow-bells ring where heroes used to stand, 
Whose deeds are song, but still with hand in 
hand 
To swear the ancient troth thy sons are 
thronging. 


Fall, winter snow! And sigh, on earth’s deep 
breast! 

Ye orient stars, burn in the summer sky! 
Sweden, dear mother, be our strife, our rest, 
Thou land wherein our sons shall build their 

nest, 
jeneath whose church-yard stones our fath- 
ers lie.* 


Correspondence 





VICARIOUS ATHLETICS. 


To tHe EpiTor or THE NATION: 


Sm: The real indictment of intercollegiate 
athletics is found in the fact that “we are an- 
nually graduating a few men of extraordinary 
athletic ability and many men of undeveloped 
intellectual power.” These are the words of 
President Garfield, of Williams College, in an 
address at the latest annual convention of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association. He 
thus phrases the most persistent of the many 
charges brought of late against intercolle- 
giate athletics. “The most serious indict- 
ment,” he says, “is not that huge expenditures 
are involved, that athletic coaches are paid 
as much as and more than college professors, 
that teams are thoroughly and rigorously 
trained. We are willing to spend the money 
and provide the training if the result justifies 
it. But it does not. A few only are highly 
trained; the majority not at all.” 

Do intercollegiate games tend to prevent or 
to promote athletics by all? In other words, 
is the opportunity for athletics by proxy on 
the grandstand an incentive to participation 
in intramural games, or is it more likely to be 
‘faken as a substitute? This is one of the 
main issues in the question whether inter- 
collegiate athletics should be abolished. 

In connection with this issue, we have had 
much theoretical discussion and some con- 
crete evidence. The most comprehensive col- 
lection of facts is that of the committee on 
the encouragement of intracollegiate and rec- 
reative sports of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association. The report was presented 
at the annual convention, December 30, 1918. 

The statistics furnished this committee by 
143 universities and colleges engaged in inter- 
collegiate athletics show that about 17 per 
cent. of the total of male students partici- 








this article are very nearly 
stanzaic forms ef 


*The translations in 
literal and are in the metres and 
the originals, 


pated in the intercollegiate games. In only 
one district of the country, the southwestern, 
did the proportion reach one-fourth. From 
the statistics concerning intramural games, 
the committee concludes that not more than 
50 per cent. of the students in these institu- 
tions engage in any form of systematic or 
organized exercise, and they believe that 50 
per cent. is “decidedly too high” an estimate. 
Out of the 143 colleges, all of which promote 
intercollegiate athletics, 53, or 37 per cent. 
“are doing nothing to foster and encourage 
the types of physical exercise and healthful 
recreation that the student is likely to use in 
after-college life.” 

Concerning expenditures, the committee 
finds that not one-tenth as much is spent 
for intramural games as for intercollegiate 
games. In other words, these 143 colleges 
spend about sixty times as much money for 
each member of an intercollegiate team as 
they spend for the games of each of the 
other students. 

To what extent intercollegiate games are 
responsible for vicarious athletics, it is im- 
possible to determine. But three facts are 
indisputable: (1) Intercollegiate games are 
the dominant influence in the athletics, even 
if they are not, indeed, the dominant influ- 
ence in the entire life of these institutions. 
(2) Nearly all of them have had twenty years 
or more of experience to demonstrate whe- 
ther this dominant influence tends to bring 
everybody into the games. (3) The net re- 
sults, as reported by the promoters of inter- 
collegiate athletics, are not encouraging. 

Unfortunately, we have had little experi- 
ence with athletics conducted solely for al! 
students, entirely free from the good and 
bad influences of intercollegiate athletics, 
whatever they may be. The net results of 
such experience, whether encouraging or not, 
should be carefully noted. Six years ago, 
Reed College, before it had any students or 
faculty, announced as its policy, “Athletics in 
moderation and at little expense for all stu- 
dents, especially those in greatest need, in- 
stead of costly and excessive training for a 
few students, especially those in least need.” 

After having pursued this policy for five 
years, and having had no intercollegiate ath- 
letics whatever, the College made a careful 
record of its athletics for the last week of 
September, 1916. It appears to have been 
a typical week, differing from other weeks 
only as sports vary from season to season. 
No special attempt was made to induce stu- 
dents to participate; in fact, before they knew 
that any record was to be kept, the week was 
more than half gone. The record covers 
every student in attendance for that entire 
week, except those who were advised by the 
department of physical education not to par- 
ticipate in games on account of special, tem- 
porary disability. 

During that week 92.8 per cent. of the men 
students and 93.5 per cent. of the women 
students took part in one or more of the 
following athletic games: tennis, tug-of-war, 
handball, hockey, football, basketball, squash, 
and track games. The proportion of the whole 
number playing these games ranged from 60 
per cent. in tennis to 7 per cent. in track 
events. Sixty per cent. of the students took 
part in these games three or more days in 
the week; 75 per cent. took part in them two 
or more days in the week. 

If we add swimming and boxing, the rec- 
ords for the week include 100 per cent. of the 





men students. Furthermore, 61 per cent. of 
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all students, men and women, took gymna- 
gium exercises not counted as games, and 
about the same proportion report for the 
week some form of physical labor. 

Whether, in an institution having no in- 
tercollegiate games, students tend to spend 
too much or too little time on physical exer- 
cises, may be judged from the following table 
of hours: 


EXEROISES OF REED COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
(For the week, September 24 to September 30, 1916.) 
Hours Games Walking Labor Gymnasium 

M Ww M w M Ww M w 


0 9 8 0 0 80 6 28 97 
1 18 30 9 3 2 8s 29 8 
2 18 4 #«si 2 5 12 8 
3 2 2 22 10 5 5 88 12 
4 8s 4 18 5 5 8 0 
5 9 8 10 2 2 2 2 0 
6 6 3 10 10 5 7 4 0 
7 9 1 8 16 3 2 0 0 
5 5 0 4 12 4 1 2 0 
9 U1 0 7 1 3 2 0 0 

10 2 0 15 12 11 13 1 0 

er 

more 


It may be noted that 92 per cent. of the 
students spent, in that week, not less than 
one hour nor more than nine hours taking 
part in athletic games. In watching games, 
they spent less than one hour per student. 

This record may be compared with that 
of the corresponding week of 1914, during 
which all but seven of the 234 students took 
part in games or gymnastics at least two 
days out of six. Fifty-six per cent. took part 
in gymnastics, 44 per cent. in handball, 34 
per cent. in football, 32 per cent. in the tug- 
of-war, 27 per cent. in tennis, 18 per cent. in 
basketball, and 15 per cent. in track games. 
The difference in the choice of games for the 
two years was due largely to the weather, 
the week of 1914 having been rainy. 

In comparing these figures with those of 
the 143 colleges cited above, it should be ob- 
served that the latter statistics appear to 
include every student who took part in any 
game in any week of the year, and therefore 
fail to indicate what proportion of the 50 per 
cent. or less of the students who played 
games at all took part systematically in ath- 
letic exercises. In fact, the information now 
available concerning the athletics of all stu- 
dents in institutions having intercollegiate 
games is meagre, vague, and fragmentary. 

WiLuiaM T. Foster. 

Reed College, Portland, Ore., November 3. 





POE AND BLACKWOOD’S. 


To THE EpiTor or THe NatTION: 


Sir: As a point in the investigation of Poe’s 
contributions to British periodicals, it is of 
interest to note that the present editor of 
Blackwood’s, in answer to a recent query, 
courteously writes that Poe never contributed 
to that journal. 

Poe’s own statements in regard to the mat- 
ter are as follows: “I have made a profitable 
engagement with Blackwood’s Mag. and my 
forthcoming Tales are promised a very com- 
mendatory review in that journal from the 
pen of Prof. Wilson. Keep this a secret if 
you please, for the present.” [To J. E. Snod- 
grass, Sept. 11, 1839.) “Lately have written 
continuously for two British journals whose 
mames I am not permitted to mention.” 
(Manuscript memorandum furnished to Gris- 
wold, March 29, 1841.] 

I have faith that, though Poe's statements 
may not be strictly true, they yet contain 





some truth, and that further search may bring 
to light at least some correspondence between 
Poe and certain British editors. 
Lewis CHASE 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, November §, 
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THIRD PARTIES 





Third Party Movements Since the Civil 
War. With Special Reference to Iowa. By 
Fred E. Haynes. Iowa City: State His- 
torical Society of Iowa. $2.50. 


Mr. Haynes’s volume is not what would 
ordinarily be accounted a work of excep- 
tional scholarship. The task of the author 
has been the comparatively simple one of 
putting together, from readily accessible 
and not very numerous sources, a compre 
hensive and balanced narrative rather than 
that of solving difficult problems of author- 
ship, conduct, or motive, or of reconstruct- 
ing the past out of scanty data. The liter- 
ary form, too, while commendably reada- 
ble, has to carry a weighty burden of 
names, statistics, and newspaper extracts. 
Moreover, the book deals extensively with 
the politics of Iowa; and the average Amer- 
ican, we fear, has not yet learned to take 
the politics of Iowa seriously. But the sub- 
stance of what Mr. Haynes has to say, on 
the other hand, is so important, the pre- 
sentation so thorough and orderly, and the 
temper so judicial, as to give to the work a 
value and significance which a more learned 
study might easily fail to attain. 

It is indeed a variesrated procession of 
third parties and party movements which 
Mr. Haynes passes in review. Liberal Re 
publicans, Greenbackers, Populists, the 
Farmers’ Alliance, Anti-Monopolists, Labor 
Reformers, National Unionists, Progressives 
—what are these, for the most part, but the 
scarcely remembered titles of lost causes and 
impossible loyalties, or, to the “regular” 
party man, impertinent or dangerous asser- 
tions of foolish dissent? Save for a few 
names, like those of La Follette, Bryan, and 
Roosevelt, the men who led these forlorn 
hopes, however conspicuous at the moment 
in the region which produced them, made 
too small an impression upon the East even 
to have been forgotten; and the platforms 
upon which they stood, and which, one by 
one, gave way under them, must be sought 
mainly in out-of-the-way books or pamphlets, 
or in newspapers which the reading pub- 
lic of New England or New York hardly 
knows by name. 

Yet the two main points which Mr. 
Haynes enforces, and the straightforward 
elucidation of which entitles his book to a 
place in every well-chosen library of Amer- 
iean history, are of fundamental importance, 
especially at the present moment. What- 
ever the local or temporary interest, how- 
ever obvious the ultimate fate from the 
start, it is through these same third par- 
ties, more than through any other single 





agency, that the face of American politics 
has been transformed. The slow but steady 
shifting of emphasis from questions of con- 
stitutional right or political expediency, 
which characterized American politics be 
fore the Civil War, to the present predom- 
inating interest in questions of economic 
welfare and social reform, has been due 
principally to the activity of third-party 
groups. When the old party leaders, blind 
to the restlessness of the masses, ignored 
or cast out the champions of what were 
believed to be popular rights, the latter went 
to the Gentiles; and it was in these third- 
party movements of protest and revolt, mak- 
ing up in vehemence, often, what they lack- 
ed in wisdom or organizing skill, that new 
economic theories of land, labor, capital, 
and public service first found a friendly 
hearing and organized support. If the Dem- 
ocratic party of to-day is preéminently the 
party of popular welfare rather than of 
vested interests, or if the Republican party 
has learned any valuable lessons from its 
resounding defeats, the change is due, in 
the first instance, to the zeal and ambition 
of men and women who espoused unpopular 
ideas when they were novel, dared the pow- 
er of the older parties by creating and sup- 
porting new ones, voted for candidates 
whom the “regulars” ridiculed or denounc- 
ed, and extorted a hearing from leaders who 
had used all the resources of money, office, 
organization, and business influence to dis- 
credit and suppress them. 

This is the first of Mr. Haynes’s points 
The second is that these third-party move 
ments have had their origin and chief de- 
velopment, for the most part, in the West. 
It was in the States of the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley that the constrictions of Wall 
Street finance, the dishonesty of railway 
corporations, the speculative control of mar- 
kets, and a score of other grievances first 
came to be realized acutely and evoked or- 
ganized protest. While the farmer class of 
the East, crowded to one side by indus- 
trialism, was becoming little more than a 
name to conjure with, the farmers beycend 
the Alleghanies not only dominated the eco- 
nomie and political situation, but developed, 
under enthusiastic leadership, astonishing 
powers of joint resistance and attack. 
Whether or aot the grievances were real 
mattered little at the moment: for the evils 
that prompt political revolt are those that 
are felt, not merely those that exist. Nor 
were the farmers of the Middle West dis- 
turbed by any fear of creating a new sec- 
tionalism, dividing on new and far-reach- 
ing lines a nation which had just been unit- 
ed by war; for the evils of which they 
complained, like the ideals which they 
sought to realize, had to do, after all, with 
the broad issues of political liberty and 
economic welfare whose ultimate appeal 
must certainly be to the nation as a whole. 
Mr. Haynes, writing for an Iowa society, 
very properly traces the history of the 
movements in that State as well as in the 
country at large; but were similar studies 
to be made of other States, the multiplying 
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incidents would show no essential change of 
purpose, for the grievances were common 
to them all. 

One has to admit, of course, the failures, 
and few of the failures need to be explained. 
Nowhere in the world, perhaps, has so nu- 
merous a brood of political and economic 
heresies been hatched, or so many wild ideas 
of reform been aired, as in the Central West 
since the Civil War. Of all the “move 
ments” which Mr. Haynes describes, and to 
which hundreds of thousands of voters at 
one time or another lent willing ears, hard- 
ly one survives in any form which those 
who initiated it would recognize. The third 
parties saved others, themselves they could 
not save. But the real issue of social jus- 
tice, stripped of the vagarious forms in 
which it was at first presented, now pre 
dominates in American politics. It is a far 
cry from Weaver, Peffer, and “Sockless Jer- 
ry” to Wilson, Roosevelt, and Hughes; but 
the progressive spirit which has made Mr. 
Wilson's party, in spite of its devious lead- 
ership, the party of social progress, which 
has set aside Mr. Roosevelt as an inspiring 
voice rather than as a trusted general, and 
which the other day sent Mr. Hughes down 
to the most pitiable defeat that a Presiden- 
tial candidate has ever encountered, is the 
broad outcome of the agitations whose story 
Mr. Haynes has told. As national political 
factors New England has all but passed, 
New York and Pennsylvania are passing, 
and the day of the West has come. 


RATIONALISTIC ESSAYS. 





Social Studies in English Literature. By 
Laura Johnson Wylie. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Co. $1.75 net. 

This volume, contributed by Professor 
Wylie to the Vassar Semi-Centennial Series, 
consists of four thoughtful and carefully 





elaborated essays on the following subjects: 
The English Essay, The England of George 
Crabbe, The Social Philosophy of Words- 
worth, and Shelley’s Democracy. The unity 
of the studies, as indicated by the author, 
“consists in their common viewpoint, each 
essay the relation between a cer- 
tain body of Hiterature and some aspects of 
the social conditions out of which it grew.” 
A deeper unity than this is discoverable in 


tracing 


| 
| 


Professor Wylie’s love of truth, her trust 
in reason, her desire for a social regenera- 
tion, and her faith in progress and in de- 
mocracy. She modestly professes only a 
“pedestrian effort to ‘see the object as in 
itself it really is’”; and her writing has 


generally the clearness, firmness, and s0- 
briety requisite to presenting “the object” 
as one sees it; but the breath of life in the 
book Is in its subdued but pervasive reve- 
lation of awakened social sympathies in 
search of things real and fine. 

The study of the essay, which she main- 
tains may be called “the characteristic lit- 
erary art of the nineteenth century,” is full 
of interesting points. She attempts rather 





to define its spirit than its Protean form. 
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Reason, she says, discovered the essay 
“when it attained to an intellectual intui- 
tion, parallel in the realm of thought to 
that of poetry in the realm of perception, and 
undertook to penetrate into the nature of 
things rather than to impose its own con- 
clusions upon its environment.” Her sketch 
of the development of the essay thus be- 
comes a sketch of the growth of the “mod- 
ern” spirit. Her rationalistic sympathies 
and her conception of the essay-form as pre 
eminently the vehicle of the realistic induc- 
tive mind have perhaps warped her judg- 
ment a little here and there. For example, 
Browne is passed over in a line; Carlyle 
is denied the title of “thinker,” is declared 
“Utopian,” and suggestively but quite too 
hurriedly linked with Mill; and Arnold is 
without qualification claimed as a “rational- 
ist.” Professor Wylie’s bias in favor of 
the age of enlightenment serves her well, 
however, when she comes to the appraisal of 
the too-commonly underrated lights of the 
eighteenth century. Let us hear her on 
Shaftsbury’s “Characteristics”: 


They are, indeed, the very incarnation of 
that ardent faith in intellectual liberty, tem- 
pered into courtesy by the decorous order- 
ing of life, that animated the best thinking 
of the time. Their plea for freedom of dis- 
cussion; for a goodness, human or divine, 
that conforms to law; for the beauty of in- 
tellectual and spiritual sanity; for a noble 
virtuosoship in morality, carries the thought 
backward to Montaigne and Plato as well as 
forward to the nineteenth century. Their 
largeness of vision and fervency of conviction 
lose little and gain much from the fact that 
“Characteristics” was written by a gentle- 
man for gentlemen, and thus professedly 
voiced the ideal of a coterie rather than that 
of humanity. By establishing the essential 
principles that should prevail in a _ society 
whose members are truly equal and free, 
these essays were able not only to embody 
the best social philosophy of their day, but, 
by liberating this philosophy from the lmi- 
tations of a too immediate application, to es- 
tablish a more perfect conception of democ- 
racy than was possible in the actual society 
of that time. 


The standard by which Professor Wylie 
measures Crabbe, Wordsworth, and Shelley 
is, Professor Saintsbury would probably tell 
us, not a literary standard. For her, how- 
ever, as for Matthew Arnold, literature is 
essentially a criticism of life. From that 
point of view her essay on “The England of 
George Crabbe” is a remarkably fine piece 
of work—the most illuminating twenty-five 
pages that the present reviewer has seen 
on this subject. “Because,” she says in con- 
clusion, “the characters and conditions that 
he pictured give a searching criticism of the 
society of which they were the outgrowth, 
and a clear indication of the necessity for a 
new ordering of that society, they also re 
veal something of the magnitude of the re- 
constructive task which lay before the democ- 
racy of the early nineteenth century.” This 
sentence may serve as the cue to the severe 
examination of the “Social Philosophy of 
Wordsworth,” ending in something like the 
verdict pronounced by Ruskin and Brown- 








ing and the older Radicals: “This early stag- 
nation of his thinking, and the gradual de 
cline of his poetic and intellectual faculties, 
is the result of the real tragedy of Words- 
worth’s life—his failure ‘to abide in reason 
to the uttermost.’” The critical balances 
which Professor Wylie keeps in hand 
throughout the “Wordsworth” she pretty 
completely abandons in the “Shelley,” and 
becomes a whole-souled exponent and advo- 
cate of the poet’s moral and intellectual 
beauty. Shelley, she appears to believe, ex- 
presses nearly everything that the heart 
can desire, and our progressive thought is 
finding it out. “Shelley,” she declares, “was 
at one with Jonson and Dryden in his en- 
thusiasm for reason. He thus took a long 
step towards reconciling the claims of the 
intellect, the watchword of the previous cen- 
tury, with those of the imagination, the 
shibboleth of his own generation.” The 
plea for Shelley is ably conducted. But it 
strikes us that there is a great deal of room 
for distinctions between the “reason” of 
Jonson and the “reason” of Shelley—-room 
which Professor Wylie has not occupied. 
There is not space here to ventilate the old 
quarrel between the rational and the reason- 
able people, nor, perhaps, is the occasion 
propitious; for the indications are that, so 
far as Shelley is concerned, it will continue 
till the Judgment Day. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EM- 
PIRE AND THE MIDDLE AGES. 





East and West through Fifteen Centuries. 
Being a General History from B. C. 44 to 
A. D. 1453. By Brig.Gen G. F. Young, 
C.B. In four volumes: Vols. I and II. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $12 net. 


This book belongs to a class which was 
more common a century ago than it is to 
day. Historical works are in our time most- 
ly either compendia covering long periods 
in a concise and popular way, or else elab- 
orately scientific treatments of some one 
period in some one country. The former 
are addressed to the so-called “general read- 
er” or designed for use in schools and col- 
leges. The latter are written for scholars 
who desire to master a single topic with 
thoroughness. But this history covers a 
very wide field, and devotes to the part dealt 
with in these two volumes (B. c. 44 to A. D. 
740) no less than 1,274 pages. Large as is 
this mass of printed matter, a minutely 
scientific handling of so vast a topic would, 
of course, be impossible, so the special stu- 
dent cannot expect to find much that will 
appeal to him, except in some few places 
where the author, having views of his own 
to put forward, allows himself to expatiate 
on particular points. The total size of the 
work, when completed, will probably be 
about the same as that of Gibbon’s “Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” which be 
gins at almost the same date, and ends, as 
the present book is planned to end, with 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks 
in A. D. 1453. 
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A comparison of Gen. Young’s work with 
Gibbon’s famous treatise is inevitable. Gen. 
Young, writing nearly a century and a half 
after his predecessor, has a far greater body 
of historieal evidence at his command. New 
MS. sources have been discovered and print- 
ed; excavations have revealed many ancient 
buildings and a prodigious number of in- 
scriptions, while thousands of learned men 
have carried light into many departments 
which were dark ia Gibbon’s time. On many 
points, therefore, Gen. Young can give his 
readers information which his predecessor 
did not possess. On the other hand, we do 
not find in him, nor would he claim, either 
the capacious mental sweep of Gibbon or his 
command of a powerful, if somewhat arti- 
ficial and ponderous, style. The point of view 
and the tendencies of the two writers are 
profoundly different. Gibbon lost no oppor- 
tunity of disparaging Christianity, and was 
sometimes warped in his view of the facts 
by his aversion to it. Gen. Young writes as 
a Christian and a member of the Church of 
England, though he has not, so far as we 
have noticed, allowed his theological pro- 
clivities to affect his fairness of statement 
or his desire to describe events just as they 
happened. The length of time that has 
elapsed since Gibbon wrote and the accumu- 
lation of new materials to which we have 











referred justify the attempt to rewrite the 
history of the Roman world and of Europe | 
in the earlier Middle Ages. But it need | 
hardly be said that so ambitious a plan runs | 
the risk of falling between two stools. It is 
too long for educational purposes and for | 
most busy men. It does not go sufficiently | 
into detail to satisfy the skilled student of 
history, nor does it give him those references 
to the original authorities, or to the special | 
treatises of recent writers, which we now | 
expect from scientifically written histories. 
Without complaining of this omission of ref- 
erences, we conceive that Gen. Young would 
have made his book more useful even to the | 
general reader if he had given a list of at 
least the most important and most accessi- 
ble books bearing on the several periods 
which he covers. The specialist, of course, 
knows these, or can find them for himself, 
but the “general reader” does not, and would 
find a mention of them helpful whenever he | 
feels tempted to turn aside to learn more | 
about some particular person or event than 
this book tells him. 

The execution of the present treatise, if it 
does not bear comparison with Gibbon in 
those qualities which make a work immor- 
tal, deserves the praise of a clear and easy 
style, which, though it rises and falls but 
little in respect of the dignity of the sub- 
ject, can be read with pleasure. The ar- 
rangement is strictly chronological. Gen. 
Young defends this as being the most gen- 
erally convenient, and for his purpose, which 
is that of producing a running chronicle of 
events, he has done well to adopt it, though 
historians aiming either at dramatic effect 
or at the enforcement of broad principles by 





a philosophic massing of facts, would aed 


it less suitable. Our author does not deal in 
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reflections, but is first and foremost a nar- 
rator, so he seldom stops to debate contro- 
versial questions. He claims in his preface, 
however, to have taken a new line in re 
spect of some points of importance, a few of 
which may be mentioned. He argues that 
Gibbon erred in holding the period from 
Nerva to Marcus Aurelius to have been that 
in which the Roman Empire reached its 
zenith. In his view, which is to our think- 
ing an erroneous view, the Empire was 
greater and stronger under Constantine, 
and Constantine himself the greatest of all 
the Emperors. He thinks meenly of the 
talents and character of Marcus himself, and 
defends Tiberius from what he describes as 
the calumnious misrepresentations of Tacl- 
tus, going in this respect much further than 
most modern students will follow him, even 
while they may admit that the Tacitean pic- 
ture is unduly dark. He vindicates the 
character and conduct of Gratian from the 
disparaging treatment given him by Gibbon 
and most other writers, and renders a some- 
what similar service to the memory of 
the great Theodoric, Ostrogoth, justly 
observing that the accounts we possess of 
his harshness in the last three years of his 
reign come from Roman writers hostile to 
Gothic rule, and likely to put his condnet in 
the worst light. Another point in which he 
professes to have corrected views hitherto 
prevalent is of wider scope. In the account he 
gives of the conquest of North Africa by the 
Mussulman Arabs in the seventh and eighth 
centuries (Vol. IT, Chap. XXV), an account 
presented with care and spirit, he argues 
that in the course of the long conflict prac- 
tically the whole of the Roman, or Chris- 
tian, population of what was then a rich 
and populous country must have been exter- 
minated. He points out with truth that no 
vestize of Christianity seems to have re. 
mained after a hundred vears had passed 
from the completion of the conquest In A. Dp 
709, and that there are at present few, if 
any, traces of an admixture of European 
blood in the population of the regions 
stretching from Tripoli to the Straits of 
Gibraltar, which were Christian and Latin 
speaking before the Arab invasion. 
reasoning ignores two possibilities: one that 
the Christian population may have been al- 
ready, when the Arab assaults had not be- 
enn, greatly reduced in number from what 
it was in the days of St. Anenstine, before 
the Vandal invasion of the fifth century, and 
the other that this Christian population was 





But this | 


never chiefly, or even largelv, of Furoneen | 


origin. 
any targe infusion of Italian blood was pour- 


ed into the veins of the Berber population | 
| vague as to be misleading. 


which Carthaze ruled, or which obeyed the 
Numidian kings whom Rome subdued. Not 
till the Vandals came In the beginning of the 
fifth century do we hear of any immigra- 
tion from the northern side of the Medi- 
terranean, and there is nothing to show 
that the Vandals were numerous enough to 
affect the physical type of the provincials. 


Gen. Young dilates on the destruction of the 
irrigation channels to which the fertility of 


There is nothing to indicate that | 
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many parts of Roman Africa was due. The 
Arab conquest no doubt led to their de 
struction and broke to pieces the whole 
fabric of Afro-Roman civilization. To-day, 
within fifty miles of Tunis, there stand the 
ruins of a gigantic amphitheatre (at El 
Djem, the ancient Thysdrus) capable of hold- 
ing sixty thousand persons, in a region 
where there are now not six thousand with- 
in a ten-mile radius. But when once the 
fabric had been broken and the city com- 
munities destroyed, the channels ceased to 
be repaired, the production of food was nec 
essarily diminished, and the country was by 
degrees reduced to that wretchedness in 
which the French found it when their con- 
quests began in the nineteenth century. That 
there was much slaughter by the Arab in- 
vaders, Sidi Ukba and Musaoben Nozier, may 
well be believed, but it need not have been 
universal, as Gen. Young conceives, It is no 
easy matter to exterminate a whole uation; 
even the Young Turks, with the best will 
in the world, have not succeeded in an- 
nihilating the Armenian race in those re 
cent massacres which have aroused our hor- 
ror. 

In point of accuracy, which, after al!, is 
the fundamental merit of every history, 
without which no other qualities avail much 
to give it value, this book stands pretty well 
the tests which we have applied. The au- 
thor would seem to have consulted not a 
few of the best modern writers on the sev- 
eral departments of the vast subject which 
he traverses, and he has used them intelli- 
gently. 3ut there are both uncritical as- 
sumptions and strange misconceptions which 
sometimes shake our confidence. Some of 
these are found in his treatment of early 
Christianity. He has done well to includ 
the history of the Church, for its influence 
upon secular history, especially after the 
time of Constantine, was so increasingly 
great that secular affairs can hardly be un- 
cerstood without a knowledge of ecciesiaz 
tical affairs. But he does not seem to know 
much which has been recently pretty well 
established regarding the early Church and 
the early Christian writings. He is quite en- 
titled to suspend judgment on many points 
round which controversy has raged, and I!s 
still raging. But it is a bold thing to say 
(Vol. I, p. 157) that the Epistle of Jude 
was written in the days of the Emperor 
Titus (a. p. 80), as if there was no doubt 
about the matter—general opinion now at- 
tributing that epistle to a much later date 
nother defect may be noted in the refer- 
ences to the various sects which troubled 
early Christianity, some of which are so 
In the very 


| full and interestingly written account of the 


reign of Justinian (Vol. II, Chap. XXI) Gen. 
Young seems not to understand what it was 
that the Emperor did for the Roman law, 
nor what was the nature of the several 
parts of that Corpus Juris Civilis which 
bears his name—an error from which even 
the old-fashioned Gibbon would have saved 
him. Oddly enough, in naming the vari- 
ous parts of the Corpus Juris he omits 
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that one part with which the sovereign per- 
sonally had a good deal to do, viz., the “new 
laws” issued by himself (“Novella Consti- 
tutiones,” or “Novels”). As he seldom 
quotes his authorities, we cannot tell what 
he means when he says (Vol. I, p. 239) that 
“the Emperor Antoninus drew up an im- 
mense code of the Roman laws for use 
throughout the Empire”; but Antoninus Pius 
certainly did nothing which corresponds to 
this description. Other minor points which 
we have noted, such as the strange remark 
that “large traces of the Roman language re- 
main in Spain” (Vol. II, p. 541), and the in- 
adequate descriptions of the events of A. D. 
176 and of the Arab conquest of Spain, and 
the assumption that the “Anecdota” of Pro- 
coplus is a forgery (a view which, though 
held by some writers of authority, is denied 
by others, and is almost indefensible after 
the researches of Dahn), need not be dwelt 
upon. The chief merits of the book, be 
sides the agreeably flowing style in which 
it ls written, are the accounts of military 
operations, in which the author’s profession- 
al knowledge has stood him in good stead, 
and the characterizations of the Emperors. 
He has rightly perceived that history is most 
easily remembered, at least by those readers 
who have not a philosophic turn of mind, as 
a series of biographies and adventures; and 
in following this principle has given sketches 
of many leading figures which, whether cor- 
rect or not, have the merit of conveying dis- 
tinct impressions. We cannot, however, un- 
derstand why one of the most striking of all 
these figures, Mohammed, is left undescrib- 
ed, though the wars of his followers are 
treated with great fulness, and an inter- 
esting view is propounded as to the causes 
of the rapid successes which the Muslim 
armies achieved in their first attacks upon 
the Roman Empire. Here the author’s mill- 
tary appreciation of the immense impor- 
tance of morale in war comes usefully into 


play. 


FROM ASSCHYLUS TO MAETERLINCK. 


The Supernatural in Tragedy. By Charles 
Edward Whitmore. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $1.75 
By the supernatural Mr. Whitmore under- 

stands not only the obvious concrete marvels 

of ghosts and magic, but religion itself and 
all recognition in the drama of the incal- 
culable intervention in human affairs of 
powers beyond our ken. This and the diffi- 


culty of distinguishing this particular aspect 
of dramatic economy from the management 
of the plot as a whole tend to convert his 
epecial study into a general sketch of the 
history of tragedy from Avschylus to Maeter- 
linck 

Reviewing Greek tragedy from this point 
of view, Dr. Whitmore finds a continuous 
development in the art of Aischylus from 
the “Suppliants,” which has no overtly su- 
pernatural element, and the “Pers#,” In 
which the role of the ghost of Darius is 
episodic, to the “Orestela,” In which the tn- 
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dwelling and all-controlling idea of sin and 
retribution defines itself more and more 
clearly till at last it takes bodily shape in 
those wingless harpies, the Erinyes, “fright- 
ening the Athenian wives into fits.” Sopho- 
cles, he thinks, is less interested in the super- 
natural and learns to treat it successfully 
only in “Gsdipus the King” and “Cédipus at 
Colonus.” Rejecting the fancies of Dr. Ver- 
rall and of Mr. Norwood’s “Riddle of the 
Bacche,” our author takes the normal and 
sensible view of Euripides—that he was an 
imperfect artist who could not adjust his 
new thought to the traditional mould in 
which his work was cast. He is relatively 
most successful in the “Hippolytus” and the 
“Bacche” where he follows tradition, or 
identifies himself in sympathy with his 
theme. But in the main he anticipates and 
prepares the mechanical and external treat- 
ment of the supernatural of which Seneca 
is the chief later representative. To this 
Seneca adds rhetorical descriptions of Hell 
not found in extant Greek tragedy and a pe- 
cullarly Roman, Mr. Whitmore thinks per- 
haps Etruscan, taste for scenes of blood and 
horror. 

Referring to Chambers’s “Medieval Stage” 
for all erudite detail, Mr. Whitmore in his 
sketch dwells chiefly on certain distinctions 
that differentiate the course of literary evo- 
lution in Italy, France, and England. In 
Italy, the classical tradition apparently was 
revived even before the sacred drama took 
shape. The two existed side by side; they 
did not fuse, and neither developed a great 
national tragedy. The long history of the 
medizval French miracle play is suddenly 
interrupted in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and with Jodelle’s “Cléopatre” and 
the theories of the Pliéiade begins abruptly 
the still more significant evolution of the 
modern French classic drama. The old 
French miracle play dealt externally with 
the supernatural, and the new classical 
drama adopted after the Italians the sup- 
posedly Aristotelian principle that the su- 
pernatural is to be tolerated only in the pro- 
logue or “outside of the action.” 

In England, on the contrary, the medieval 
mystery play by the genius of the people 
already attained to a deep and pregnant in- 
tuition of the supernatural, and the con- 
tinuity of the English development transmit- 
ted something of this quality to the Eliza- 
bethans. The York and Chester cycles were 
performed late enough to exercise a real 
influence on the generation of Shakespeare. 
To this must be added the broader and freer 
use of Seneca by English dramatists. They 
took from him whatever stirred their imag- 
ination or enriched their rhetoric, but re 
fected the straitjacket of his dramatic form. 
The result is the supreme art of Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethans, nowhere more pre- 
eminent than In its treatment of the super- 
natural, which Mr. Whitmore aptly charac- 
terizes again after many predecessors. 

A third part, entitled “Some Modern 
Aspects,” after a glance at the eighteenth 
century and the isolated experiments of Bed- 
does, discusses the recent revival of itnter- 
est In the strangeness, rather than in the 





terror, of the supernatural, in the work, 
e. g., of Yeats, Fiona McCleod, Ibsen, d’An- 
nunzio, and Maeterlinck. 

We have confined ourselves to exposition 
because serious criticism would involve a re- 
discussion of fundamental principles. We 
should qualify Mr. Whitmore’s exaltation of 
the supernatural as the chief inspiration of 
the noblest tragedy by a distinction which 
he in practice neglects or attenuates—the dis. 
tinction between the religious use of the 
supernatural and its superstitious or mystic 
abuse. “Out of absolutely simple elements,” 
he says, “Maeterlinck has called up the very 
spirit of Greek tragedy.” We should join is- 
sue at once. A’schylus is religious: Maeter- 
linck is superstitious, or at the best mystic. 
It is true that the art of the “Agamemnon” 
induces a mood of expectant horror; and so 
does the art of “L’Intruse.” But, even to 
waive the mysticism, the general analogy 
does not establish a specific resemblance. 
You cannot call up the very spirit of Greek 
tragedy with simple elements. The mazg- 
nificence and, if you will, the rhetoric of the 
diction are as essential to Greek tragedy as 
the like qualities of Marlowe and Shake- 
speare are to the spirit of the Elizabethans. 
The modernist who deems this style mere 
bombast is free to prefer the diction of 
Wordsworth’s “Michael,” of Ibsen, of Maeter- 
linck, of Spoon River, or North of Boston. 
But no work composed in these styles can 
yield A2schylean or Shakespearean effects or 
be profitably compared with A®schylus and 
Shakespeare. They embody disparate ideals 
of art and appeal to irreducible differences 


of taste. 


AN EPIC OF FAILURE. 
Gallipoli. By John Masefield. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

There are two stories expected of Gal- 
lipoli, the inevitable two sides to every big 
success or failure of human effort, when the 
crucial elements are quietly evaluated, the 
praise or blame dispassionately assigned. In 
the great war the Gallipoli campaign strikes 
the imagination with a poignancy exactly in 
proportion to its unattained strategic hopes, 
and to the popular sentiment aroused by the 
spectacular idea of driving the Turk from 
Europe. It is not strange that the lay mind 
should have cherished the latter notion, nor 
is it news to the military ear when Mr. 
Masefield explains, at the outset of his tragic 
narrative, that the Gallipoli adventure was 
mainly a diversion against the Turk to hold 
his resources from the Russians in the Cau- 
casus, from the British in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, and to strike the mercurial Balkan 
imaginations. From various sources, both 
lay and military readers have been impress- 
ed with the cynical indifference shown by 
the British towards the Turk galvanized 
into efficiency by German organization. The 
Gallipoli campaign would seem to have been 
undertaken in the spirit of a punitive ex- 
pedition across one of the British hinter- 
lands, a spirit adequately revealed in the 
Indian army’s more consistent failure at 
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Kut-el-Amara. A chaplain’s diary recently 
likened Gallipoli to “a picnic, except for the 
Black Marias.” 

Of the two stories of Gallipoli the first 
has come from Mr. Masefield. It remains to 
be seen if, at the close of the war, military 
readers, and those countries which furnish- 
ed the superb fighting material that lifts 
this tragic episode to epic rank, will even 
receive as impartial a record of its technical 
blunders from the British War Office. Of the 
three official correspondents at Gallipoli, one 
is convinced that “Sir Ian Hamilton was 
very unfortunate in some of the influential 
understrappers who were sent out to help 
him, and only succeeded in hindering and 
thwarting him.” At least such a story is 
due the Colonies, upon whom fell the brunt 
of the sacrifices. If we are right in think- 
ing that they share with Americans a dis- 
like for nepotism and incompetence in high 
places on the field, then that other story 
must tell what Sir Ian Hamilton and his 
brave men tried in vain to overcome. Mean- 
while, Mr. Masefield grips the most neutral 
attention with his vivid, harrowing record. 
With a poet’s gift for cogency, his prose 
charily cadenced through the most brutal 
scenes, he rubs salt into any sentimental 
interest for his difficult task. Whatever 
criticism he counters was gathered during 
his recent tour of this country, in many cas- 
es was colored by Teutonic bias, and is 
hardly worth serious consideration by au- 
thor or reader. But ez post facto criticism 
does not detain him long: we are plunged 
into breathless pages of suffering and sac- 
rifice against a dauntless, fanatical foe; of 
scientific organization intrenched on a fa- 
vored and difficult terrain assailed by units 
whose chief assets were an indomitable cour- 
age and resourcefulness in adversity—pages 
that give inspired, if depressing, reading. 

For the lay reader the strategy of Gal- 
lipoli is not difficult. The confined areas of 
the various offensives on the peninsula re- 
solves the fighting into a naval landing par- 
ty on enormous scale carried out at the 
most available points. These separate offen- 
sives, their futile efforts at coérdination be 
cause of inadequate supplies of men and 
munitions at critical junctures, the uncer- 
tainty of naval support owing to mines and 
torpedoes, and the ravages of climate and 
disease, naturally group as individual stories 
of divisions landed and intrenched at the 
various beaches from which they were nev- 
er destined to advance. Not only was there 
lack of men and munitions, but there was 
never an assured, steady supply of water 
by transportation, since the only sources on 
the arid peninsula were controlled by the 
Turks. It is also necessary to remember 
the distances traversed by men, material, 
and the wounded to and from bases like 
Malta and Alexandria, to appreciate the 
reckless daring of the adventure. The im- 
pressive departure from the near base of 
Mudros for the first bloody landings, the 
heroic struggles for historic ground at 
Anzac, at Lone Pine, Sari Bair, the various 
Deres, and the fateful Chunuk Bair, have 





inspired Mr. Masefield’s finest prose. Guard- 
edly and frequently he criticises the contin- 
ual lack of men and munitions: once he 
refers to the most discussed episode among 
so many other blunders, when the strategic 
summit of Chunuk Bair, dominating the 
much-desired Narrows, was finally won by 
the British, and then bombarded by their 
own ships: 

Then, at that moment of time, while our 
handful on the hilltop waited for the weight 
of the Third Column to make its thrust a 
death-blow, came the most tragical thing in 
all that tragical campaign. Whatever 
the cause, whether accident, fate, mistake, or 
the daily waste and confusion of battle, our 
own guns searched the hill-top for some min- 
utes too long, and thinned out our brave hand- 
ful with a terrible fire. They were caught in 
the open and destroyed there; the Turks 
charged back on the remnant and beat them 
off. 


Again and again the pathos of sacrifice 
was due to poor organization. At Helles 





we felt what all our soldiers had expected, 
that want of fresh men in reserve to make 
a sweep final, which afterwards lost us the | 
campaign. It was a vital question. | 
The cry for “fifty thousand more men and| 
plenty of high explosives” went up daily from | 
every trench in Gallipoli, and we lost the cam- | 
paign through not sending them in time . 


And yet, as Mr. Masefield remarks, with 
these persistent and often insuperable handi- 
caps devised by man and nature, the Brit- 
ish force put up one of the finest fights in 
history. The moral effects upon the enemy 
were no doubt incalculable, but the moral 
effects upon the entire East as a result of 
the failures at Gallipoli and Kut-el-Amara | 
cannot be underestimated. As in South Af. | 
rica so in Gallipoli, the blunders and in- | 
competence of those in authority prodigally | 
sacrificed men whose heroism alone digni- 
fies each event in history. We do not feel | 
that the masterly and too tardy evacuation | 
could have been avoided: Gen. Hamilton's | 
heroes always faced an herculean task, and 
they could never “have given thanks in | 
Santa Sophia three months before.” When | 
the navy failed, even without the demor- | 
alization of the staff, the army could never 
advance up that difficult, strongly intrench- 
ed peninsula lying, as it does, so close to 
the main-spring of Turkish resources. Mr. 
Masefield’s stirring narrative does not in- 
clude the French offensive, but for his own | 
countrymen he has worthily performed a 
difficult task. 








SOUTHERN RAILWAYS. 





State Regulation of Railroads in the South. 
By Maxwell Ferguson. New York: Co 
lumbia University. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) 

A hitherto neglected field in the history 
of railway legislation has now been covered, 
although somewhat superficially, in this 
monograph. Within the space of about two 
hundred pages are given the history and the 





present status of the railway regulating bod- 
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ies in all the Southern States east of the 
Mississippi and south of the Ohio, and there 
are also included chapters on Charters, 
Early and Recent General Railway Legisla- 
tion, and Constitutional Provisions. Yet, not- 
withstanding its summary character, which 
is explained by the author as due to the fact 
that it is a part of a larger book on railway 
development in the South, it gives an in 
telligible and well-balanced account of the 
struggles for railway control in that sec- 
tion of the country in which the problems 
are more baffling than in any other. 

The beginnings of State regulation in the 
South were coincident with the Granger 
movement in the Northwest. Virginia estab- 
lished the first Commission in 1877 of the 
“advisory” type. Georgia created the first 


| Southern Commission with real authority in 


1879, and this body was destined to become 
one of the most efficient Commissions in the 
South. 

A survey of the present situation in this 
section reveals weaknesses which have a fa- 
miliar look and are all too common to reg- 
ulating bodies in other parts of the coun- 
try. In all but two States Commissioners 
are elected, and in consequence the Commis 
sions are influenced too largely by political 
considerations. The terms of office are too 


| short; there is almost a total lack of statu- 


tory requirements as to technical fitness for 
the position of Commissioner; the appro- 
priations for expenses are so meagre as of 
ten to make it impossible to exercise the 
powers conferred by statute. Upon no one 
of the Commissions is it mandatory to reg- 
ulate the system of accounting, and only one 
has authority to control capitalization. Their 
most effective work has been in tne control 


lof rates. Clothed as most of the boards are 


with power to make actual and not merely 
maximum rates, they have accomplished 
much in the direction of removing discrim- 
inations and stabilizing local charges. More 
strikingly, however, than in any other sec- 


tion of the country, they have selfishly en- 


deavored to promote the interests of their 
own communities at the expense of their 
neighbors, and to preserve to the people of 
their own States their local markets. While 
Texas is not covered in this treatise, the 
Shreveport case comes at once to mind as an 
illustration of the practice. It is the an- 
thor’s belief that these widespread reduc- 
tions in rates in the interest of State trade 
have in many instances done serious injus- 
tice to the carriers. 

In a section of the country where indus- 
trial advance has been slow, where diverst- 
fied industry has had a late development, 
where potential water competition, of a 
somewhat feeble sort, to be sure, bas been 
present on every hand, the lot of the State 
Railway Commissioner has not been a hap- 
py one, and it is not altogether to his dis 
credit that he has not yet found a complete 
solution of his problem. Yet the same fun- 
damental difficulty looms up here as else 
where—three-fourths of the Southern trade 
is interstate in character, and “the jurisdic 
tion of the Commissioners has now become 
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so limited as to make their work and in-| beauty slowly ruined by causes that man 
fluence relatively insignificant.” The ques-| himself has power to remove, what results 
tion today—the underlying problem before | but a determination to remove them, and to 
the Congressional Investigating Commission | let no stupidity or timidity stand in the way 


| 
recently appointed—is whether the States | °f the virtues and happiness that human na- 


shall recognize the situation and abandon | ‘Ue ™ay realize? Hugh Walpole on “Joseph 
to the Federal Government the remnant of | Conrad ~ imiarty excellent in Goousting 
their power, which they are exercising 50 | aoe ee Seen, ee Se ne 
feebly and inadequately | into comparative criticism his verdicts on 
° general tendencies in fiction and on the novels 

== | of other English and American writers are to 

= | be distrusted. He comes near the heart of the 
N otes subject when he observes that Conrad is of 
Geers the resolute conviction that life is too strong, 
clever, and remorseless for the sons of men, 
and that hence, always choosing active agents 
is announced for publication by B. W./! gor characters, he most definitely admires, 
Huebsch. . among the qualities in the human soul, blind 

TEER courage and obedience to duty. 


“The Marriage Game,” by Anne C. Flexner, 


The Century Company announces. the 

forthcoming publication of “Modern E> 
nomic Problems,” by Frank A. Fetter. The “case method,” which has been made 
ee famous by the Harvard Law School and which 
Little, Brown & Co.'s final publication of ; has found a more or less wide acceptance 
the season will be a limited edition entitleq | throughout the country, is peculiarly well 
“The Wood-Carver of Salem—Samuel Mc-/| SUited to that branch of law which governs 
Intire: His Life and Work,” by Phil M. Riley. | the relations between nations. A quarter of 
= a century ago Dr. Freeman Snow published an 
“\ Handbook to County Bibliography,” by | 2¢™irable case-book for this purpose. The 
Arthur L. Humphreys, is announced for pub- | ©@%€8 were 80 well selected and condensed 
lication next month by the author, at 187 ‘hat the underlying principles stood forth 
Piccadilly, London, England. clearly for the student; and the general sub- 
ject was outlined in a very helpful syllabus 
of references to cases and textbook writers. 
Dr. Snow's volume was later edited and great- 
ly expanded, though not in every respect im- 
proved for the student's use, by Prof. J. B. 
| Scott. There has been a need for another 
case-book, especially in view of the rapid ad- 
vance in the matter of arbitration and the 
accepted principles of International Law. Is 
this need met by the new “International 
Cases, Arbitrations, and Incidents Illustrative 
of International Law as Practiced by Inde- 
pendent States,” Vol. I, edited by Ellery C. 
| Stowell and Henry F. Munro (Houghton Mif- 
flin; $2.50)? This first volume on Peace, 
presumably to be followed by one on War, 
contains only about two hundred selections, 
whereas the corresponding part of Scott’s 
| volume deals in about the same number of 
pages with some five hundred cases. Scott's 
Cases are nearly ali real “cases,” that is, de- 
cisions of the courts declaring actual law, at 
any rate for the parties to the suit. A con- 
siderable number of Stowell’s selections are 





T. Fisher Unwin, of London, announces the 
publication of “Great Victorians,” by T. H. 
8. Escott, and of “Five Masters of French 
Romance,” by A. L. Guérard. 

“The Practical Book of Early American 
Arts and Crafts,” by Harold Donaldson Eber- 
lein and Abbot McClure, is announced by 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

The following volumes of the Cambridge 
University Press are announced by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons: “The Anthocyanin Pigments 
of Plants,” by Muriel Wheldale; “The Com- 
mentaries of Isho'dad of Merv, Bishop of 
Hindatha (c. 850 a. pb.) in Syriac and English” | 
(Horm Semiticw#, No. XI), edited and trans- 
lated by Margaret Dunlop Gibson; “The 
Rhesus” of Euripides, edited by W. H. Porter; | 
“The Earliest Voyages Round the World 
(1519-1617),” edited by Philip F. Alexander. 


1 yes yo a — 50 cents net each) not cases at all, but are narratives of inter- 
- he rie poe ed Writers of the Day are national episodes and arbitrations or summa- 
as good as their predecessors: that is, they | ries from Moore’s “Digest of International 


ure first-rate pieces of informal and thor- ” , 
a | Law. The volume is more like a book of 


oughly journalistic criticism. Harold Child “readings” to accompany a textbook of In- 


writes of “Thomas Hardy” with undue em-/ ternational Law, than a Simon-pure case- 
phasis upon Hardy's poetry, to which he! hook meant to stand by itself. It might have 
gives one-third his volume, and with a fatu-| peen improved if some of the _ selections 
ous attempt to show that Hardy's philosophy | had been more condensed; if references had 
of the control of life by an impersonal, heed-| peen made to more cases, particularly where 
less, Immanent Will is sure to supplant in| ¢nere is a different or conflicting view of the 
the generation following the war what he| jaw from that given in the selection chosen; 
calls the present belief in a dualism of good | and if the index had been made more com- 
and evil. But he discusses the novels, which plete and analytical. We may add, however, 
he classifies under Hardy's own heading of | ¢nat these readings are often more spicy and 
novels of character and environment, novels; dramatic than the solemn decisions handed 
of ingenuity, and romances and fantasies, with down from the bench in Scott's Cases. They 
sound sense. Especially sound and well put,| are in large part recent and fresh, and wisely 
if by no means profound, is his insistence | give prominence to controversies decided by 


upon the element of optimism in Hardy, a8 arbitration. Whether, however, the book will 
witnessed by the novelist’s evident belief in’ make a satisfactory substitute for Scott's 
meliorism. As he remarks of “Tess,” if home-| Cases may be doubted. It is not sufficiently 
spun humanity can be so beautiful, can so comprehensive, and it does not adequately 
love and endure and trust, may we not feel indicate either the progress made in the de- 
joy and pride? When we contemplate such velopment of International Law or the con- 








flict of opinion which still obtains in regard 
to many phases of the subject in different 
countries. 





J. 8. Machar (born in 1864) is a Bohemian 
poet who has won fame by a revolt from the 
“poetry of boudoirs and marble halls,” as that 
of Vrchlicky and his school has been termed, 
to a realistic and satiric style akin to that 
of prose fiction. Were it not for Professor 
Wiener’s introductory note in his version of 
“Magdalen” (Mitchell Kennerley; $1.25 net), 
one would hardly suspect that the original 
was in verse. The book tells the story of a 
girl rescued from a brothel by a wealthy 
young dilettante, more from a sentimental 
whim than from any real desire to help her 
in her misery. In the world of respecta- 
bility she meets only scorn and insult. At 
last, when even her rescuer, his sentimental 
philanthropy having lost its zest, shows his 
hidden brutality, the poor girl meditates sui- 
cide, but, her courage failing, returns to the 
house from which she has been taken. The 
strength of the book is not in the vague and 
sketchy portrait of the heroine, but in the 
picture of the world of petty interests and 
raging hatreds into which she is set free. 
Except for the shadowy Magdalen, the kindly 
old aunt of her rescuer is the one sympa- 
thetic and appealing figure in the tale. Par- 
ticularly virulent satire is visited on the Bo- 
hemian “patriots,” with their wordy appeals 
to a dead past. The volume is the first of a 
series of Slavic translations by Professor 
Wiener, which one may hope will continue as 
excellently as it has begun. 


In the title of his book, “England and Ger- 
many. 1740-1914” (Princeton University 
Press; $2 net), Prof. Bernadotte Everly 
Schmitt, of Western Reserve University, prom- 
ises to extend the perspective of European 
events much farther back than 1870; he im- 
plies that he will trace the course of Anglo- 
German relations methodically from 1740 to 
1914. Unfortunately he does not fulfil this 
promise. He follows up his general Introduc- 
tion with a chapter on Modern England and 
reaches his discussion of Gladstone’s policies 
on the seventh page of the chapter. The third 
chapter, the German Empire, begins with 
events of 1848 (!) and hardly mentioning any- 
thing before that year discusses chiefly events 
of the reign of William II. German Expan- 
sion and Commercial Rivalry deal, of course, 
with the same period, and it is not until the 
sixth chapter that Professor Schmitt makes an 
effort at a logical presentation of Anglo-Ger- 
man relations prior to 1850. Even at this 
point his account is hesitating and incomplete. 
Much more might have been made of the re- 
lation between Frederick the Great and the 
two Georges, II and III, and not a word is 
said about Prussia and England in 1804 and 
1805. In short, it is not at all clear why 1740 
is named as a_ starting-point. Professor 
Schmitt is well informed, but bias in favor of 
England leads him more than once to a false 
perspective of German affairs, to inconsis- 
tencies of statement, and even to direct errors. 
This is true especially of his chapter on the 
German Empire. The Reichstag has not been 
dissolved five times (p. 38). It is certainly 
over-bold to assert (p. 40) that three of the 
four millions who voted for the Social-Demo- 
cratic ticket in 1912 would have voted with 
one of the national parties if the realization 
of the Social-Democratic programme had 












remark that a sheet of paper should never 
thrust itself between the Lord God and his 
country (p. 42), but he said it in fear lest a 
constitution be forced upon him, in 1847, and 
not as a threat after a constitution had been 
adopted. Why is opposition to the Govern- 
ment on the part of the Conservatives “a 
thing unthinkable” (p. 43)? The Conserva- 
tives opposed the Government very vigorously 
in the early seventies; they hampered the 
Government seriously in the first half of the 
nineties, and indirectly they forced the resig- 
nation of Biilow in 1909. In the nineties Wil- 
liam II was goaded by the opposition of the 
Conservatives to the angry outburst quoted by 
Professor Schmitt (p. 68): “an opposition of 
the Prussian nobility to their King is a mon- 
strosity.” Has William II really rid himself 
“of each [Chancellor], from Bismarck to Bii- 
low, at the least sign of insubordination”? By 
no means. Bismarck was dismissed after sev- 
eral differences of opinion with the Emperor, 
Hohenlohe retired of his own volition on 
account of old age, and there is no evidence 
to prove that the Emperor even suggested the 
resignation of either Caprivi or Biilow. 


Overstatement and bias are faults of Pro- 
fessor Schmitt’s book, but it would not be 
worth while to make the above points against 
it if the book had no merits. The second half 
of the book is far better than the first half. 
Professor Schmitt discusses events of the last 
few years before the war with well-founded 
confidence, and he states the German side of 
recent Anglo-German rivalry and controversy 
with care and accuracy. His chapter on the 
Near East is an admirable piece of work. Also, 
with a fine sense of the dramatic, he describes 
the clearing sky of the spring of 1914 and, in 
sharp contrast with this, the sudden bolt from 
the blue which shattered European diplomacy. 
If all of Professor Schmitt’s book were on the 
high level of his last chapters, few faults could 
be found in it. That Professor Schmitt has 
not given his best throughout the book, that 
the book therefore falls short of what it 
might have been, is cause of genuine regret. 


Students of history will welcome the new 
(fifth) edition of J. H. Rose’s “The Develop- 
ment of the European Nations, 1870-1914” 
(Putnam; $2.75). It is a reprint, identical as 
to paging and maps with the original edition 
of 1905, but contains three supplementary 
chapters and is published as two volumes in 
one at a reduced price. These supplementary 
chapters, The New Grouping of the Powers, 
Teuton versus Slav, and The Crisis of 1914, 
bring the narrative down to the beginning 
of the present war. They add little to what 
has already become familiar from the pub- 
lished diplomatic correspondence and from 
the studies of Headlam, Stowell, Rachfahl, 
and others, but they do explain in a brief, 
clear, unbiassed way the complex diplomatic 
moves which have been taking place since 
the epoch-making establishment of the Anglo- 
French Entente in 1904. Mr. Rose empha- 
sizes the Kaiser’s purpose of championing Is- 
lam by his relations with Abdul Hamid, the 
Bagdad project, and the Tangiers speech; all 
this, he thinks, was preparatory to stirring a 
hostile fanaticism among the millions of Mos- 
lem subjects of England and France. Though 
shaken for a moment by the Young Turk 
revolution, the Kaiser’s influence soon waxed 
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reformers, a hunting ground for Teutonic 
concessionnaires, a Hell for its Christian sub- 
jects, and the chief storm-centre of Europe.” 
The main part of Mr. Rose's book needs little 
comment, as it has been favorably known for 
a decade. While it cannot be said to reach 
the high level of originality nor to rest on 
the solid foundations of documentary evi- 
dence (since the documents are mostly still 
secretly guarded) which distinguish his valua- 
ble studies on Napoleon and Pitt, it is never- 
theless one of the most convenient summaries 
in English of European diplomatic history 
since the Franco-Prussian war. For it is 
of international relations which it mainly 
treats, not of the internal development of the 
nations, as the title might suggest. In par- 
ticular, it gives a relatively full account of the 
two subjects which have caused most friction 
among the Powers—the partition of Africa 
and the Near Eastern crises arising from the 
lecay of the Ottoman Power. 


“The Hague Conventions and Declarations 
of 1899 and 1907,” first edited in twenty dif- 
ferent pamphlets by James Brown Scott for 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, have been brought together in a single 
convenient volume (Oxford University Press; 
$1). Arrangement in parallel columns, mar- 
ginal reference notes, a full index, and an 
introduction all tend to facilitate reference 
to these documents which have become s 
important because of the war. One wants to 
know what are the exact obligations of each 
nation. For this purpose the most valuable 
feature of the volume is the careful table 
showing precisely what nations have signed, 
adhered to, or ratified the various conventions 
and declarations, and precisely what reserva- 
tions have been made in each case. The vol- 
ume is thus less extensive than the similar 
one of Mr. A. Pearce Higgins (1909), in that 
it gives no commentary on the documents, 
gives only the English translation instead of 
adding the original French text, and does 
not contain the Declaration of London; but 
it is more up to date, the table of adhesions 
and ratifications having been verified by the 
State Department and by the Government at 
The Hague in December, 1914; it also gives in 
more complete form the text of the reserva- 


tions. 


Ray and Oliver Strachey have added an il- 
luminating chapter to the History of the 
English East India Company by their ac- 
count of “Keig vin's Rebellion” (Oxford His- 
torical and Literary Studies, ed. C. H. Firth 
and Walter Raleigh, Vol. VI; 7s. 6d.). Sir 
William Hunter, in his “History of British 
India,” gives only a page or two to this cu- 
rious Bombay mutiny of 1683, by which Capt. 
Keigwin expelled the Honorable Company's 
civil officials, seized the island in the name of 
his Majesty the King, and so held it for near- 
ly a year, in spite of all the company’s ef- 
forts to regain it. This was the period when, 
according to Hunter, “two remarkable broth- 
ers obtained an ascendency in the company’s 
counsels—Sir Josia Child at home and Sir 
John Child in India.” In his account of “the 
Child brothers” Hunter reiterates some of 
the errors of earlier writers, particularly of 
that violent partisan, Alexander Hamilton, an 
old “interloper,” whose “New Account of the 
East Indies” is a perfect storehouse of scan- 
dalous libels against the company’s officials. 





again at Constantinople, so that “the Otto- 
man Empire remained the despair of patriotic 


We are apt to regard Hunter as an unques- 
tioned authority on the East India Company, 
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but the authors of “Keigwin's Rebellion” 
show that his generally admirable bird's-eye 
view suffers at this point from the defects 
inevitable to an historian who attempts a gen- 
eral résumé before the ground has been suf- 
ficiently worked over. From their researches 
in the Herald's office in London they show 
undoubtedly that “the Child brothers” were 
not brothers at all; they were not even rela- 
tives, and never saw each other It was a 
mere coincidence in names that Sir Josia 
Child, whose appearance as a London mer- 
chant instead of as Emperor of China or the 
Great Mogul seems an error of Providence, 
exercised his despotic rule over the company 
in Leadenhall Street during the same years 
that Sir John was trying to rule at Surat 
and Bombay. John, instead of being the 
strong character whom Hunter describes, was 
the weak and subservient agent of Josia. He 
was forced to pursue an unwise tradesman’‘s 
policy of retrenchment in disarmament quite 
incompatible with what a vigorous captain 
like Keigwin knew to be necessary for the 
prestige and security of the English in the 
crumbling Empire of the Moguls The re- 
bellion, of which the authors are the frst 
give the correct details, is an episode which 
supports the dictum that India must be gov- 
erned from India, and not from England 


to 


The volume also contains a lively picture of 
the English settlement and trade on the west 
coast of India in the second half of the sev- 
enteenth century—the powerful but corrupti- 
ble Mogul Governor, the troublesome inter- 
lopers from England, and the dangerous 


neighboring Mahrattas, Siddees, and San- 
ganye pirates. 


Recent works on the hope of Immortality 
show divergencies from the ordinary argu 
ments on the subject. Thus, “The Gift of 
Immortality” (Houghton Mifflin; $1), by Rev. 
Dr. Charles Lewis Slattery, dwells on the 
beneficent influences of the expectation of a 
future life. Such expectation, says the au-- 
thor, gives largeness to one’s view of life, and 
promotes peace, the vigor of action, and de- 
votion to the highest ethical ideal. This is 


the “pragmatic” argument—the truth of the 
belief is known by its results. As to the fact 
that God has not chosen to enlighten men 
concerning the nature of the future hi Lr 


Slattery observes that this divine decision 
doubtless involves a wise purpose—pcrhaps 
we are not prepared to profit by such dis 
closure. This unpretentious little volume fs 
marked by good judgment and a good spirit 


A quite different line of thought pursued 
in “The Meaning of Personal Life” (Serib- 
ner; $2), by Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth. The 
results of recent biological discussion are here 
given in considerable detail for the purpose 


of asking whether there is any causal con- 
nection between man’s individual mental life 
and the bodily conditions that accompany it 
His painstaking examination of the biologica! 
facts has convinced him that no such causal 
connection exists. Dr. Smyth has occasion to 
discuss some of the most mysterious facts of 
human life, and he shows everywhere wide 
reading and a judicial habit of thought. He 
is mainly concerned to set aside scientific 
objections to the conception of a future life. 
Such life, he holds, must have some sort of 
bodily framework; as to the nature of this 
framework he does not commit himself, but ts 
content to state the possibilities in the case. 
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The highest development of personality he 
finds in Jesus of Nazareth, to whom he as- 
cribes not only what is given of Jesus's words 
and acts in the Gospels (including the Fourth 
Gospel), but also whatever of high spiritual 
life has emerged in Christian history and ex- 
perience. A good deal of the biological mate- 
rial here adduced is of a technical nature and 
its bearing on the question at issue can hard- 
ly be properly estimated by non-specialists, 
but the author’s general line of argument is 
clearly set forth, and will awaken serious con- 
sideration of the great questions discussed. 

The character and aims of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America are set forth 
by its president, Dr. S. Schechter, in his little 
volume, “Seminary Addresses and Other Pa- 
pers” (Cincinnati: Ark Publishing Co.). The 
Seminary, as its charter states, is devoted to 
the study of the Olé Testament and the 
Talmud, the maintenance of the Jewish re- 
gion and Jewish ideals, and the training of 
Jewish ministers of religion. The scheme 
of study, according to Dr. Schechter’s view, 
not exclude attention to modern non- 
Jewish literature and science; these, he holds, 
may intellectually broadening, and they 
will naturally be used in illustration of Jewish 
thought. The Zionist movement is not en- 
dorsed by the Seminary, which leaves its 
students free in their attitude towards the 
movement; but the president himself is whol- 
ly in sympathy with it, believing that a main 
duty of Jews, at the present time, is to work 
for the development of the Jewish nationalistic 
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spirit, and in general for the maintenance 
of the traditional Judaism. This volume is 
dedicated to Dr. Cyrus Adler, President of the 


Philadelphia Dropsie College, which also deals 
largely, though in a critical way, with Jewish 
ancient and modern literature. Dr. Schechter 
cordially dislikes the methods of the Cincin- 
nati Hebrew which represents the 
of the movement now vis- 
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temper Reform 


ible throughout the Jewish world, and par- 
ticulariy in this country. With individual 
members of the Reform he appears to have 
no quarrel, but he opposes their results with 
the same ardor that he shows in speaking of 
the scholars who presume to reconstruct the 
text of the Old Testament and the advocates 
of the doctrine of Evolution, who, he thinks, 
are in danger of pushing that theory to an 
extreme unpleasant to a conservative mind. 
The articles in this volume are well written— 
they are enthusiastic in support of their 
theme, but generally kindly in tone, as kindly 
at least as can be expected in a work directed 
against what the author believes to be an 
attempt to destroy the foundations of a cher- 
ished national life, Besides the articles deal- 
ing with Jewish thought and life, there are 
three of a general character, among them an 
excellent study of Abraham Lincoln. 


The Champlain Society has issued the third 


and last volume of Knox's “Historical Jour- 


nal of the Campaigns in North America,” 
edited by Arthur G. Doughty, the Dominion 
Archivist. This volume contains the appen- 


dix, list of works consulted, and a very full 
index. In the appendix Dr. Doughty has 
brought together a number of documents 
bearing on the campaigns of 1757-1760, from 
the Public Record Office, the Dominion Ar- 
chives, and other sources. Among these docu- 
ments are the Journals of Amherst, Murray, 
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and Vauquelin; the Memoires of Montcalm, 
and de Lévis; MacKellar’s Report on Quebec, 
Sir William Johnson's private diary; Letter 
of a French officer of the garrison of Louis- 
bourg; and various papers relating to the 
capitulation of Fort Frontenac, Murray’s 
expedition above Quebec in August, 1759, the 
surrender of Quebec, etc. Altogether, Dr. 
Doughty has produced an admirable piece of 
editorial work, accurate and scholarly. He has 
spared no pains to include in this volume 
every document essential to a full understand- 
ing of the events described in Knox’s Jour- 
nal, and has shown excellent judgment in his 
own historical notes, finding the difficult mean 
between inadequacy and overloading. The 
illustrations include several facsimiles of rare 
documents and five maps. 





The last two numbers of the American 
Journal of International Law (those for April 
and July) contain, as usual, a large amount 
of valuable material. The opening article 
of the April number is of particular interest, 
being Mr. Root’s presidential address at the 
tenth annual meeting of the society whose 
organ the Journal is. The subject of this 
address was the declaration on “The Rights 
and Duties of Nations” of another society, 
newly founded, the American Institute of 
International Law. The composition of the 
new society is interesting and holds in it 
the promise of much valuable work, for it 
consists of delegates selected, to a limited 
number, from societies of all the American 
countries. The Institute was founded, Mr. 
Root explained, with no idea of competition 
with the Institut de Droit International, 
which selects its members from all civilized 
countries, but for the discussion of those in- 
ternational questions that specially affect the 
American republics. The first postulate laid 
down by the Institute, commonplace of inter- 
national law though it be, is a good augury 
for the aims of the new society: each indi- 
vidual nation has the same right as every 
other nation, and no state is justified in seek- 
ing any national object, however desirable, 
by the commission of an unlawful act against 
other states. Other topics discussed in this 
number are our Mexican relations, the nego- 
tiations between China and Japan in 1915, 
the treatment of enemy vessels in belligerent 
ports at the outbreak of war, and the duty 
of nations not involved to protest against vio- 
lation of the rules and principles of interna- 
tional law generally accepted. 


In the July number special interest at- 
taches to the separately printed supplement 
of 110 pages. Here are printed in great de- 
tail regulations of several countries govern- 
ing the visits of men-of-war to foreign ports, 
and correspondence, reproduced from texts 
furnished by the Department of State, be- 
tween Mexico and the United States regard- 
ing the punitive expedition and Villa's attack 
on the American garrison at Columbus. The 
correspondence with the de-facto Govern- 
ment of Mexico covers the period from March 
9, the date of Carothers’s notification of the 
raid on Columbus, to June 20, when Mr. 
Lansing returned a negative reply to Agui- 
lar’s long communication of May 22 request- 
ing the withdrawal of the American troops. 
In view of recent oratory from both parties, 
it is interesting to note the form of Mr. Lan- 
sing’s refusal, towards the end of his com- 
munication: “If the Government of Mexico 
cannot protect the lives and property of 











Americans exposed to attack from Mexico, 
the Government of the United States is in 
duty bound, so far as it can, to do so.” In 
the Journal itself we have two careful arti- 
cles on the sale of munitions of war by the 
subjects of neutral countries, and an elabo- 
rate paper, translated from the Spanish of 
Salvador Rodriguez Gonzales on the “Neu- 
trality of Honduras and the Question cf the 
Gulf of Fonseca.” An informing editoria) 
article by Dr. David Jayne Hill, who has re- 
cently joined the editorial board, discusses 
the case of the Sussex, approving the attitude 
of the United States, but reaching the con- 
clusion, fully warranted, it would seem, by 
recent occurrences, that none of the questions 
involved has received a final solution. An- 
other editorial, by the editor-in-chief, con- 
siders in illuminating fashion proposed 
amendments to the neutrality laws of the 
United States. 








Gift Books 


Evidently the usual output at this season 
of handsome editions to serve as “gift” 
books has been checked by the war. There 
are no importations of this kind of book, and 
only a few American publishers have attempt- 
ed to fill their place. One of these is the 
Penn Publishing Company, which brings out 
two extremely handsome volumes. Of these 
one is the story of “The Princess Poca- 
hontas,” agreeably set forth by Virginia Wat- 
son, and plentifully illustrated with full-page 
colored plates and chapter decorations by 
George Wharton Edwards. The book is hand- 
somely printed, and is in every way excellent 
of its kind. The price is $2.50 net. 

The other is “Vanished Towers and Chimes 
of Flanders,” a volume which the Penn Pub- 
lishing Co. has also done well to issue at this 
time ($5 net). Mr. George Wharton Edwards, 
who is responsible for both the text and the 
full-page colored plates, knows his subject 
well, and has earned the gratitude of the 
many who will increasingly cherish reminders 
of this picturesque region as it existed before 
it was ravaged by the war. Here will be 
found in undisturbed peace the notable fea- 
tures of Dixmude, Ypres, Louvain, Douai, 
Oudenaarde, to mention but a few of the 
now conspicuous towns. The book is very 
handsomely published. 

From Scribners comes an_ attractively 
printed edition of Robert Louis Stevenson's 
‘The Black Arrow” ($2.25 net), vigorously il- 
lustrated, with full-page colored plates, by N. 
Cc. Wyeth. 

The war is responsible for two volumes 
which make appropriate gift books. “France: 
Her People and Her Spirit” is the title of 
an informing book by Laurence Jerrold, writ- 
ten with the sympathy and insight that char- 
acterize this author’s writings on France. It 
is copiously illustrated, and is published by 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. ($3 net). In “Stirring Deeds 
of Britain’s Sea-Dogs” (McBride; $1.50 net) 
Harold F. B. Wheeler has compiled a good 
record of the more conspicuous actions, both 
by sea and land, in which the naval forces 
of Great Britain have played a part during 
the present war. The attractiveness of the 
volume is enhanced by numerous illustra- 
tions. To the tragedy of war also is ascribed 
the publication by the Oxford University 
Press of an anthology of verse, with the title 
“The Book of Sorrow.” It is an admirably 
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chosen selection by Andrew Macphail, which 
in this time of universal sorrow will no doubt 
bring comfort to many mourning hearts. In 
another way, the war no doubt plays a part 
in the inspiration of books like John Mar- 
tin Hammond's ‘“‘Winter Journeys in the 
South” (Lippincott; $3.50 net), which serve 
to remind home-bound Americans of the ad- 
vantages in climate and natural attractions 
possessed by sections of their own country. 

An attractive edition of Benjamin Franklin's 
“Autobiography,” edited by Frank Woodworth 
Pine and illustrated by E. Boyd Smith, is 
brought out by Henry Holt & Co. ($2 net). 
Two thin volumes, “The Wise Man's Story,” 
by Albert E. Bailey (Pilgrim Press; 75 cents 
net), and “When the Yule Log Burns,” by 
Leona Dalrymple (McBride; 60 cents), con- 
tain Christmas stories of some merit. 

The Macmillans, in publishing John Mase- 
field’s “Salt Water Poems and Ballads,” in a 
pleasantly decorated volume ($2 net), have 
put a desirable gift book within the reach 
of many. It contains twenty colored plates 
and twenty plates in black and white by 
Charles Pears. 


The Hales, who by a volume on New Eng- 
land recently added fresh interest to that 
well-trodden section of the country, have now 
turned South, and equally engage the reader 
by another product of their talents, Louise 
Closser Hale attending to the text and Walter 
Vale providing the attractive drawings (“We 
Discover the Old Dominion”; Dodd, Mead; 
$2.50 net). Narrative and drawings alike are 
conceived in a holiday spirit of banter; the 
book throughout is pleasantly informing. 


In “The Site of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, Bos- 
ton, and its Neighborhood” (Badger; $3.50 
net) the author, Dr. Robert Means Lawrence, 
has performed the commendable task of trac- 
ing the ownership of a most interesting tract 
of land from 1630 to 1820, the date at which 
St. Paul’s Church was erected. The names 
Tremont, Winter, West, and Washington 
Streets, the boundaries of the plot, will in 
themselves sufficiently convey to any one fa- 
miliar with Boston the rich traditions in 
which this volume deals. 


A fascinating book is “Old Seaport Towns 
of New England” (Dodd, Mead; $2.50 net), 
in which Hildegarde Hawthorne dips into the 
history and customs of Portland, Portsmouth, 
Newburyport, Salem, Marblehead, Province- 
town, and other ports north and south of 
Boston which have furnished traditions pre- 
cious to any one loving the old, sturdy, sea- 
faring types. The volume makes no pretence 
of being a formal history; it is “more in the 
nature of an afternoon tea chat.” 

“The Book of Boston,” which is written by 
Robert Shackleton and issued by the Penn 
Publishing Co. ($2 net), is an informal guide 
to Boston and near-lying towns of New Eng- 
land. The author approaches his subject lov- 
ingly, with a view to inculcating in the younger 
generation, and renewing in others, a respect 
and reverence for the best traditions of this 
section. The narrative is spiced by a gen- 
erous supply of anecdotes, and there are a 
goodly number of attractive illustrations by 
R. L. Boyer. 

The renaissance through which Ireland has 
been passing makes timely Mr. Padraic 
Colum’s romance, “The King of Ireland’s 
Son.” As a conscious bit of archaizing this 
series of magical adventures, connected by a 
slender thread of story, is decidedly good. 
Mr. Colum is sufficiently versed in authentic 





Irish legend to prevent him in his own in- 
ventions from sinning against the underlying 
spirit of Irish romance. The book, which is 
charmingly illustrated by Willy Pogany, may 
be turned over with profit to children, yet 
parents will be tempted, after the “children’s 
hour,” to dip into it too. It is published by 
Holt ($2 net). 


The Season’s Output of 
Juvenile Books 





“Pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragi- 
cal-historical, tragical-comical-historical-pas- 
toral.” So classifies Polonius, and one feels 
inclined to adopt similar composite catego- 
ries in attempting to sort out into some sem- 
blance of orderly arrangement the hetero- 
geneous mass of children’s books which an- 
nually at this season come from the presses. 
The tragical is happily lacking, but all of 
Polonius’s other classifications, and many 
others, are well represented. 

In sheer bulk a glance at the shelves would 
seem to indicate the predominance of what 
may be described as the “comical-pastoral.” 
For the entertainment of young children, in 
particular, authors appear to turn instinctive- 
ly to the animal world. Almost every beast that 
came out of the ark serves its turn, but the 
milder creatures—dogs, cats, rabbits, and 
mice—seem to be the favorites, as they have 
always been. Thus we have an instructive 
series detailing the admirable example set by 
the “Nixie Bunnies” respectively in “Man- 
ners-Land,” in “Workaday-Land,” and in 
“Holiday-Land.” These three volumes are by 
Joseph Sindelar, attractively illustrated by 
Helen Geraldine Hodge, and published by the 
Beckley-Cardy Company, of Chicago. An- 
other series, suitable for boys and girls of 
from four to twelve years of age, that illus- 
trates eritertainingly and in very elementary 
fashion the habits of all manner of animals, 
both those on the earth and those in the 
waters under the earth, is written by Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess. Four more of these Bed- 
time Story Books (Little, Brown; 50 cents 
each) are published this year, recording the 
adventures respectively of “Prickly Porky,” 
“Buster Bear,” “Old Man Coyote,” and “Old 
Mr. Toad.” The same author adds another 
volume to his Old Mother West Wind series 
with “Mother West Wind ‘How’ Stories” ($1 
net), appropriately dedicated to “the cause 
of conservation of wild life.” 

The purpose of “Forest Neighbors,” by W. 
D. Hulbert (Row, Peterson), is more frankly 
informative, and the tales of buck, beaver, 
porcupines, and lynx are well told. “Half- 
True Stories,” written and illustrated by 
Stanton Davis Kirkham, is an attractive vol- 
ume for young children, which again com- 
bines with entertainment some instruction In 
the habits of animals. The drawings are 
particularly good. The volume is published 
by Paul Elder & Company, of San Fran- 
cisco. Old fables, many of them from La 
Fontaine, are retold in Madge A. Bigham’s 
“Merry Animal Tales” (Little, Brown; 75 
cents net),and “Animal Folk Tales” is a well- 
planned volume, designed primarily for read- 
ing in schools, by Anne A. Stanley (American 
Book Company). “Little White Fox and His 
Arctic Friends,” by Roy J. Snell (Little, 
Brown; 75 cents net), may be favorably men- 
tioned as keeping close to nature. Albert 
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Bigelew Paine continues his stories about the 
Hollow Tree with “Hollow Tree Nights and 
Days” (Harper; $1.50 net). For very young 
children we list the following: “The Tale of 
Tibby and Tabby,” by Ada M. Skinner (Duf- 
field); “Bunny Rabbit's Diary,” by Mary 
Frances Blaisdell (Little, Brown; 40 cents); 
“The Graymouse Family,” by Nellie M. Leon- 
ard (Crowell; 60 cents); “Work-a-Day Do- 
ings on the Farm,” by Emma Ser! (Silver, 
Burdett), and “The Clever Mouse,” by 8. G 
S. Perry (Paul Elder). This is a convenient 
place also to notice two attractive volumes 
for small people, in which animals again play 
a not inconspicuous part: “Aunt Sadie's 
Rhymes and Rhyme-Stories” (Dutton; $1.25 
net) is a book of simple and not unimagina- 
tive verses suitable for reading aloud and il- 
lustrated with the plain line drawings that 
children love; “Stories to Tell the Littlest 
Ones" (Houghton Mifflin; $1.50 net) is a 
mélange of prose and verse by Sara Cone 
Bryant, with illustrations by Willy Pogany. 
For older children we find a real dog story of 
not a little merit in “Baldy of Nome,” the true 
tale of an Alaskan sled dog, by Esther Bird- 
sall Darling (Penn Publishing Company; 
$1.75 net). 

Expanding our categories a trifle, we wei- 
come several volumes as historical, histort- 
eal-fictional, fictional-informational, and his- 
torical -fictional-informational. A book that 
will undoubtedly command a ready sale is 
Harold F. B. Wheeler's “Boy's Life of Lord 
Kitchener” (Crowell), a competent piece of 
work, in which the main facts and the most 
essential details of a great career are well 
told. For intelligent boys of any age, from, 
say, fourteen to twenty, it should be a wel- 
come present. Samuel Clemens’s biographer, 
Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine, has performed a 
real service to the younger generation by con- 
densing his Boswellian knowledge of his sub- 
ject into a handy volume, entitled “The Boy's 
Life of Mark Twain” (Harper; $1.25 net). The 
boyhood of another distinguished American 
man of letters, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
whose life almost exactly coincided with that 
of Mark Twain (he was both older than Mark 
Twain and predeceased him by two years), is 
recorded with considerable charm by Mar- 
garet Fuller in “A New England Childhood” 
(Little, Brown; $1.50 net). Still another bio- 
graphical volume is Mary H. Wade's “Pi!- 
grims of To-day” (Little, Brown; $1 net), 
which tells the story of seven distinguished 
Americans not of the original stock, John 
Muir, Jacob Riis, Mary Antin, Edward Alfred 
Steiner, Carl Schurz, Nathan Straus, and 
Joseph Pulitzer. Fictional in form, but his- 
torical in essence, is a daintily told little 
fancy by Cornelia Meigs, entitled “Master Si- 
mon's Garden” (Macmillan; $1.25), in which 
the atmosphere of early Colonial days in New 
England is well caught. Lucy Fitch Perkins 
goes back a great deal further than this 
with her “Cave Twins” (Houghton Mifflin; 
$1 net), which 1s designed to give small peo- 
ple some idea of how their remote ancestors 
may have lived. The dainty illustrations are, 
we fear, more attractive than is scientifically 
accurate. Two volumes calculated to give en- 
viable thrills to healthy boyhood are publish- 
ed by Lippincott ($1.25 net each), E. Keble 
Chatterton’s “Daring Deeds of Famous Pi- 
rates” and Ernest Young’s “Daring Deeds of 
Hunters and Trappers.” In quiet contrast to 
these, we may mention another of the David 
stories published by the Pilgrim Press, “Un- 
cle David's Little Nephew,” by Emma C. 
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Cram (75 cents net), which depicts life as it 
was on a New England farm in the period 
just before and during the Civil War. A word 
of special commendation must be given to 
an excellent edition of Sir Thomas Malory’s 
“King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table,” brought out by Macmillan ($1.50). 
Edited by Clifton Johnson and illustrated by 
Rodney Thomson, it is a volume of handy 
size, printed in most agreeable type. It is 
one of the small number of books that every 
child ought to read, and that very few chil- 
dren nowadays do read. 

Of new editions of children’s classics we 
find surprisingly few this year. This is no 
doubt in part a result of the economies of 
war-time, for many of the fine cditions of 
such books are imported, and presumably the 
demand in England just now for “gift” books 
is not large. From Dodd, Mead & Co. we 
have received a handsome edition cf Charles 
Kingsley’s “The Water-Babies,” illustrated 
by Jessie Willcox Smith ($3 net). Harper's 
have brought out an attractive edition of the 
“Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” with illus- 
trations by Louls Rhead ($1.50), uniform in 
style with their “Treasure Island” of last 
year. For the rest, the classics are repre- 
sented by “The Cambridge Book of Poetry 
for Children,” a good selection, made by Ken- 
neth Grahame; by an edition of Ruskin’s “The 
King of the Golden River” (Ginn), with new 
illustrations by Hiram P. Barnes, which en- 
deavor, not without success, to preserve the 
spirit of Doyle’s drawings, and by (of al) 
things) “A Child’s Robinson Crusoe,” prepar- 
ed by William Lewis Nida and Stella Hum- 


phrey Nida (Beckley-Cardy Co.). The de- 
naturing of “Robinson Crusoe” hardly strikes 
us as a happy idea. Why spoil the delight 
of the child's discovery when old enough to 


appreciate the original? Perhaps we should 
also class under the classical heading an ad- 
mirable compilation by Edith Emerson Forbes 
of “Favourites of a Nursery of Seventy Years 
Ago” (Houghton Mifflin; $2 net). In glanc- 
ing through this volume, a strong convic- 
tion Is confirmed that In children’s literature, 
as in many other departments of life, the old 
things are the best. 

Of Christmas stories pure and simple, first 
place must be accorded to Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett's delicate little story of the Na- 
tivity, “The Little Hunchback Zia” (Stoke: 
75 cents net). We include this among chil- 


dren's books, as it is admirably adapted for 
reading aloud, but it will win most apprecia- 
tion from older people. “Angel Unawares” 


(Ifarper; 50 cents net) is a pretty little story, 
the setting of which tg in France, and the 
time the tragic present, by C. N. and A. M. 
Willlamson Kate Douglas Wiggin tells an 


old-fashioned Christmas story in “The Ro- 
mance of a Christmas Card” (Houghton Mif- 
flin; $1 net). “And Thus He Came,” described 
as “a Christmas fantasy,” by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady (Putnam; $1 net), contains some poig- 
nant short sketches tn illustration of the old 
faith In modern instances. Though not Christ- 
mas books, we may conveniently menfion here 
the King's Highway series, eight volumes, 
published by Macmillan (55 to 75 cents), and 
prepared by E. Hershey Sneath, George 
Hodges, and Henry Hallam Tweedy, which 


embody, In the words of the preface, “a grad- 
ed system of elementary moral and religious 
training for the home and private schdol.” 
The method is that of the story, and the vol- 
umes contain “subject-matter relating to the 
virtues and vices pecullar to the age of chil- 
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dren of the respective school grades.” Less 
ambitious and more elementary, but having a 
similar moral purpose, is Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey’s “Stories for Sunday Telling” (Pilgrim 
Press; $1 net). 

Returning again to our categories, we find 
a few volumes that may be classed as vaca- 
tional-educational. Very elementary is the 
series of dramatic readers published by the 
World Book Company under the general title 
Chain Stories and Playlets. “Everyday Num- 
ber Stories,” issued by the same publishers, 
contain practical lessons in elementary arith- 
metic. “Number Stories,” by A. G. Deming 
(Beckley-Cardy Company), is a rather more 
advanced exposition of the ideal known as 
“socializing arithmetic.” “New thought” is 
responsible for “Little Builders,” by Dorothy 
Greenside (Dodge Publishing Company). 
Four small paper volumes make up a series of 
elementary readers, entitled Easy Road to 
Reading, by Louise Beecher Chancellor, pub- 
lished by the World Book Company (12 cents 
each), while for children in the third or fourth 
year at school we have “Merry Tales,” by E. 
L. and A. M. Skinner (American Book Com- 
pany). Thomas B. Weaver’s “New School 
Songs” is a collection published by the Beck- 
ley-Cardy Company. The motto “Safety 
First” is ingerminated by “Sure Pop and the 
Safety Scouts,” by Roy Rutherford Bailey 
(World Book Company). The device of af- 
fixing picture stamps in spaces left for their 
reception is employed in two sets, “The Owlet 
Library,” of ten volumes (Dutton; $1 net), 
and “The Know About Library,” of twenty 
volumes (Dutton). “Wonderdays and Won- 
derways through Flowerland,” by Grace Tabor 
(McBride; $1.50 net), happily combines enter- 
tainment with instruction in the art of gar- 
den-making. “Woodwork for Little Folks,” 
by Frank H. Pierce (Scribner), is a practical 
volume, the title of which explains itself. Mor- 
al and cultural instruction, encyclopedic in 
character, is conveyed in Dr. W. B. Forbush’s 
“Young Folks’ Book of Ideals” (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard; $2 net), which is intended for the 
guidance and information of young people 27f 
any age from twelve to twenty. 

In the fictional division scouting is repre- 
sented by three volumes: “The Boy Scouts 
of the Shenandoah,” by Byron A. Dunn (Mc- 
Clurg; $1.10); “Three in a Camp,” by Mary 
P. Wells Smith, and “Drake of Troop One,” by 
Isabel Hornibrook. The last two are pub- 
lished by Little, Brown ($1.20 and $1.25, re- 
spectively), and are suitable respectively for 
children under twelve and for boys of twelve 
years and upwards. “Jungle Chums” is the 
title of a story of adventure for boys, the 
scene of which is laid in British Guiana. A. 
Hyatt Verrill is the author and Henry Holt 
& Co. the publishers ($1.35 net). “Apauk, 
Caller of Buffalo” is an Indian story by James 
Willard Schultz (Houghton Mifflin; $1.25 
net). A dog is the hero of the first story in 
“Pilot and Other Stories,” by Harry Plunket 
Greene (Macmillan; $2). For girls we have 
Molly Elliot Seawell’s last book, “Betty at 
Ford Blizzard,” a sequel to her well-remem- 
bered “Betty’s Virginia Christmas” (Lippin- 
cott; $1.50 net); “Little Mother,” a Pollyanna- 
esque story, by Ruth Brown MacArthur 
(Penn Publishing Company; $1.50 net), and 
“Phyllis McPhilemy,” a school story by May 
Baldwin (Dutton). For either sex, if not 
more than fifteen years old, there is Patten 
Beard’s “Jolly Year” (Pilgrim Press; $1 net). 
“The Rose Child,” by Johanna Spyri, is a 
Swiss tale (Crowell; 50 cents net). 





Fairy stories and volumes for young chil- 
dren not elsewhere mentioned we have space 
only to list briefly: The Fairy Gold series 
(separate small volumes of recognized fairy 
tales published by Dutton; eight volumes; 
$1); “A Russian Garland of Fairy Tales,” 
translated from the Russian, edited by Robert 
Steele, and illustrated by J. R. de Rosciszew- 
ski (McBride; $1.50 net); “Wonder Tales Re- 
told,” by Katharine Pyle (Little, Brown; $1.35 
net); “The Tin Owl Stories,” by William Rose 
(Holt; $1.40 net); “Peter Pan,” retold from 
Barrie’s play, edited by Frederick Orville 
Perkins (Silver, Burdett); “Betty’s Beautiful 
Nights,” by M. W. W. Fenner (Putnam); 
“In the Land of Make Believe,” by E. Boyd 
Smith (Holt); Will Bradley’s “Wonder Box 
Stories” (Century; $1 net); “Mother Goose 
Children,” by Etta Austin and Mary Frances 
Blaisdell (Little, Brown; 50 cents net); “The 
Way to the House of Santa Claus,” by Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett (Harper); “Morning 
Face—Her Book,” by Gene Stratton Porter 
(Doubleday, Page; $2 net); “The Dot Mys- 
tery,” by Clifford Leon Sherman (Houghton 
Mifflin; $1 net). 

The list closes with a useful book on 
“Games and Parties for Children,” by Grace 
Lee Davison (Little, Brown; $1 net), and 
with four volumes of plays or operas especial- 
ly adapted for performance by children, viz., 
“Twelve Plays for Children” (Beckley-Cardy 
Co.; 30 cents); Lady Gregory's “The Golden 
Apple, a Play for Kiltartan Children” (Put- 
nam); “Fairy Operettas,” by Laura E. Rich- 
ards (Little, Brown; $1 net), and “St. Nich- 
olas Book of Plays and Operettas” (second se. 
ries; Century; $1 net). 








Science 


SOME BOOKS ON FARMING. 





A Living from Eggs and Poultry. By Her- 
bert W. Brown. New York: Orange Judd 
Co. 75 cents net. 

The Story of Agriculture in the United 
States. By Albert H. Sanford. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. $1 net. 

Agriculture: A Text for the School and the 
Farm. By O. H. Benson and George Her- 
bert Betts. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. $3 net. 

Fertilizers: The Source, Character, and Com- 
position of Natural, Home-Made, and Man- 
ufactured Fertilizers, and Suggestions as 
to Their Use for Different Crops and Con- 
ditions. By the late Edward B. Voorhees. 
Revised edition by John H. Voorhees. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Text-Book of Land Drainage. By Joseph H. 
Jeffery. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 

“A Living from Eggs and Poultry” is a 
sensible and readable account of the ex- 
periences of a back-to-thelander who in a 
few years has developed a profitable poultry 
business out of small capital and less ex- 
perience. It is not a book for the expert, 
but a word of advice and encouragement for 
beginners. The writer says he did not know 
a Leghorn from a Wyandotte at the begin- 
ning of his experiment. And he does not 
profess to have found the path to those large 
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profits—six or eight dollars per fowl—which 
professional hen-boosters allege. His own 
figures show a net return of from $1.50 to 
$2. A flock of 500 to 750 birds, therefore, 
and a flock skilfully cared for, is necessary 
to bring an income of $1,000. Certain vul- 
gar errors are here promptly disposed of: 
“when eggs are quoted at 4 or 5 cents each 
it is only natural that the uninitiated should 
think there is lots of money in chickens, 
or that they are being mu'cted for the 
poultryman’s benefit; but if they could look 
in on the poultryman at this time they 
would see the majority gathering about one- 
tenth of the eggs gathered when the price 
is 2% to 3 cents each. At this time it is 
discouraging to know that you are feeding 
a dollar a day and getting only 10 cents in 
return. Then it is that Mr. Poultryman 
needs a great gift of patience and of hope 
for better things to come, and it requires 
determination of a higher order to work as 
faithfully as when the hens are making 
some returns.” In a similarly sensible strain 
the author goes on to detail his own meth- 
ods and their moderate success. It ought to 
be a good book for the beginner, whom 
works of the exhaustive and scientific sort 
too often fail to edify, and whom gallina- 
ceous flapdoodle too often succeeds in be- 
fooling. 

Among books connected with farming as 
a whole there is usually the fairly clear 
distinction between books of general infor- 
mation and interest and books of technical 
knowledge. A good example of the first 
type is the present “Story of Agriculture 
in the United States,” which gives a sim- 
ple, compact, and well-balanced survey of its 
large field. The writer is particularly happy 
in his earlier chapters, which describe the 
beginnings of farming among the earliest 
American settlers in the North, South, and 
West. The importance of Indian corn to 
the Pilgrims is an item of interest. How 
it saved them in the first winters, how the 
Indians taught them to grow it, with a fish 
planted in each hill for fertilizer, and how 
certain communistic experiments in caring 
for the crop failed, because some of the 
saints would loaf on the job—such items our 
writer chronicles with demure relish. Com- 
munity life, if not communism, prevailed in 
the North. The Yankee village, with its 
house-lots and outlying farm lands and com- 
mon lands, was a unit imported from Eng- 
land, where the same system had prevailed 
for centuries. In the South, on the con- 
trary, agriculture followed the course of the 
rivers, and the plantation rather than the 
village became the common unit. Every- 
where primitive methods of tillage survived 
till within less than a century of our own 
time. There was little notion of conserving 
the soil, or of working it to the best ad- 
vantage even for the moment. There is an 
interesting chapter on Washington as a 
farmer which shows him well in advance 
of his time, anxious not only to develop his 
own Virginia estate intelligently, but to res- 
cue American agriculture from its haphaz- 
ard and wasteful methods. He knew all that 





was known in his day—and it was much 
more than is even now generally practiced— 
about rotation, fertilization, and clover and 
root crops. He used the best tools obtain- 
able abroad, and it is a notable fact that 
both Washington and Jefferson—like Web- 
ster, years later—attempted by study and 
experiment to improve the plough, which 
has become a perfect tool only within a gen- 
eration. The rapid growth of extensive 
farming in the West by reason of the in- 
vention of the gang-plough and the harvest- 
er; the rise of the cattle industry; the new 
flelds thrown open by irrigation and dry- 
farming; the strong new movement towards 
the scientific handling of soils and crops 
under all sorts of special conditions—all 
these matters of primary interest to the stu- 
dent of agriculture are sensibly and read- 
ably sketched here. The concluding chap- 
ters have to do with the specific conditions 
of life on a modern farm, problems of la- 
bor and marketing—the general problem of 
farming as a business that must succeed or 
fail according to principles which govern 
other sorts of business. 

“Agriculture: A Text for the School and 
the Farm” is, as the subtitle indicates, a 
manual for special use. “The present vol- 
ume,” says the preface, “attempts what has 
not yet been accomplished in elementary 
texts on agriculture—-to give not only class- 
room lessons and instruction, but definite 
suggestions and outlines in both methods 
and agencies of extension education by com- 
bining practical information with concrete 
home and school projects to be carried out 
by the pupils.” The method is to give after 
each chapter of information a list of “top- 
ics for investigation,” or “demonstrations,” 
or “play contests,” or “club projects,” which 
shall assure practical work on the part of 
the pupil. There is a vast deal of material 
touched upon between these covers, but it 
is not always clear upon what principle it is 
organized and distributed. It is odd to find 
in an agricultural textbook a chapter of 
eight pages given to Garden and Orchard 
Sprays and a chapter of forty-three pages 
given to Home Canning. Nor is there al- 
ways an evident relation between the pic- 
tures, for the most part excellent in them- 
selves, and the text. For example, in the 
chapter on The Clovers we find a full-page 
picture of a stand of sweet clover, a vari- 
ety which is just now being widely experi- 
mented with, while it is not even mention- 
ed in the text. Such slips, however, are 
doubtless inevitable in a book which at- 
tempts to crowd so much matter within so 
small compass. This volume does pretty 
much al] that can be done in 500 pages to- 
wards a manual of information, of labora- 
tory experiment, and of field practice. 
Whether the feat is worth attempting, re 
mains a question. 

Professor Voorhees’s standard work on 
“Fertilizers” in the Rural Science series 
has been revised and brought to date. It is 
not a “popular” book, in the sense of at- 
tempting to make the subject of fertilizers 
diverting, nor does it hesitate (as the hand- 





book just mentioned does) to employ a scien- 
tifle terminology. But it is quite as “read- 
able” as a serious treatise on such a sub- 
ject can afford to be, and presents compact- 
ly and thoroughly just the sort of well-bal- 
anced discussion of fertilizing problems 
that the progressive farmer needs. In such 
discussions, as they go on fragmentarily in 
bulletins and reports and agricultural jour- 
nals, one may easily be confused by the 
development on all sides of general! theories 
from special conditions. Everybody must 
use lime. Liming is a mistake. Always use 
cover crops. Never leave an inch of land bare 
over winter—cover crops may exhaust the 
soil as well as other crops. Why not grow 
sweet clover? Easier to succeed with than 
alfalfa, and more valuable. Sweet clover is 
a weed and the stock don’t like it! Such a 
volume as this in the hands of the farmer 
will give him something to refer to with a 
fair probability of straightening out the per- 
plexities caused by all this partial theoriz- 
ing and darkening of counsel. Especial em- 
phasis is laid upon the need of fitting the 
fertilizer employed to the character of the 
particular soil and climate and crop involv- 
ed. In a sense, every acre is a problem by 
itself, and must be studied intelligently in 
order to be solved absolutely. With regard 
to the items we have cited, for example, the 
author cautions against generalization. Lime 
is ordinarily of value for its effect upon 
the soil structure and for its indirect chem- 
ical action, but should be used with due 
regard to the amount required in the par- 
tieular instance, and to the fact that its free 
use is actually unfavorable to certain crops. 
Green manuring is a useful means of con 
serving and restoring soil-fertility, but only 
the legumes make direct contributions of 
fertilizer; the others, rye and the rest, ac- 
tually consume nitrogen, though they may 
prevent loss from leaching and add non- 
nitrogenous humus to the soil, thus improv- 
ing it mechanically. And so on—the student 
with his actual problem may count upon find- 
ing somewhere in this treatise the means 
of solution, rather than a mere choice of 
formule. The book contains, however, nu- 
merous valuable tables and iilustrations. 

“Text-Book of Land Drainage” is a new 
volume in another series edited by Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, the Rural Text-Book series. 
The author’s Preface expresses the belief 
that much of the ill-success in farming com- 
monly laid to bad management, over-crop- 
ping, and loss of soil fertility is really due 
to ignorance of the principles of drainage. 
“In the preparation of the material for the 
volume an attempt has been made to put 
into simple and concise terms the funda- 
mentals of our knowledge concerning the re- 
lation of drainage to soil water. The prac 
tical farmer has been in mind much more 
than the engineer.” After the opening 
chapters, which deal with the characteris 
tics of soils and their physical interrelations, 
the volume confines itself to practical prob 
lems and methods of drainage. There is an 
appendix setting forth various experiments 
for laboratory practice. 








Drama 





THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS. 


From obscure beginnings the Washington 
Square Players have developed into a com- 
pany which, in its pleasant home at the Com- 
edy Theatre, is commanding serious atten- 
tion. From the outset this organization in 
its search for plays, whether American or for- 
eign, attempted to promote a drama of ideas. 
Some of the selections, it must be confessed, 
were exotic rather than thoughtful. But the 
policy did succeed in conveying the impres- 
sion that drama on this stage was taken se- 
riously, and resulted in several arresting pro- 
grammes. The revolutionary character of 
the ideas to which the company turns by 
predilection has had its share in gaining an 
audience. 

The present bill shows a nice balance of 
the sober and the gay. There is carefully 
detailed and successful realism in Susan Glas- 
pell's “Trifles”; there is the more spectacular 
Oriental variety of realism in the Japanese 
“Bushido.” And these are interlarded by 
Lawrence Langner’s experiment in Shavian 
pyrotechnics, “Another Way Out,” and by a 
rollicking bit of cynical speculation called 
“Altruism,” which has been translated from 
the German of Karl Ettlinger. “Trifles,” 
which is a sombre story of a tragedy on a 
Middle Western farm, is saved from the drab 
by a pretty bit of fancy. A farmer has been 
found strangled in bed, and, since no evidence 
has been discovered pointing to an outside 
agency, the wife has been hurried off to jail. 
The play opens, after her detention, with a 
search of the house. While this is going on, two 
farmers’ wives go through the “trifles” by 
which the poor woman sought to distract her- 
self in the midst of her hard lot, and in her 
sewing-bag discover, carefully placed in a 
box, the woman's pet canary, whose neck has 
been wrung, evidently by her husband. The 
motive of the crime is thus revealed. The 
women conceal it, however, from the detec- 
tives. Though the technique of the con- 
struction is not without faults, the central 
episode is worked out with a sure touch. 

The two lighter plays are “trifles,” too, but 
the first, an experiment in free love, is par- 
ticularly welcome, since it reveals Greenwich 
Village laughing at itself. “Bushido,” a Jap- 
anese historical tragedy of the eighteenth 
century, by Takeda Izumo, translated and 
adapted by M. C. Marcus, is surprisingly grip- 
ping In its human appeal, considering the fact 
that the present democratic age might be 
supposed to render an audience unsympa- 
thetic to a play based upon sheer loyalty to 
a lege-lord. Taking into account the diffi- 
culties of presentation, “Bushido” wag re- 
markably well given. F. 





“OUR LITTLE WIFE.” 


There is no necessity to comment exten- 
sively on this attempt by Avery Hopwood to 
write a farce in the French manner. It is 
produced by Selwyn & Company at the Har- 
ris Theatre, and Miss Margaret Illington, an 
actress of distinction and considerable power 
in emotional roles, is miscast in the part of 


a filppant, flirtatious woman. Miss Illington 
is incapable of giving anything but an artis- 
tic performance, but her selection for this 
particular réle was a decided error in judg- 
ment. An American author striving con- 
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scientiously to be naughty and suggestive in 
the Parisian style usually comes to grief, and 
Mr. Hopwood is no exception to the rule. 
The improprieties of the piece strike one as 
stodgy rather than as particularly shocking, 
and the few innuendoes that there are, so far 
from brightening the play, cast a pall over 
it. It would be more amusing without them. 
The art of impropriety requires for its suc- 
cess a state of mind alike in author, players, 
and audience which in America we have 
failed to achieve. The construction of the 
play, the sole point of which is the constitu- 
tional inability of a married woman to resist 
exercising her fascinations on everything in 
trousers that comes her way, is not without 
skill, and the second act contains many amus- 
ing situations, but it may be doubted whether 
the piece will enjoy more than a fleeting suc- 
cess. It is competently acted by a company 
that includes Walter Jones, Lowell Sherman, 
Effingham Pinto, and Robert Fischer. 
8. W. 


“THE 13TH CHAIR.” 


The jaded palate of New York was treated 
to something of a sensation last week when 
Mr. Bayard Veiller’s drama “The 13th Chair” 
was produced at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theatre. It is not that New York was 
hitherto innocent of detective plays. But 
there is a succession of grewsome thrills in 
this piece scarcely equalled before. We have 
no intention of revealing the plot, which for 
complete enjoyment must be learned by the 
spectator. It is enough to say that a story 
of murder and detection is adapted to the 
stage with unusual success. Tricks of the 
trade are not wanting, but on the whole the 
audience is treated with more fairness than 
is apt to be the case even in the best books 
of detective fiction. We can heartily recom- 
mend this play to the considerable class of 
persons who find mental relaxation in stories 
of mysterious crime. F. 


“CAPTAIN KIDD, JR.” 


Rida Johnson Young gives a new twist to 
a tale of buried treasure, by making the 
treasure after all only a “sell.” It was a 
device of old man Carleton in his will to en- 
courage an addiction to fresh air and exer- 
cise in his effeminate and hypochondriacal 
nephew. To that end, he invented an elab- 
orate scheme which would induce his heir to 
go and dig for ancient Mexican treasure on 
a farm at Cape Cod. How other people, no- 
tably an elderly Scotch bookseller and his 
granddaughter and a wild young man whom 
he had more or less adopted, came to share 
in the adventure and the subsequent disap- 
pointment, and how the disappointment turn- 
ed out in the end a lucky investment, the 
reader may go to the Cohan and Harris The- 
atre to discover for himself. Miss Young has 
produced an amusing little farce which has 
a capital second act, wherein the whole party 
is digging desperately in the front yard of 
the farm, but which drags a little at the be- 
ginning of the first and the last acts. The 
explanation of the “sell,” however, is reserved 
for the end, and the audience shares in the 
general satisfaction of the final scene. The 
play is competently acted and moves quickly. 
Miss Edith Taliaferro, Otto Kruger, Ernest 
Stallard, and Charles Brown all acquit them- 
selves well as treasure-seekers, the last- 





named being particularly effective as the hypo- 





chondriacal heir, and the Cape Cod characters, 
Lemuel and Luella Bush and the constable, 
Samuel Dickins, are excellently played by Ed. 
ward Snader, Miss Zelda Sears, and Charles 
Dow Clark. 8. W. 





“Punishment,” by Louise Burleigh and Ed- 
ward Hale Bierstadt (Holt; $1 net), is evi- 
dently intended to be the American equivalent 
of the “Justice” of John Galsworthy, but, 
apart from its similarity of motive and sin- 
cerity of purpose, it has little in common with 
that powerful and dramatic work of tragic 
realism. That it is veracious in its general 
reflection of the prevalent conditions and at- 
mosphere in many of our State prisons, and 
of the abominable abuses due to the baser 
kinds of political intrigue, may be readily ad- 
mitted—without reference to the certificate 
of its substantial accuracy accorded in a pref- 
ace by Thomas Mott Osborne—but it has not 
the convincing grip of Mr. Galsworthy’s play, 
first, because it deals with a very special in- 
stance, instead of with one with a general ap- 
plication, and, secondly, because of its mala- 
droit dependence upon improbable coincidence 
and a sentimentalism which, if not entirely 
unreasonable, is, in its essence, both theatri- 
cal and conventional. A special plea, founded 
upon a sane and humanizing theory, is made 
to rest, in the final issue, upon the result of 
an experiment, extravagant in conception 
and incredible in detail. In the place of the 
artful realism and logical progression of suc- 
cessive incident to the crowning catastrophe 
in Mr. Galsworthy’s piece, we have emotional 
and manifestly tricky sensationalism. The 
moral and motive of the piece are unexcep- 
tionable. It is a pity that they should be 
weakened or confused by the introduction of 
such side issues as political graft and corrup- 
tion, although these, of course, help local color 
and have a certain theatrical value. But 
“Punishment” is not another “Justice.” 


Orie Latham Hatcher, formerly a professor 
at Bryn Mawr, is the author of “A Book for 
Shakespeare Plays and Pageants” (Dutton; 
$2 net), fittingly described as a treasury of 
Elizabethan and Shakespearean detail for 
producers, stage managers, actors, artists, 
and students. Of what is absolutely new it 
contains nothing, or very little, but it is 
packed with all kinds of useful information 
connected with its subject, is most conve- 
niently arranged, and, with the exception of 
an occasional misprint, appears to be as ac- 
curate as it is comprehensive. The facts are 
taken from the best authorities, and are sup- 
plemented by copious illustrations, of which 
some are not common and all are pertinent. 
Many of the old wood-cuts, which are repro- 
duced, are exceedingly interesting. The es- 
pecial value of the book consists in its com- 
pact presentment, under one cover, of data 
collected from a variety of sources, familiar 
to students but not to the casual reader. Thus 
the essence of a good many more or less 
elaborate works on Elizabethan customs and 
manners is to be found in the chapters deal- 
ing with Shakespeare and his England, 
wherein the Queen’s progresses, old London 
and its first theatre, Shakespeare and his as- 
sociates, the costumes and amusements of 
the period, the habits and pleasures of the 
Court, and the powers of the Master of the 
Revels, are discussed with point and brevity. 
The papers on Elizabethan music, dancing, 
and dress, and the children of the chapel are 
particularly entertaining and instructive. 
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And Professor Hatcher exhibits a pleasing 
sanity in summarizing the known facts of 
Shakespeare’s life, indulging in no specula- 
tions, but making the record complete and 
up to date. In the second part of the work, 
intended to show the organizers of pageants 
how to profit by the information given in the 
first, the suggestions as to locality, opportu- 
nity, the selection of suitable historical sub- 
jects, and so forth, are both sagacious and 
practical. In a series of appendices the au- 
thor enumerates various incidents of Shake- 
speare’s time capable of symbolical repre- 
sentation; gives a list of old; Elizabethan 
plays by various authors; reprints “The Can- 
ter’s Dictionary,” and adds a useful bibliogra- 
phy, glossary, and index, together with the 
words and music of Elizabethan lyrics. 








Grand Opera in Paris 





By STODDARD DEWEY. 





Paris, November 4. 
If ever there were a spot in war-time 

—where music dwells 
Lingering and wandering on as loth to die, 


it is the Paris Opéra. What was expected to 
be a revolutionary change in management had 
been made just before the war; but the new 
director, the rich and intellectual Jacques 
Rouché, has had no opportunity to modernize 
anything at all. His rédle has been restricted 
to charity and comradery—for the one thing 
necessary has been to help live the many 
scores of human beings who make up the 
staff of the Opéra. It is not all singing like 
sweet cicadas, even in times of peace. Stage 
carpenters and musicians, ballet-dancers and 
box-opening women, must all eat every day. 
Grand opera, numerically, uses a small part 
of the theatrical world of Paris, but it has to 
keep body and soul together for its own. And 
that is why the giant “monument” which is 
the Paris Opéra remains open. 

Last year matinées were given, but that 
was found inconsistent with this chief duty of 
eking out a subsistence now that the north 
wind of war blows steadily on. It obliged 
chorus and orchestra to give up more nour- 
ishing Sunday work elsewhere and their ex- 
tras at concerts. This year there are to be 
only evening performances. Some of us who 
have been cloyed by the Teuton sole are glad 
that native composers are to have their day. 
It is a small-letter compensation for capital 
evils of war; and it is likely to endure, at 
least all through the first years of peace. 

To-night, for the opening, unlucky Emman- 
uel Chabrier’s “Briséis” is given. It is by way 
of reparation as well as homage, French and 
patriotic. He died twenty-three years ago, 
having seen none of his best-loved dramatic 
works staged. Piano-players frequent his 
scores; orchestras enchant unprejudiced ears 
with his sonorous “Espafia,” and concerts know 
his symphonies; and in Paris his “Le Roi 
s’'amuse” is not forgotten. Still, critics who 
pose to lead the musical public by following 
it opine superior when they hear his name: 
“French music,” and then “Music thirty years 
old.” Nowadays, Art is new or it is not; and 
the world will list to music only that pleases 
its shifty ear. How could unadvertised Cha- 
brier make himself heard in the monopoly of 
sounds from beyond the Rhine! 


What anguish of greatness, 
Rail'd and hunted from the world, 





Because its simplicity rebukes 
This envious, miserable age! 


In the programme of the season, two names 
consecrated by this war appear. One is “Las 
Goyescas” of Granados, the Spanish composer 
lost in the torpedoed Sussex. Americans al- 
ready know his work. The other is the “Guer- 
ceur’—a lyric tragedy in three acts—which 
Albéric Magnard wrote nearly twenty years 
ago, the wind not blowing since to French 
echoes. The German invasion swept towards 
the Marne past the lonely country house 
where he hid his talent, which was great: 
But he has laid the use of music by, 

And all which might relax his settled gloom. 
—And the world hath the day, and must break thee, 
Not thou the world. 


He could retire from a world unlistening, but 
he stood out alone against the German troops 
as they sped by towards his beloved Paris, and 
he was shot down. The trial of his music is to 
come, this time before favoring ears, freed 
at last from much that was cant of Philistine 
intellectuels. His father was Francis Mag- 
nard, of the Figaro, who condensed political 
wisdom into the shortest leading articles known 
—perhaps the son’s music, too, is overcharged. 


To the ruminant of humanity’s outcrop in 
wars the Opéra-Comique of Paris is no less 
interesting than the Grand Opéra itself. Both 
are institutions subsidized by the State, and 
in a way governed by its Ministry of Fine 
Arts. The popular idea of the difference be- 
tween them is that the Opéra gives pieces 
with recitative, and the Opéra-Comique does 
not. That was the difference in the render- 
ing of Mozart’s “Don Juan” (Don Giovanni) 
in the two houses. There must be more rea- 
sons, for the Opéra under stress of war is 
abandoning recitative, and the Opéra-Comique 
keeps on giving the same pieces as the other. 


The Opéra reopened only in the second year 
of the war, and then in fragmentary, yet per- 
haps more delightful, style. The Opéra-Co- 
mique began its usual seasons on December 6, 
1914, when the Germans and their noises had 
retreated finally from any neighborhood with 
Paris. In the month of October just past it 
gave twenty-four performances, six a week; 
and 576 artists and employees were on the 
pay list during that month. During its twen- 
ty-three months of war it has paid out more 
than 3,000,000 francs ($600,000) in salaries 
and wages and financial burdens. Before the 
war, the entire theatrical world of Paris num- 
bered nearly 70,000 souls, all responding to 
the unending cry of human peoples: “Panem 
—et Circenses.” Taking mankind by and 
large, theirs perhaps was not the worse part; 
and they have the right, like the others, to 
eat every day—for they, too, are “people.” 
Their men have been drained likewise into 
war and to death by hundreds and thousands, 
often flouting the foe as they might have done 
on the real stage. Their orphans and widows 
and their old men and women and all others 
who are left behind have still to eat every 
day and be warmed and sleep. They are all 
of the human compound, and to this primal 
aim of all life France in the rear bends all her 
energies, just as at the front she fights with 
all her might for peace through victory. And 
this is the philosophy of Opéra and Opéra- 
Comique remaining open in Paris during the 
war. 

Those who still think of music in all this 
will like to know that the pieces which so far 
hold best the boards at the Opéra-Comique 
are “Sapho,” which is French, and “La Tosca,” 
which is “people.” 
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G. D. Armour: Animal Artist 


By W. G, TINCKOM-FERNANDEZ, 





Annually the festival season brings to Amer- 
ica pictorial reminders of an Anglo-Saxon heri- 
tage, an intimate share in custom and legend 
that were once common to both sides of the 
Atlantic. What though environment and as- 
sociation have moulded another sturdy race, 
yet our sports and social institutions recur as 
signs-manual of a common historic origin. 
Washington Irving helped to perpetuate this 
sentimental relationship. Thus at Christmas 
American publishers continue to dress those 
sports and customs in the jovial mode and 
mood of a vanished day. Gift-books and cards 
perennially exhale the flavor of an eighteenth- 
century Christmas, its red-cheeked mirth and 
open-handed, fireside hospitality. Our artists 
persist in a necromancy of Yule-logs and 
frosty coaching scenes, of punch-bowls and 
trenchermen. Sometimes an American boy, 
whose voice never cracked over frequent ren- 
dition of “John Peel,” cherishes the historic 
nugget that Washington rode to hounds, and 
is charmed by pictures of jolly huntsmen in 
pink hurrying to horse from a derelict break- 
fast-table of candles, joints, and wine for 
the chilly, sunrise meet. 


Doubtless this is only a factitious interest, 
though pink coats and hounds are not rare 
to the jaundiced eye of the Manhattan com- 
muter, while they are still found in Virginia 
without the assiduous aid of the novelists 
A captious critic cannot deny that it has r 
mained for sport to identify and label many 
Anglo-Saxon survivals in our melting-pot. It 
was a German who was amazed to learn that 
the late Mr. Vanderbilt did not drive his 
coach on English roads for profit, but for the 
sport of the thing and through sentiment for 
a vanished Anglo-Saxon custom. This sport- 
ing kinship has found new ties in the inter- 
national polo matches, which provided a fit- 
ting climax to this ancient Oriental game 
played for the first time in England in 1871! 
and at Brooklyn five years later. It was dur- 
ing the last polo contest that New York saw 
the work of George Denholm Armour on ex- 
hibition for the first time in this country, 
though there were few lovers of horsefiesh 
who had not already marked the vitality of 
his studies in Punch and Country Life. Mr 
Armour’s various drawings of animals and out- 
door sports are now available in attractive 
form.* Hunting, polo, shooting, and steeple- 
chasing, fly-fishing, and horse or dog shows 
are the subjects for his retentive pencil. The 
vigor and variety of delineation in this seem- 
ingly limited fleld is the essence of his appeal 
to American lovers of animals. 

The tradition of British animal artists is 
not so enduring or notable as in portraiture. 
Brief cycles of fashion and sentiment, the lack 
of scientific knowledge and observation, dis- 
couraged an unbroken tradition in animal art. 
Especially is this true of domestic animals. 
The first fruits of accurate observation and 
scientific knowledge came from the improved 
economies of agriculture and sport, and thus 
the artists appropriated the results of the 
show-ring, paddock, and kennel. Since George 
Stubbs, the intimate of Reynolds, published 
his “Anatomy of the Horse” in 1766, the Brit- 





*Pastime with Good Company. By G. D. Armour. 





London: Country Life Co. Quarto. i156. net 
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ish tradition has been formulated, and is fair- 
ly continuous with the names of Seymour, the 
Sartoriouses, Sawrey Gilpin, Reinagle, Scott, 
Pollard, and Henry Alken in pictures, prints, 
and engravings. Stubbs was a more consist- 
ent animal painter than the great Morland, 
whose ignorance of anatomy led him to s2- 
lect aged horses for models. With Stubbs a 
scientific knowledge only too patently rein- 
forces his integrity of line, and his clever 
arrangement of weight and mass in a breed 
as yet undeveloped. At Landseer it is still 
the fashion to gird. But, except for his habit- 
ual sentimentalism, his tendency to humanize 
his dogs, or epicize his monarchs of the glen, 
the mid-Victorian marks a consistent advance 
in structural fidelity. Henry Alken, whose 
rare mezzotints are the pride of American col- 
lectors, revived the scientific spirit of Stubbs 
in his eighteen plates of “The Beauties and 
Defects of the Horse,” andisthe father of the 
modern school. The unnatural extension of 
horse and hound in action and other conven- 
tions began to disappear, and the school of 
Leech and Keene, with its humor, evolved 
such animal lovers as the late James Craw- 
hall and George Denholm Armour. That 
economy of line implicit in humor was increas- 
ingly applied to an intimate knowledge of 
animals and their ways, and soon improved 
those garish, inaccurate, if picturesque, sport- 
ing prints of early-Victorian fancy that 
adorned smoking-, tap-, and harness-rooms. 

Following after Leech in a professional as- 
sociation with Punch, Mr. Armour, like Leech, 
is a keen sportsman, and he gives us a mod- 
ern version of the vitality that characterized 
the robustious, hard-riding squires of the 
sporting world of the eighteenth century. In 
the present collection horses, dogs, and men 
appear in that intimate juxtaposition that is 
only truly accented by the various forms of 
equestrian sport; for in their purely merce- 
nary relations man and beast can hardly fail 
to become separate and intensely individualiz- 
ed. Who, in looking at Mr. Armour’s “Riding 
Him Off,” can doubt the love for the “rigour 
of the game” of Kipling’s Maltese Cat, the 
“flea-bitten grey, with a neat polo tail’? There 
is no doubt of the chorus that has crashed 
down wind in another drawing, as huntsman, 
hounds, and field rhythmically stream into the 
foreground ofa hunting scene. For unaffected 
clarity of touch there is the spirited stride of a 
thoroughbred racehorse taking Becher’s Brook, 
or the movement and action in the Point-to- 
Point series. Humor, in a dramatic incident like 
“"Ware Riot,” waits patiently upon fact: the 
hackles are still up on the hound’s back as he 
takes his flogging with the dead rabbit under 
his nose. But it is not only with action that 
Mr. Armour is successful: the symmetry of 
his languorous Fox Cubs, the study of a sitting 
horse in A Well-Earned Rest, and the group- 
ing of shaggy moor-ponies in A Devonshire 
Fair are revelations of a professional and fe- 
licitous eye and hand. 


In spite of the inevitable preponderance of 
episode in his art, Mr. Armour has followed 
in the footsteps of Stubbs with portraiture 
In his life of Stubbs Sir Walter Gilbey tells 
us of the artist's impatience at being rated 
for animal genre alone In those halcyon 
coaching and racing days the squirearchy 
paid Stubbs more for his pictures of their 
favorites than they paid Reynolds for their 
uncomfortable portraits. And though Rey- 


nolds chaffed his friend on this ironic fact, 
yet the satirist of the period was able to take 
advantage of Stubbs'’s sensitiveness at being 





called “the first animal painter of his time.” 
Peter Pindar apostrophized him with: 

Well pleas’d, thy Horses, Stubbs, I view, 

And eke thy Dogs, to Nature true; 

Let modern artists match thee, if they can: 

Such animals thy genius suit. 

Then stick, I beg thee, to the Brute, 

And meddle not with Woman, nor with Man. 

Not long ago Stubbs’s Colonel Pocklington 
with his Hunter was ascribed to Gainsborough. 
While Mr. Armour derives little from the eigh- 
teenth-century master, yet he has shown a 
peculiar power for facial delineation. Mr. 
Armour’s portraits, however, do more than 
depict the weathered faces of hard-riding 
hunting folk of the English shires, or the fine 
breedy horses they bestride. The characters 
of rider and horse receive their separate indi- 
viduality, and they are always conceived with 
that generous, elemental dignity that accrues 
to man and beast in the freedom of out-door 
sport. To a hunting man Sargent’s Lord Rib- 
blesdale as Master of the Royal Buckhounds 
exhales an air of preciosity that is only re- 
trieved by the delicacy with which a green 
old age is depicted; one conjectures what the 
great technician could achieve with a type 
like Lord Lonsdale, or with Americans of the 
type of Judge Moore or Mr. H. P. Whitney. 
In an age of specialization there is every 
reason why an artist like Mr. Armour should 
increasingly appropriate for his brush a type 
which is frankly anathematized as “horsey 
and doggy” in the more precious circles of 
the salon, and which can, at best, only remain 
an enigma to his suaver fellow-craftsmen. 


— - 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Lonpon, October 20. 


The Miracle has been worked and the 
Arts and Crafts Society, of old considered 
the most un-Academic society in England, 
is established in Burlington House for at 
least a couple of months. Sir Edward Poyn- 
ter, who formally opened the exhibition, 
seemed himself appalled by the signs of 
revolution on all sides of him in his own 
once sacred precincts, and, in his speech, was 
careful to point out and emphasize the fact 
that the Academy can claim credit for noth- 
ing save the loan of the galleries. 


When William Morris and his followers 
and friends founded the Society in the 
eighties, it was thought innovation enough 
to insist upon prominence being given to 
the craftsman no less than to the artist. 
But this is now taken as a matter of course, 
and of late years the Society has sought 
further development by showing what a 
combination of arts and crafts can do in 
the manner of presenting its members’ work 
to the public, as well as in their work it- 
self. To make an artistic whole of an ex- 
hibition is no new thing. We owe it, with 
much else whose origin is forgotten, to 
Whistler. His Arrangements in Yellow and 
White, in Flesh Color and Grey were ridi- 
culed by the critics and roared over by the 
public of the moment; all the same they 
revolutionized the art exhibition not only 
in England, but on the Continent, and, more 








over, in such a comparatively short time 


that the Paris 1900 International Exposition 
in its art department, especially the Ger. 
man and Austrian sections, seemed a tribute 
to his influence, even if this influence was 
often misunderstood and distorted. But the 
Arts and Craftsmen, who had no use what- 
ever for Whistler, made little effort in their 
exhibitions to do more than show what they 
had to show, until the last International 
Exposition in Ghent, when they seem sud- 
denly most concerned in their way of show- 
ing it—though, it must be added, with any- 
thing but conspicuous success. The fine 
rooms lent them at the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs in Paris, in the spring of 1914, 
gave them an opportunity to obtain fine 
architectural and decorative effects without 
wholesale pulling down or putting up, which 
probably did not come within the scope of 
the director’s hospitality. And now this 
year, for the first time in London, in pre 
paring their exhibition their main preoccu- 
pation has been frankly the decorative ef- 
fect, above all in its relation to structural 
design, and to obtain it the ten rooms lent 
by the Academy have been practically, if 
temporarily, rebuilt, and in the process so 
transformed that it is not difficult to sympa- 
thize with Sir Edward Poynter’s apparent 
dismay. 

As it is this aspect of the exhibition to 
which chief attention is called, I must also 
place it first in writing of the exhibition, if 
I am to give anything like a right impres- 
sion. The Academy was anathema to the 
founders of the Society, and their succes- 
sors seem to disapprove with the same thor- 
oughness of the Academic background. The 
endeavor has been to do away with Academ- 
ic architecture and Academic decoration, 
and new rooms of new shapes and new di- 
mensions have been made inside all the ten 
galleries, with one exception, and new 
schemes of decoration substituted. In all, 
save again that one exception, the light is 
not concentrated by a velarium as it 
should be, but subdued by a low flat ceiling 
of cheesecloth. The large gallery, No. 3, 
is converted into a municipal, or public, 
hall with an apse at one end and a series 
of four arches on either side. The sculpture 
rotunda has become a circular chapel, with 
altars and a hanging lamp and mural deco- 
rations; the sculpture gallery also has tak- 
en on something of the appearance of 2 
chapel or sanctuary. Several of the gal- 
leries have been divided up into three, four, 
even six little rooms. 

Let me say at once that, for exhibition 
purposes, nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate. I would not set up Burlington House 
as an architectural model, but it was built 
at a period when architects had some respect 
for space and ample proportions, and the 
galleries serve excellently the end for which 
they were designed—they are spacious, 
well proportioned, well lit. As much cannot 
be said of them as they are now. In some 
of the smallest rooms, two or three people 
make a crowd. Furniture and show cases 
fill up the floor space until next to none is 





left for the people who come to see, and 
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who, if they are not careful, are caught by 
the sharp angle of a table, run the danger 
of knocking over a vase or a candlestick, and 
set drawings and designs awry on the walls 
as they pass. The low ceilings are oppres- 
sive. And the artificial lighting, important 
in London, during the season of short days, 
leaves most of the rooms dim and gloomy. 
The idea is excellent, the electric lights be 
ing placed above the cheesecloth ceiling 
which subdues and softens them, but what 
people who come to see things need is a 
light to see them by, and not a pleasant 
dimness. I must confess that, personally, it 
was a relief to get back to that one gallery 
where nothing has been done except to cov- 
er the ugly walls and uglier gilding with 
white hangings. I could breathe again af- 
ter the vitiated air of the small cubbyholes, 
and ordinary lighting enabled me again to 
look at the exhibits in comfort. 

Of course, the all-important question is 
whether the new architectural proportions 
are so beautiful in themselves as to justify 
the sacrifice to them of the rest of the ex- 
hibits. I hardly think they are, unless per- 
haps in the case of the large hall where, wise- 
ly, the only exhibits are just the mural dec- 
orations and sculptures that have an ap- 
propriate place in it. No furniture and show- 
cases litter up the floor and dwarf the effect. 
The design is by Henry Wilson, who has 
succeeded Walter Crane as president and 
who is an artist with a fine architectural 
sense and a proper appreciation of good 
models. There is nothing original in the 
design, which recalls an old basilica, espe- 
cially as the great painting of a Madonna 
and Saints and the decorative arcading that 
fill the apse, also by Wilson, are little more 
than a reécho cf Byzantine ornament.: But 
the lines are good—the high arches carry- 
ing the eye upward and increasing the idea 
of height; the walls are simple—covered 
with some sort of burlap and painted a 
warm yellow-gray, in their simplicity a re- 
proach to that over-elaboration in modern 
decoration which William Morris and the 
Arts and Crafts have done so much to en- 
courage. Here and there is a low bas-relief, 
here and there a statue on its pedestal or 
in its niche. And the shallow bays made 
by the tall arches have each its large paint- 
ing on the wall by a different artist. The 
architectural changes elsewhere are of less- 
er note, the most radical, really, being sub- 
ordinated to the mural decorations for which 
they are the setting. 

Upon these decorations great importance 
is laid. It has long been lamented that 
the English artist never has the chance to 
show what he can do in decorating wall 
spaces, but is restricted to the painting of 
pictures. It is urged that to let him loose 
in churches and public buildings would be 
to prove him the rival of the old Florentines 
and Venetians. The exhibition has been 
made his opportunity, and that he might 
work in the same manner as the old Flor- 
entines and Venetians, students from vari- 
ous art schools have helped him as appren- 
tices helped their masters in the days be- 
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fore an assistant in a studio had degenerat- 
ed into a scandalous “ghost.” Artists, of 
more or less established reputations, have 
contributed to the experiment, and the ques- 
tion is, with what result? To begin with the 
hall: I can pass quickly over Wilson's Ma- 
donna, it is so obviously an imitation, but 
as he is an artist with a fine color, no less 
than architectural, sense, it fills the space 
harmoniously and with awkward Byzantine 
dignity. The eight designs in the bays, 
however, reveal chiefly the painter’s inex- 
perience. The figures of one might be in 
scale were they placed ten or more feet 
higher on the wall; another, had they been 
reserved for an Academy “picture of the 
year.” A third exaggerates in large di- 
mensions the soul of banal sentiment that 
greets us, mercifully reduced in size, from 
the average British war poster. 

Only three merit more serious considera- 
tion. C. M. Gere, better known as an illus- 
trator, has taken for subject wounded sol- 
diers in their hour of recreation in the high 
park of a country town with a wide, hilly 
landscape for background, and he has ren- 
dered the blue of their hospital uniform 
and the greens of the landscape in a high, 
cool key which is agreeable to the eye. But 
you might see the same sort of picture, and 
better done, by the dozen in a Paris Salon. 
Gerald Moira fills the opposite bay with a 
somewhat similar subject, also rendered in 
a light, cvol key: a wounded soldier stretch- 
ed upon a couch ona high balcony, wife and 
child and nurse grouped about him, a wide 
landscape in the background—trite as sen- 
timent, empty as design, the sort of thing a 
Frenchman would do with infinitely greater 
technical skill. Moira had paintings in the 
Academy last spring that seemed more fitted 
for mural decorations; now his mural deco- 
ration strikes one as a picture out of place. 
{t is the same with Sydney Lee, who for- 
gets war as it is to paint a castle, or fort- 
ress, on a cliff, the picturesque survival of 
the picturesque warfare of other days, with 
below it the little old town it protects and 
a thick belt of trees in the immediate fore- 
ground, and above it a dark romantic sky; 
a composition that recalls Isabey’s litho- 
graphs for Baron Taylor’s monumental 
work, and to say this is to explain why it 
fails as a decoration. For, though carried 
out in large, dignified lines and spaces, it 
would seem more appropriate as an illus- 
tration. In the large hall, certainly, the 
mere fact of having a big space to let them- 
selves go on has not made decorators of 
painters and illustrators. 

For another room, a frieze has been paint- 
ed by Augustus John and William Rothen- 
stein. John has had practical experience in 
mural decoration, while he seldom exhibits 
a large painting that is not extolled for its 
decorative qualities. But these are exactly 
the qualities which he does not bring to 
his present task. Perhaps he has taken it 
too lightly, under the impression that any- 
thing he might contribute should be grate 
fully received by the Arts and Crafts. His 
part of the frieze decorates one side of the 
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room. The composition is divided into three 
sections, or panels, by the primitive device 
of placing his central group of figures be- 
tween the ill-drawn trunks of two trees. 
This central group looks as if, in his haste, 
he had gathered together the women with 
shawls over their heads we have seen in 
more than one of his canvases, adding to 
them the small boy with whom by this time 
we are as familiar. On the right, a group 
of men, who may be workmen or fishermen, 
loafers or anarchists, are gathered, gesticu- 
lating with wooden aloofness; to the left, 
men, women, and children stand about a 
table on which there are bottles of wine 
and glasses; the three groups are posed 
against a pale blue-gray background at one 
end and a town dimly seen in the distance. 
The Arts and Crafts Society have not suc 
ceeded in having their catalogue ready even 
at the end of two weeks and, without it, 
I have not found it easy to understand what 
John was seeking to express, and my at- 
tention, consequently, was concentrated on 
his method of expressing it. As a com- 
position I could see nothing in his decora- 
tion but a series of disjointed incidents, en- 
tirely wanting in decorative unity, appar- 
ently sketched in rapidly and left at that, 
slovenly in detail, meaningless in line. The 
color scheme of blues and grays, however, is 
not unpleasant, especially in the shadowy 
afternoon, when figures fade into the land- 
scape and details are lost. I am not sure 
that it does not seem the pleasanter be 
cause of the contrast with the crudeness 
of Rothenstein’s frieze on the other side 
of the room. Rothenstein has made a sol- 
emn university rite the excuse for a series 
of portraits, but his one idea of arranging 
them into a decorative scheme is to place 
the distinguished company two by two in 
a long procession across the wall, and he 
has not succeeded even in getting color out 
of their brilliant gowns, or character out of 
their faces, which should be full of It. 

The decorators of the third principal 
room have not been more successful. Charles 
Sims, a painter of graceful idyllic trifies, 
has indulged in a big subject for a big space 
and abandoned classic myth for “Work,” 
symbolized by a group of nudes of gigantic 
proportions and violent foreshortening, re 
motely reminiscent of Michaelangelo and 
the Sistine Chapel. High on a wall, the fig- 
ures might keep their place, but, unfortu- 
nately, the space Sims had to fill is low, and 
they seem tumbling out of the painting and 
distorted in the violence of their pose. In 
a word, the decoration is out of all propor- 
tion to the room it decorates. Grieffenhagen, 
opposite, fails for the same reason. His 
composition also is an allegory, and he in- 
troduces into it portraits of old masters and 
figures from their paintings and sculptures, 
Botticelli’s Primavera prominent in the 
foreground, but all in their coarseness seem 
to make a tragic appeal for removal to the 
height to which they belong. The only 
painter here who appears to understand that 
there must be some relation between a mural 
cecoration and its architectural setting is 
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Anning Bell, who, like John, has had ex- 
perience, and whose painting of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty in a lunette above the door, if 
slight and trivial as a composition, does, in 
its lines and proportions, fill its space with 
rhythmical balance and a feeling of repose. 

Of the other mural decorations nothing 
need be said. The chance to make them 
has no doubt helped in the education of the 
painters and students who collaborated, but 
it has not created the genius, and churches 
and public buildings would be more beau- 
tiful with bare walls than disfigured by any 
such school exercises and studio experi- 
ments. The most ambitious of them all tells 
less well than a series of lithographs by 
members of the Senefelder Club—Brang- 
wyn, Pennell, Pryse, Hartrick, and others— 
designed as posters for the London Under- 
ground, and now hung as a frieze in one 
of the smaller rooms. They were made, 
some in black-and-white, some with touches 
of color, to be seen on the walls of the Un- 
derground stations, and therefore adapt 
themselves admirably to their present posi- 
tion. 


I have written at length of these architec- 
tural and decorative features of the exhibi- 
tion, not only because the Society has made 
a special point of them, but because I have 
found them of most interest. The other ex- 
hibits are what they have always been at 
the Arts and Crafts, except perhaps that as 
much space is not given to textiles and wall- 
papers and table linen as in earlier years 
when Morris and Walter Crane and Lewis 
Day were the principal influences in the 
management. There is the usual display of 
pottery, glass, silverware, jewelry, print- 
ing, binding, prints, cartoons, embroideries, 
metalwork, occasional pieces of furniture. 
One room has been set apart for an historical 
section, the Society already claiming a past 
—examples of William Morris, Ford Madox 
Brown, Burne-Jones, Walter Crane—and as 
this is the room in which fewest decorative 
changes have been made, the only change, in- 
deed, being the covering of the walls with 
white, it is by far the most satisfactory. The 
others, as a rule, are bewilderingly over- 
crowded with exhibits; small care has been 
given to the hanging of prints and cartoons 
and stuffs on walls so carefully transform- 
ed; the whole has the air of a bazaar—the 
same mistake that was made at Ghent. But, 
for that matter, the Arts and Craftsmen have 
seldom learned the value of repose even in 
their work. Morris seemed unwilling to 
leave the smallest space on a carpet, or a 
wall-paper, or whatever it might be, uncov- 
ered with ornament, and his Society has ever 
followed his lead. As an example of the 
lengths to which this overornamentation 
may be carried, there is at one extreme an 
altar with a high reredos upon which 
scarcely an inch is left free of design and 
paintings and geometric scrolls and texts; 
at the other extreme, a room furnished by 
a society of women, where even the bed- 
spread must have its inscription. It is a 


relief to take refuge in a tiny alcove fur- 





nished as a bedroom, with the plainest of 
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plain furniture, simple white curtains, and 
white walls on which hang only a few quiet 
samplers; greater relief still to come upon 
the room of the Design and Industries Asso- 
ciation, showing the simplest commercial 
objects the simplest shop might contain, 
where, despite much that is cheap and mere- 
tricious, at least the plain earthenware jars 
for jam and the stuffs manufactured for 
West African blacks are restful to the eye. 


Morris always preached the beauty of util- 
ity, and these simple things prove it better 
than the more flamboyant and pretentious 
exhibits. They are included as a direct con- 
cession to the new movement for the appro- 
priation of German trade and German in- 
dustry and German art. The war having 
given Englishmen a sharp reminder of how 
they have lagged behind, the desire is to 
profit by it and to be prepared for peace 
and the commerce it will bring. Promising 
as the inclusion of these articles of com- 
merce may be, I am afraid the members of 
the Society have still far to go before they 
can hope to compete with the German com- 
mercial methods of “before the war.” The 
complaint is that Germans appropriated the 
ideas and the initiative of English arts 
and craftsmen. But, then, Germany turned 
them to practical use, which is just what 
the Arts and Craftsmen themselves have 
not done. It is on the business side the 
Society lags behind. Morris preached art 
for the people and produced it for the few 
who could pay, and his Society has never 
been keen to meet popular demand. Morris, 
however, was a business man and saw that 
his things were bought by those who could 
afford them. But so little business ca- 
pacity—the great essential at this crisis— 
does his Society seem to possess that it 
could not manage to have its exhibition 
ready on the opening day when the galler- 
ies were all naked walls and scaffolding and 
chaos, and it has not now, at the end of 
two weeks, provided the catalogue which 
would have been so valuable an asset. “It is 
a pity,” an Academy painter said to me; 
“many people would have bought it; they 
have been losing money straight along.” To- 
day the industry, however artistic, that is 
not run on business lines, has small] chance 
in the world’s commercial competition. Alto- 
gether, with the organization of its exhibi- 
tion in war-time, the Society seems to have 
exhausted its enterprise. 

The Academy, having made one surpris- 
ing break with tradition, is now preparing 
its first Winter Exhibition of Black-and- 
White. N. N. 


“Shakespeare in Pictorial Art,” being a spe- 
cial number of the Studio, written by Mal- 
colm C. Salaman, belongs rather to the lite- 
rature of the Shakespeare anniversary than 
to art. It is odd and instructive that Shake- 
speare has rarely well inspired a draughts- 
man. The illustrations are a bog of medioc- 
rity and the paintings, though marked by an 
occasional flash of insight, for example, in 
Ford Madox Brown, Millais, and Abbey, are 
usually distressful. The brochure would serve 
as an antidote to the maxim ut pictura poesis. 





Finance 


TWO PHENOMENA OF THE DAY. 

Every one remembers the extent to which, 
when this war began, the financial mind 
was confused and bewildered over the re 
sultant phenomena. One form which this 
bewilderment assumed was the most extra- 
ordinary inferences and deductions from 
what was actually happening in the mar. 
kets. The idea that either our Government 
or our banks must place an embargo on gold 
exports was one of these. The demand that 
Congress either “stabilize” the price of cot- 
ton, or issue paper currency based on ware- 
housed cotton, was another. 

All these vagaries in financial, commer- 
cial, or economic reasoning arose from the 
fact, first that the perplexing phenomena of 
the day were so novel, but, secondly, that 
they were so enormous in their scope. In due 
course, the world began to understand what 
the new situation actually meant; the par- 
ticularly wild conjecture and diagnosis died 
away. But whenever a new and striking set 
of phenomena appeared on the financial mar- 
kets, the tendency of 1914 showed itself 
again. As in the months when war had just 
begun, Wall Street itself would hear again 
that all economic law and precedent have 
been upset, and that therefore we must pre- 
pare to discard fundamental practices and 
principles. 

At the present moment, this kind of dis- 
cussion is largely prevalent regarding two 
very striking financial incidents of the pe 
riod. One is the huge increase in this coun- 
try’s imports of gold; the other, the plans, 
in connection with the British Government’s 
purchases from our manufacturers for dis- 
counting a limited amount of one to six 
months’ British Treasury bills at American 
banks. In their present form, both develop- 
ments are novel in character, and startling 
in their scope. Each is reasonably certain 
to create some economic problems calling 
for careful watching. But these very facts 
give reason for calm and sober judgment as 
to exactly what is happening in these direc- 
tions, and why. 

So far as regards the huge gold imports, 
it must first be recognized that these are a 
sign and consequence of prosperity. That 
they are so much larger than they have been 
in any previous prosperous period, obviously 
results from the fact that this country’s pres- 
ent economic strength—especially in its in- 
ternational relations—is correspondingly 
greater than it has ever been before. The 
resultant immense increase in the country’s 
money supply, and therefore in its facilities 
for cash reserves against expanding credits. 
undoubtedly involves the risk of reckless 
speculation. The same risk has always ex- 
isted, however, in the case of large gold im- 
ports, stimulated by home prosperity and 
large foreign trade. Between the present 
incident and 1898 or 1879, for instance, the 
difference is one of degree and not, prima: 
rily at least, of kind. 
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tive of the War and Relief in Belgium. 
Holt. $2 net. 

Jerrold, L. France, Her People and Spirit. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3 net. 

Nollekens and His Times. Edited by W. Whit- 
ten. 2 vols. Lane. $7.50 net. 

Poland’s Case for Independence. By Mem- 
bers of the Polish Relief Committee. Dodd, 
Mead. $3 net. 

Rosher, H. With the Flying Squadron. Mac- 
millan. $1.25 net. 


POETRY. 


Barney, D. Dust of the Stars. Lane. $1.25 
net. 

Cabell, J. B. From the Hidden Way. Mc- 
Bride. $1.35 net. 

Cammaerts, E. New Belgian Poems. Lane. 
$1.25 net. 

Eleven Poems of Ruben Dario. Trans. by T. 
Walsh and S. De La Selva. Putnam. 75 
cents. 

Peabody, J. P. Harvest Moon. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.25 net. 

The Collected Poems of William H. Davies. 
Knopf. $1.25 net. 


SCIENCE. 


Allen, G. M. The Whalebone Whales of New 
England. Printed for the Boston Society 
of Natural History. Vol 8, No. 2. 

Hubbard, A. J. and G. Neolithic Dew-Ponds 
and Cattle-Ways. Longmans, Green. $1.50 
net. 

Rock, J. F. The Indigenous Trees of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. Honolulu, T. H.: E. Her- 
rick Brown. $6 net. 





DRAMA AND MUSIO. 


Brooke, R. John Webster and the Elizabeth- 
an Drama. Lane. $1.50 net. 

Gogol, N. The Inspector General. Knopf. 
$1 net. 

= A. La Pecadora. Putnam. $1.25 
ne 

Krows, A. E. Play Production in America. 
Holt. $2 net. 

Pepys on the Restoration Stage. Edited by 
H. McAfee. Yale Univ. Press. $3 net. 

Thoma, L. Moral. Knopf. $1 net. 

Van Vechten, C. Music and Bad Manners. 
Knopf. $1.50 net. 


ART. 


Clapp, F. M. Pontormo—His Life and Work. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. $7.50 net. 
Porter, A. K. Lombard Architecture. Vol. 
~% New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. $12 

ne 

Rodin, A. Art. Small, Maynard. $3.50 net. 

Siren, O. A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Pictures in the Jarves Collection belonging 
to Yale Univ. New Haven: Yale Univ 
Press. $7.50 net. 

Thurston, C. H. P. The Art of Looking at / 
Pictures. Dodd, Mead. $1.50 net. 

Wood, G., and Burbank, E. The Art of Inte- 
rior Decoration. Dodd, Mead. 


JUVENILE, 


Aunt Sadie. Aunt Sadie’s Rhymes an 
Rhyme-Stories. Dutton. $1.25 net. 

Bryant, S. C. Stories to Tell the Littles 
Ones. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50 net. 

Favourites of a Nursery of Seventy Year 
Ago, and Some Others of Later Date. Com 
piled by E. E. Forbes. Houghton Mifflin 
$2 net. 

Kilbourne, C. E. Baby Kangaroo and Lill 
Lamb. Penn Pub. Co. 

















Tabor, G. Wonderdays and Wonderways 
through Flowerland. McBride. $1.50. 

















We are Becoming Conversational! 


NOBODIES! 


‘-why, do you realize that we seldom have anything to talk about, nowadays, 
except the children or the housework or the bills?”’ 

“IT know it. When people come in I’m really ashamed. I have never cared for 
small talk—but we haven’t any ‘large’ talk. We must brush up. We must do 


some good reading.” 


“‘Yes—but what shall we read? It sounds like a funny question, with all the 
world of literature there is to choose from. But I must confess I don’t know 
where to begin, or what to read, or how to choose.”’ 

“That’s justit. We are both really interested in worth-while things—art, travel, 
history, literature, music, nature—but if we were to delve into all those things 
we'd just get into a maze, and we'd never get anywhere, and pretty soon we'd 


give itup. You know we would.” 


“You are right! Oh, if someone would tell us each day, in just a few minutes, 
even one thing we really ought to know— 


The Mentor Association 


comes into your lives. The Mentor Association 
has 70,000 members who, like you, are really in- 
terested in worth-while things, who have found 
that such things must be a part of every well- 
rounded existence, and who realize that they 
haven't the time or the special training to dig 
deep into all subjects. 

Twice a month, the first and the fifteenth, they 
receive “The Mentor.”’ Each time a special topic 
is discussed with absorbing interest by an au- 
thority who is also a gifted writer. And with each 
issue of ‘‘The Mentor” are six gravures or color 
pictures, reproduced on heavy paper which, 
added to the illustrations throughout the text, 
and the text itself, leave you with a graphic and 
vivid recollection of the subject. 


For Instance 


“The Mentor” of August 1 contained an un- 
usually interesting and human article on Argen- 
tina by E. H. Newman, lecturer and traveler. 

On August 15 “The Mentor” took to all mem- 
bers a discussion of Game Animals of America 
by that student of animal life, W. T. Hornaday, 
Director New York Zoologica! Park. 

The September 1 issue was devoted to the life 
and the art of Raphael, told by Professor John 
C. Van Dyke, Rutgers College. 

Hamilton W. Mabie wrote of Walter Scott in 
“The Mentor’ of September 15. 

“The Yosemite Valley’ was the subject of a 
discourse by Dwight L. Eanandest in ‘The Men- 
tor’ of October 2 and you can well imagine the 
beauty of the accompanying pictures in color. 

These are examples. The texts, from time to 
time, reach into the realms of Fine Art, Travel, 
History, Biography, Literature, Music, Domestic 
Art, Nature and Popular Science. Each is lav- 
ishly illustrated in addition to the separate gra- 
vures or color pictures. 

But ‘“The Mentor” itself is only part of what 
The Mentor Association means to you. 


What Membership Brings 


Briefly, membership in the Mentor Associa- 
tion gives you these five things: 

First. 24 issues of “The Mentor,” bringing a 
beautifully printed and illustrated story every 
two weeks, all about one subject, written bya 
leading authority upon that subject— 300 pages 
during the year. 





x And right here 


Second. 600 beautiful illustrations, distributed 
during the year through the text of the 24 
issues of ‘The Mentor."’ 

Third. 144gravure orcolor pictures, reproduced 
on heavy paper, all ready for framing, in 
deep, rich tones that bring out all the beauty 
of the originals. On the back of each picture 
is a crisp five-minute description of the sub- 
ject that is portrayed. 

Fourth. Answers to any questions on art, travel, 
literature, history, nature or architecture; 
each answer by an authority. 

Fifth. Authoritative Club Programs. Any pro- 
gram you may want for a club, a reading 
circle, a literary afternoon or evening—each 
made for you by an expert. 


° 
How to Join 

The Mentor Association wants among Its membere 
only those people who love the finer things of life—who 
are interested in music, nature, art or travel—who have 
a real desire for self-improvement and broadening. If 
you are one of these people (and we believe you are, if 
you have read thus far), we cordially invite you to our 
membership. 

But, first—you must be convinced. So we make this 
offer: write your name and address on the coupon be- 
low; tear it off and mail it to us. Send no money; you 
will receive a copy of “‘The Mentor."’ If you like it, and 
want to join The Mentor Association, send $1 on receipt 
of a bill from us, and $1 each month for but two months 
thereafter until a total of only $3 has been paid. 

A membership in the Mentor Association t« yours for 
but $3 a year; 12'4 cents for each issue of **The Mentor.’’ 

You are placed under no obligation by signing the 
coupon. Thisisaspecial offer. Don'tlet it pass. Tear 
out the coupon now, while it's on your mind, 











Nation, 11-30-16 
THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
52 E. i9%th St... New York, N. Y. 


Please send me one issue of ““The Mentor.” If, 
after reading it, I decide to become a member of 
The Mentor Association, with all privileges as 


advertised, I will send you $1 on receipt of bill 
and $1 a month thereafter until $3 has been paid 


Name 
St. and No 


= — 
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SOME BOOKS APPROPRIATE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 





HUNTING CAMPS IN WOOD AND 
WILDERNESS 


THROUGH TRACKLESS LABRADOR 


color. Each $4.00 net. 


travel, 


trations. $3.00 net. 


interesting book. 


HEROINES OF THE MODERN STAGE 


Full gilt cover; boxed. $2.50 net. 
Mr. Izard has summarized the significant 
work of the ten modern actresses whe 
have done the most to further the prog- 
ress of their art. 


THEIR MAJESTIES AS I KNEW THEM: 
Personal Reminiscences. 

By XAVIER PAOLI. Cr. 8vo. Por- 
traits. $2.50 net. 


Intimate personal sketches of most of 
the rulers of Europe. 








By H. HESKETH PRICHARD, F.R.G.S. 


Quarto. Numerous Illustrations, some in 


Two sumptuous volumes of sport and 


CLUB MAKERS AND CLUB MEMBERS 


By T. H. S. ESCOTT. 8vo. Many Illus- 


\ most companionable and intensely 


By FORREST IZARD. Cr. 8vo. Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and other Portraits. 





“The Greatest Artist in 
the World’”’ 


SARAH 
BERNHARDT 


AN APPRECIATION 
By 
Forrest Izard 





The only sketch of her career, 


and appreciative criticism 
of her genius. 


r2mo, boards, 50 cents 





STURGIS & WALTON COMPANY 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 








THE LADY: Certain Significant Phases 
of Her History 


By EMILY JAMES PUTNAM. 12mo. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
By all odds the most brilliant volume 
of essays ever done by an American 
woman. 





THE BOOK OF BURIED TREASURE 


By RALPH D. PAINE. Cr. 8vo. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


It is history more wonderful than fiction. 





TAD SHELDON, BOY SCOUT: Stories 
of His Patrol 


TAD SHELDON’S FOURTH OF JULY: 
More Stories of His Patrol 
By JOHN FLEMING WILSON. 12mo. 
Illustrated. Each $1.00 net. 
Tad Sheldon still remains the boy scout’s 
ideal, and his adventures are read with 
avidity by an ever-increasing circle of 
readers. 





JOYFUL STAR: Indian Stories for 
Camp Fire Girls 

By EMELYN NEWCOMB PARTRIDGE. 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


The story of Joyful Star seems to have 
captivated its readers. 




















Two new books by 


Professor Dr. Sigmund Freud 


Authorized Translations by A. A. Brill, Ph. B., M. D. 
WIT AND ITS RELATION 
This book by the man who has interpreted mankind’s dreams and who has lifted the veil 


from the hidden wishes of our unconscious soul life will, perhaps, even more than for- 
mer books of Freud, appeal to the general public. To the student of psycho-analysis it 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 


To the followers of Freud and students of the Freudian theories, this translation of 
Freud's psycho-analytic character study of the great Italian painter will come as a valu- 
able addition to their material on the subject of psycho-analysis. There is a new and 
interesting interpretation of the “Mona Lisa Smile” in this monograph. 


is indispensable. 


TO THE UNCONSCIOUS 





8vo. Price $2.50 net. 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 








Second printing of two new books by 


Professor Dr. C. G. Jung 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 
Authorized Translation by Beatrice M. Hinkle, M. D. 


A study of the Transformations and symbolisms of the Libido—a contribution to the 
history of the evolution of thought. By far the most important work on psycho-analysis 
since Freud, in fact, a broader interpretation and deeper development of the theories of 


the Freudian Wish 


ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Authorized Translation by Constance Long, M. D. 


Read in conjunction with “Psychology of the Unconscious,” the book offers a complete 
picture of the scientific and philosophic standpoint of the leader of the Zurich School. 


At AU Rookstores 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY 
116-120 West 32d St. 


Publishers 









Large 8vo. Illustrated. Price $4.00 net. 















8vo. $3.50 net. 








New York 
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BRENTANO’S 


Fifth Avenue, New Yorlc 












































BINDER FOR THE NATION 


To receive the current number in a 
convenient (temporary) form. Substan- 
tially made, bound in cloth, with THE 
NATION stamped on the side in gold. 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily 
and neatly adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 75 cents. Address The Nation, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 








The New Hudson Shakespeare 


The reader and student of Shakespeare will find in this new edition not only the complete work of the great 
dramatist, but the vast sum of editorial wisdom and knowledge of one of his greatest modern editors, Henry 


Norman Hudson, revised to include the latest findings of the world of letters. 
excellent makeup and typography, and attractive semi-flexible cover of blue cloth, 


edition for students. 30 cents the volume. 


The Classics for Children 


By its exceptionally low price, 
this is preéminently the 


This Series makes it possible to put before children the favorite tales of generations in dress as inviting 


and appealing to the tastes of childhood as it is durable and 
nothing but its cover to commend it, may be had, at no greater 


dubious worth and doubtful influence, with 


inexpensive. Instead of one modern tale of 


cost, several volumes of the greatest and best literature, illustrated by well-known artists of children’s books and 


prepared with every care for the child’s own use. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES 











AESOP: Fables.... i j : 40 cents | ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS 50 cents 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull Illustrated by Ruby Winckler, Carefully selected and 
ANDERSEN: Fairy Tales 2 volumes,.. each 45 cents — 
Illustrated by Edna F. Hart IRVING: The Alhambra 50 cents 
CHURCH: Stories of the Old World 60 cents Edited and slightly abridged. Illustrated by Norman 
Illustrated by Charles Copeland Irving Black 
DEFOE: Robinson Crusoe 60 cents | LAMB: Tales from Shakespeare... 45 cents 
Illustrated by Charles Copeland With numerous illustrations 
FRANCILLON: Gods and Heroes 48 cents | RUSKIN: The King of the Golden River 25 cents 
Illustrated by Sears Gallagher With drawings after the originals by Doyle 
KINGSLEY: Water Babies. . 45 cents | SWIFT: Gulliver’s Travels 40 cents 
Illustrated by Florence L. Young Illustrated by Charles Copeland 
An illustrated booklet, sent free on request, gives many other valuable suggestions on children's reading 
GINN AND COMPANY BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
a ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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By Author of ‘‘Alaska Days With John Young’”’ 


The Klondike Clan By Ss. HALL YOUNG 

Out of his wonderful experiences in the great 
Northwest, Dr. S. Hall Young has evolved a 
story of breathless interest dealing with the days 
of the Great Stampede to the Yukon in the days 


of the gold craze. A book of vigor, interest and 
power. Illustrated, net $1.35. 


Cupid in Oilskins 





By J. J. BELL | 


The author of “Wee Macgreegor” has written a story of | 


war-time in an English seaport town, of love and submarine- 
chasing, of delightful humor and grim determination. 
Net $1.00. 


The Trail to the Hearts of Men By ABE CORY 


Here is a novel out of the ordinary. It grips, thrills, 
instructs, and inspires the reader. Full of adventure, peril, 
trials, initiative, quickly moving, dramatic, and glowing. 

Cloth, net $1.25. 


6 ” By VANCE TH 
Take It From Me Authe of ae aad any! oy 
A Look-In on the Other Fellow. 

Mr. Thompson’s new book is written with the sympathetic 
understanding of men and women that has characterized his 
previous work. No subject of greater interest has yet been 
touched by his pen, and his reflections and analyses touch 
upon every phase of human experience. 12mo, net $1.00. 


What the War is Teaching 
By DR. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, of Broadway Tabernacle 
A book that gathers up in telling fashion the lessons which 
the red carnage of Europe should bring home to every 
American. Cloth, net $1.00. 
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REMINISCENCES OF 
James Whitcomb Riley By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


Editor and writer who enjoyed hie friendship for more than a 
acore of years. 

A book of sparkling incidents and literary 
legacies from an unusual friendship between the 
famous poet and the author. 

Illustrated, net 75c. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Booker T. Washington By BENJAMIN F. RILEY 

This authentic life of the negro slave who rose against 
overwhelming odds, is unique among biographies in American 
history. Illustrated, net $1.50. 


Nationalizing America By PROF. EDWARD A. STEINER 
Author of “‘On the Trail of the Immigrant’ 
How to set in order our national house so as best to 
face the international crisis at the close of the Great War. 
Net $1.00. 


The Castle of Cheer ® Cee tee 


“One resounding note of optimism. A strong, inspiring, 
invigorating story, spicy with romance and humor.”—(onti- 
nent. Illustrated, net $1.25. 


Web of Steel By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
Father and Son 

“Promises to be one of the season’s hits.”—-Spokane Chron- 
icle, Illustration and Colored Jacket by the Kinneys. Net $1.35. 


After College—What? By ROBERT BOLWELL 
A protest in the form of autobiographical chapters against 
dawdling through college. The author is sprightly and read- 


able—anything but preachy—but does put some very whole- 
some and helpful facts in such form as to grip the reader. 
Net T75c. 
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THE ABINGDON PRESS 





What gift but a book implies anything and 
everything from mere acquaintanceship to 





the utmost devotion? 


What gift but a book 


can carry its peculiar message to the baby, 
the boy, the girl, the college man, the fiancee, 
the father, the mother? 


Are your Christmases bookless? Do your gifts 
convey the delicate compliment that you con- 
sider your friends have brains as well as bodies? 


Let the imprint of THE ABINGDON PREss be a guide in 


selecting worth-while presents this year. 
upon request, will give you many suggestions. 


The catalog, sent 
Some of the 


latest publications are described below. 


GIFTS FROM THE DESERT 
By FRED. B. FISHER 
Illustrations by Harold Speakman 

A beautiful Christmas Story, interpreting 
the gifts of the Wise Men—gold, frankin- 
cense and myrrh. ‘Lhe settingand imagery 
are oriental, and the illustrations, harmo- 
nizing perfectly with the theme, add much 


to the charm of the book. 
Price, net, 50 cents postpaid, 


RECOVERED YESTERDAYS 
IN LITERATURE 
By BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 


A series of brilliant essays on men, women 
and literature. The name of the author is 
sufficient to suggest the charm, piquancy 
and originality that characterize anything 
Vision, variety, imagina- 
tion and penetration are evident on every 
page, and the book will be a delight to 
Price, net, $1.50 postpaid. 


written by him. 


every reader 


CHINA 
AN INTERPRETATION 
By BISHOP J. W. BASHFORD 


A first-hand study of China's history and 
an interpretation of the principles underlying 
the ancient Chinese civilization and of 
Western ideas and ideals, by one who for 
the last twelve years has been at the very 
center of Chinese life. Illustrations, map, 
appendices and index. Price, net, $2.50. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF THE 
MORNING 
By GUY FITCH PHELPS 


A beautiful romance—pure, wholesome 
and interesting—and with a gripping mes- 
sage. Thescene is laid in our own great 
West-land, in the Valley of the Silver ion, 
and the reader lives in the atmosphere of 
the story, which is exhilarating and inspir- 
ing. ‘The author loves nature and describes 
it with ease and charm, while his idealism 
and delineation of character are unusually 
fine. Price, net, $1.35 postpaid. 





THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK 


CHicaco Boston PitTTsBURGH 


The House of Good Books 


Detroit 


CINCINNATI 


Kansas City San FRANCISCO 
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Auto-Intoxication=$223 fale ©: 


| A hazy feehng—dullness—half headaches— inability to think—these come from stupefaction, or partial paralyzation, 
lof your brain by potsons generated by food waste, fermenting in your colon—the lower part of your digestive tract. 
that ws, intoxication from powons generated inside the 
are its sympt It may lead to nervous exhaustion, 


his is called ‘‘auto-intoxication © 


Sent for your bedy. Indi ion and const 


Dangers 


prepaid. 
hin five 


2 wit 


. and business 





FREE high blood pressure, liver and kidney disorders and sometimes malignant growths. A 
ghly and well, is easy to have, however. Dr 


examination 


Over four hundred 
only $2. Get thie 


clean colon, doing its work thorou 
Kellogg tells you about thie in his new book } 
natural methods only — diet, exercise, rest, deep and regulation of working 
hours. No drugs. Following its teachings will give you permanent relief from 
indigestion, constipation and their attendant ills. 

bodily comfort and have a keen mind, renewed energy, a clear eye, and 

abicting health. Send the coupon for a FREE examination of this oo. 


ger—many ill y 
Cook and rid yoursell for all time of the dangers of 


Colon Hygiene.” It teaches 


giene™ all cha 
or send you $ 
name, 


-» Battle Creek, Mich 


book, 


you may regain 


“Col 





tion and auto-intoxication. Examine it 





FREE Sond Only the Coupon —No Money 


7811 Main St 


Send me 


I will return the 
days. (Write your 





of occupation, in the margin.) 


















































PHONE 
CORTLANDT 84 
OR WRITE 


The New Mork Lvening Post 


21 VESEY ST. New York 
« 





ad 


Are You a 
“Store-keeper” 


ora 


MERCHANT? 


Filling the shelves of a 
store with goods is store- 
keeping; selling the goods 
is merchandising. There 
is a power that will move 
the goods. It is the power 
of printed salesmanship—a 
power that is revealed in 
all its varied potentialities 
in the book called 


“Keeping a Dollar at Work” 


It was written by Truman 
A. De Weese, Director of 
Advertising for The Shred- 
ded Wheat Company, a 
man who has spent mil- 
lions of dollars in advertis- 
ing. A book for the mer- 
chant, for the manufac- 
turer, the banker, the busi- 
ness man. It is published 
by The New York Evening 
Post, printed by The Nation 
Press, and will be sent to 
any address upon receipt 
of the price, One Dollar. 


00000000001 








—————GiFT BOOKS THAT HAVE MET WITH UNUSUAL FAVOR . 
The Emperor of Portugallia The Further Side of Silence 


By SELMA LAGERLOF. Translated by Velma Swanston By SIR HUGH CLIFFORD. 

Howard. : ; 

“Who shall convey the poignant pathos, the serene beauty, the ‘The man has an amazing simplicity. It draws people, and 
deep and delicate understanding of the human heart which are | P* tures, and drama, with no effort at all. At first I felt as if I 
revealed in this simple story? The writer of the book like this was reading a book of fairy tales for grown-ups. Ail of a sudden 

I realized that they weren't fairy tales at all, but were real—ter- 
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enius; no lesser word will do."—New York Times. 
smite Net, $1.60 }| ribly real."—Wadsworth Camp. Net, $1.35 
Mount Vernon Casuals of the Sea Ivory and the Elephant 
_ — *REDERICK 
Washingten’s Home and B McFE By GEORGE FREDERIK 
; y WILLIAM McFEE. Bec: S 
the Nation’s Shrine. “‘Casuals of the Sea’ is more than a story. His self ex- KUNZ, Ph.D., Sc.D., A.M. 
By PAUL WILSTACH. pression, poignant, contained . . . written for the most : ~~ , iets 
¢ valid possible reason—to produce human destinies sincerely. This volume will be invaluable 
“You have contributed the Its sincerity is profound.”—The New Republic. to every student of art, because 
| most painstaking and accurate “ ‘Casuals of the Sea’ is so good that one cannot speak of it probably no book published in 
account of Mount Vernon that in terms of ‘first’ work, or work of a ‘new’ novelist It is 7 pd el at cet ~ wee 8 range 
| has come under my notice. 1 simply a great novel, by a great novelist, and that is all there tries. It contains a most comprehen 
congratulate you on your is to say. . . There is not a page that does not quicken sive series of illustrations, beginning 
achievement.”"— William Lanier the intelligence and the pulse. "Chicago Evening Post. with 15th century Minoan (b _C.), 
Waentngeen. §=Net, 7560, De Bet, 00.00. Ease, Wycantins ant feensinscnce 
Luxe Edition sold out. periods. ny Net, $7.! 











TWO AUTHORIZED BIOGRAPHIES 
Booker T. Washington (Builder of a Civilization) | O. Henry Biography 


By EMMETT J. SCOTT, for eighteen years Secretary to Booker | By C. ALPHONSO SMITH, Poe Professor of English, Univ. of 
T. Washington, and then to Tuskegee Institute, and Virginia. 

LYMAN BEECHER STOWE. The authoritative record of O. Henry's life, a life as full 
“One gets a splendid and truly inspiring picture of Tuskegee paradox and failure and achievement as any story from his pen 

and its founder in this book; of its many activities and history- Dr. Smith, who was a boyhood friend of O. Henry in North Caro- 


making achievements, from letters written by and to Dr. Wash- lina, has been at work on this Biography for years, gathering 
ington, and especially (and this is the most interesting of all) from old friends of Sydney Porter much new material never 
from the ‘experiences’ of the students and those coming under before published and building a fresh and vivid picture of the 
its influence. Some of these ‘experiences’ are rare little stories man and his work which will be of permanent value and in 


in themselves.”"—The Globe, New York. Boxed. Net, $2.00 | terest. Boxed. Net, $2.50 


RAEMAEKERS CARTOONS 


A collection of 150 remarkable War Cartoona 
“The war which has not yet discovered or made a hero has in Mr. Raemaekers discovered, and 
artist indeed.”"—Dundee Courier. 
“Had I my will I would gather them all into a book, print a million copies, and scatter them through the neutral 
World.”—C. Lewis Hind in London Daily Chronicle. Handsomely bound. Net, $5.00. 
These books are for sale at all iookstores 


Garden City, DOUBLEDAY, PAGE &CO., New York 
iT 
Ready December 1. Hundreds of Thousands of 


ea gr a drag WEBSTER’S 
sant Curator af the Bancrof, 4 NEW INTERNATIONAL 


possibly made, a very great 





and belligerent 

















brary. 8vo, xv4-449 pages, 7 plates Pee 7 ; ' 
@nd MAD ...+.+...+0- seveeeeee 88.00 Dictionaries are in use by business men, engineers, bankers, 
fit, » Ragmabe, bas © state, Spest judges, architects, doctors, farmers, teachers, librarians, clergv- 
important work of one of Spain's men, by successful men and women the world over. 


greatest Colonial administrators. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS ARE YOU EQUIPPED TO WIN? 


BERKELEY, or 280 MADISON AV.,NEW YORK 


= 


The New International provides the means to 
success. It is an all-knowing teacher, a uni- 
versal question answerer. Itinsures you agains 
embarrassing errors in spelling,pronunciation, 
and poor choice of words. Why not make 
daily use of this vast fund of information? 
THE BEST GIFT TO SELECT 
It will be treasured, admired, and used. 
400,000 Words. 2,700 Pages. 
6,000 Illustrations. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
GRAND PRIZE 
(Highest Award) Panama-Pacific Expr : 
REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
WRITE for Specimen Pages. FREE Pocket Maps if you mention THE NATION 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers G. & C. MERRIAM CO., - — Springfield, Mass. 
500 PRACTICAL 


QUESTIONS IN ECONOMICS 




















Studies in Bistory, Economics and 
Public Lam 


Bdited by the Ph ene J fh. — Botence of 


Vol. 73, No. 1. 1. THE “CHARTIST MOVE- 
MENT IN ITS SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC ASPECTS. Part I. 

By FRANK F. ROSENBLATT, Ph.D 
8vo. Pp. 248. Paper covers, $2.00 






















































UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA | By Prof. emsseauen someones Yale University 


| 
Lists of Publications in sciences, phi- THE ADVANCE of the ENGLISH NOVEL | 
A sketch of the development of the novel in the Eng- | 


—— I S110 1S | 


losophy, philology, history, economics, 
lish language, with special emphasis mod it » . .) , : 
will be sent v pon request. ee ‘suc as Wells,Galsworthy, Gertrude Atherton. Edith ne “y - eon Sena — ye at wind 
The University of California Press || rton . , , , 
A guide to the best liste and their best books— , 
BERKELEY, CAL. | guttoritative. entertaining. tSmn0. 61.00 net Paper, 64 pages. 28% cents. 
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YULE NUMBER 


of the American- 


Scandinavian Review 


The Peace of God 


By Selma Lagerléf 


Scandinavian Commercial Policies 
By Bredo Morgenstierne 


Danes and Dantish Interests in Stam 
By Jens I. Westengard 


A Swedish Woman Sculptor 


By Ragna B. Eskil 


Shorter articles, Yuletide Rec- 

ipes, Editorials, Book Reviews, 

and numerous illustrations, in- 

cluding Wilse’s Winter Photos, 

Reproductions of modern artists, 
Etc., Etc. 


Single copies 25 cents. Annual subscription (six 
copies), $1.50. Free to Associates of the Foundation. 
Write for information. 


‘The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
25 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 





























A New Book for Lovers of Shakespeare by 


WILLIAM WINTER 


SHAKESPEARE ON THE STAGE 
Third Series—complete in itself 
Another volume filled with the living spirit of the great master by America’s foremost 


Shakespearean exponent. Another treat for those to whom Shakespeare is more than a 
literary memory. The library's Shakespeare Corner would be incomplete without this book. 
Uniform with First and Second Series. Profusely illustrated. 


The first and second series previously published and uniform with the above are obtain- 
able at the same price, $3.00 net. The following plays have been treated: First Series— 
Richard III, Merchant of Venice, Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, King Henry VIII. Second 
Series—Twelfth Night, Romeo and Juliet, As You Like It, King Lear, Taming of the Shrew, 
Julius Cresar. Third Series—Cymbeline, Love's Labour’s Lost, Corlolanus, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, King Henry IV (Parts One and Two), Merry Wives of Windsor, Antony 
and Cleopatra, King John. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, $3.00 NET 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, Publishers 
116-120 West 32nd St., New York 








Wendell Phillips Garrison 


Editor of The Nation 1865-1906 


In one volume, crown 8v9, 300 
pages, with photogravure 
portrait. 


During the forty-one years in 
which he edited the Nation, with a 
thoroughness, ability, and conscien- 
tious devotion unsurpassed in the 
records of American journalism, Mr. 
Garrison was an indefatigable cor- 
respondent, never employing an 
amanuensis, but writing tens of 
thousands of letters with his own 
hand to his contributors, who em- 
braced practically all the leading 
American scholars and critics of the 
period. From a dozen groups of 
these, which have been kindly loaned 
by the recipients, a sufficient number 
of selections has been made to il- 
lvstrate the relations between Mr. 
Garrison and his great corps of con- 
tributors, the frankness and _ tact 
which he exercised towards them, 
and the wide range of his interests, 
tastes, and sympathies. The volume 
also contains a brief sketch of his 
life, a dozen of his best poems, and 
several of his characteristic editor- 
ials, reviews, and essays, besides a 
fine photogravure portrait. 


Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
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Book Buyers 


especially those who, far from publishing centres, fail to get satisfactory loca! 

service, are invited to establish relations with our bookstore, where they can 

get everything required in books and stationery. 

We handle a:/ books, new and old, current and rare, where er published. 

We guarantee safe delivery to any address. 

We take pleasure in answering questions about literary matters. 

We have customers in nearly every part of the globe. 

Our bookselling experience extends over 80 years. 

Of the classes of books that appeal to the intelligent and thoughtful readers of the Nation, 
we probably sell at retail more than almost any dealer in the country. 

In our “Children’s Book Room” will be found a fascinating array of all that is worthy in 
literature for young folks. 

At intervals, we issue Catalogues of uncommon and rare books, including frequent pur- 
chases at auction and private sale, here ani abroad. Careful buyers will find in these 
Catalogues many items to interest them, at bargain prices. 

New Catalogues No. 19 and No. 20. 

Catalogue No. 61, “Rare Books in Rich Bindings,” just ready. 

In Book Binding, Engraving and all branches of stationery work, the high standard of our 
Knickerbocker Press is maintained. 








LONDON: NEW YORK: 


24 Bedford St. oO ut n a Mm a 2 West 45th St. 
Strand just west of 5th Ave. 


(The retail bookstore of G. P. Putnam's Sons 














“Ten o’Clock”: A Lecture! |! WAR’ SHORES’ NEW BOOKS 





The expiration of copyright in this Lecture, first 
printed in 1885 and delivered by the great artist 
in Lomion, Cambridge and Oxford permits me to 
offer “one of the finest bits of prose in the English 


—_—— -_ - 
language."" Mr. George Moore has also said ‘‘that | 9 

it is the last.thing written to which one need pay | | 
| attention." Mr. Don C. Seitz, a well-known au- | | 


| thority, contributes a brief history of the Lecture 
| Joseph A. Milburn 





| and I have tried to give it such typographical set 
ting as Whistler himself would approve 


450 copies, quarto, printed on Van Gelder Hand- ° oy ; . , 
made paper, gold stamped Takugawa boards, $2 net. In this book Mr. Milburn’s many admirers will 
ry * " - | | . ° . ° 
THE MOSHER BOOKS up, his constructive philosophy of life. 


My new 64-page Catalogue of hand-made paper | 
editions in hand-set type and artistic bindings, at 
moderate prices, unsurpassed for gifts—sent free 
on request. 


Thomas Bird Mosher, Portland, Maine | 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net 
Mrs. Bobble’s Trained Nurse! Eat Your Way to Health 


























By George Fox Tucker By Dr. Robert Hugh Rose 
Author of “A Qua.er Hor * ete Eniovabl ; ma - . dent fhe 
An excruciatingly funny yecount of the Is combinations of foods ft 
troubles of Mr. Bobble when bis bome 18) orow THIN or FAT rr Is 
} invaded by a trained nurs of blood) pressure Written ya 
| l2mo, cloth, $1.00 net | in dietetics 


Ilm r th $1.00 net 


| Friendship ' | 
T OO B us Y e | . Loves and Losses of Pierrot ‘ 


AND OTHER POEMS 














We are too busy to move By B. H. Nadal . 

O li Reiest Geleeeees Sateen eave: “1 am By William Griffith 
up-town. - ur po icy delighted with your clever ode to Vers Edwin Markham anys : ! “ I | 
of servin g efficiently libris, rhe’ A gn ne : @ te — ~s nS Se, = —~ = the t ° ' 
those in a concentrated an Ghee 06.60 ast teas 
territory has given us Melinda and Her Sisters — a 
plenty to do and inci- y 


By Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
dentally made hundreds and Elsa Maxwell By Helen S. Wright 


; “Brilliant satire.’ says the New York | The Petroit Free Preas says The author 
of warm friends. World “Epigram end repartee sparkk has given her best, preachts 


ng cheerful 
from one end of the «kit to the other A romance f the Berkshire Hills. 


l12mo, boards, auffrage colors, Sic net limo, cloth, $1.00 net 
, wee. = ne aoe iheiad 


“DOW N-TOWN” —_ 


20 Vesey St. ‘Phone Cortlandt 83 ROBERT J. SHORES, Publisher, New York 
ES oe —_ TE . 
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SIXTY YEARS 


OF THE 


THEATRE 


John Ranken Towse 














ABOOs which appeals MANY 


to lovers of the stage 
and good literature. It : 
covers a great group of including 
men and women who Portraits of 
interpreted all the finest ¢....41 phelps, Edwin 
characters that liter- Bosth. Hesey bering 
ature has made immor- fence Barrett, Adelaide 
tal. Mr. Towse writes a eas 
° ushman, ary An- 
about them with fa- derson, and Madame 
cas pat: Modjeska; Sarah 
miliar freedom — as a perysut-AdaRchen 
dramatic critic of his Tommaso Salvini, 
age and rank may well pom aerate fo 
claim the right to do, Davenport, Edgar L. 
Davenport, Lester 
He has thus served the Wallack, and many 
New York Evening Post besides, who are now 
nearly forgotten. 
more than forty years, 


faithfully and fearlessly. 


For sale by all Booksellers and 464 Pages 
Funk & Wagnalls $2.50 
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9 Many Mothers Ask 





the Doctor How 

@ | Answer the 
__~ | Questions of the 

Children About | Reproduction 


Many Doctors 

Hand to Such Mothers 

John Palmer Gavit’s 
Little Story, 


“Some Inf’mation 


For Mother” 


(Which Tells How One Man 
Answered the Questions of 
a Real Little Girl). 











“One of the most lucid and satisfactory at- 
iempis ai sex instruction I hive ever read.” 


—Jane Addams. 
15 Cents Per Copy 


Special Rates in Quantities 


The New York Zvening Post 


More Than a Newspaper—a National Institutio 


20 Vesey Street, New York 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOK OF IDEALS | 


By WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


82 Pages. Price, Net, $2.00. 


Here is the statement of Dr. Forbush, one of our greatest authorities on the guidance of 
young people. You will find it convincing, and his whole book equally so. 
Duris 


i the many years thet I have been reading books for young people I 


cen saying to myself: Some day I will write a young people's book. And this 
kind of book it shall be 
hall be about things worth while It shall be cheerful 
ll! write as if the one 1 were talking to would run away if I did not hold his 
vill not put in a paragraph that would have bored me when I was younger. 
if talk down to anybody 
vill t make the bie things important 
explain some of the difficulties and problems that young folks of 
ola have to face 
e practicnt: I will tell very few stories about millionaires or statesmen 
vl, whom it Is hard to imitate 
ful: I will put into nearly every chapter some project that my 


out 


At al! bookstores Send for Free Descriptive Catalogue 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 


in Colora by Alice Rarber Stephens. Many Illustrations from Photograp hs. 
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The Portal to Business 
in South America 


@ Financial and Commercial 
houses who desire information 

















about South American oppor- 
tunities should communicate 
with The South American Bu 
reau of the New York Evening 
Fost, Room 400, 20 Vesey St., 
New York City. | 
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Rare Books, Autographs, Manu- 
scripts, Prints, Engravings, etc. 





The Nation 


a Foreign and American 
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scripts, Prints, Engravings, etc. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
PART VI OF THE 


CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


DE REUTER LIBRARY 


CONTAINING THE MOST COMPLETE 
COLLECTION OF MODERN 
WORKS ON 


MATHEMATICS 


EVER OFFERED BY A BOOKSELLER 
TOGETHER WITH 
Books on Astronomy, Physics, Etc. 
Post-free on application, from 
HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO. 
43, ee | LONDON, W. 


LAND 
wy former parts may alee be hed:— 
Art and Archaeology; II. tery; Ill. Phi- 


a Orientalia r—~ Classical Literature; IV 
Literature and Philology, Natural His- | 





tery and Anthropology. V. Anatomy, M 
law and Theology. 











Over 25,000 Pamphlets | 


IN STOCK 
ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 
SLAVERY CIVIL WAR | 
AMERICAN ARMY CANALS 
HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 
Send for Lists 


A.S. CLARK, PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 





AUTOGRAPHS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
New Catalogue of 100 
Pages sent on request 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
BOSTON, MASS. | 




















ATURAL HISTORY, AMERICANA, OLD 
MEDICAL, QUAKERIANA, PRINTS, 
AUTOGRAPHS. Send 4c. stamps for Cat- 
alog—naming specialty. 
FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP (S. N. Rhoads) 
920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Books, Second-hand — Catnlogues, post 
free. HERBERT E. GORFIN (late Charing Cross 
Road), 1 Walerand Road, Lewisham, London, 8.E 





BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES TO BE HAD 
at ABRAHAMS BOOK STORE, 145 4th Avenue 





BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues F ce 
R. ATKINSON. 97 Sunderiand Rd., Forest Hill, London. Eng 





USED BOOKS 62fiiPost Sanfrancisco tal 
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Teachers’ Agencies 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Everett O, Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
Boston, 2a Park Street. Denver, 317 Masonic Bid 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave Portland, 514 Journal Bld. 
Birmingham, Ala. ,SO9TitleBd. Rerkeley,2161ShattuckAy. 
Chicago, 814 Steger Bid. LosAngeles, 533Cit. Bk. Bd. 


Send tc any address above for agency manual. 





RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS 
PURCHASED for people who are too 
busy to form libraries. Address 
DOWNING, Box 1336, BOSTON, MASS. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. W.W.ANDREWS, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc.. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teach 
er-. Assists Teachers in obtaining positions. Send 
for Bulletin, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N 
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You will love him— 


Boy.’’) 





But it is a story for grown-ups, too. 
“Not ly’s Boy” 


|  AtAll Bookstores. 
CUPPLES & LEON COMPANY, 











The dearest character 
literature of child life is little Remi | 
in Hector Malot’s famous master- | 


piece SANS FAMILLE (‘‘Nobody’s | 


All love, pathos, loyalty, and noble boy character are exemplified in | 
this homeless little lad, who has made the world better for his being in 
it. The boy or girl who knows Remi has an ideal never to be forgotten. 


NOBODY’S BOY | 


in all the | 


is one of the supreme heart-interest stories of all time, 
which will make you happier and better. 


4 Colored Illustrations. $1.25 net. 
Publishers, NEW YORK ! 
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Re ady to 


Be Sent on Re 


The 1917 


HANDY CATALOGUE 
BOOKS 


with a list of book specials 


At 50 to 80°. 
below publication price 


also 


MAGAZINES 


including combination offers 
for subscriptions 


* 7 o 
Our Catalogue of 


RARE AND FINELY 
BOUND BOOKS 


will also be sent if you 
care to have it. 
It contains some unusual gift 
suggestions for people who 
seem to have everything 


All the books advertised in this 
magazine (with a few exceptions 
of which we 
feel sure must exist) 


are not conscious but 
are to be had 


in the 


Wanamaker Book 
Store 


on their day of publication 














John Wanamaker 
Book Seller 


Broadway at Ninth Street, New York 
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Gift Books 
Dodd, Mead & Company’s Latest Books 


All Prices Net 


The Old Blood, A Romance of the Great War The Wrack of the Storm 


By FREDERICK PALMER By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Author of “The Last Shot,” “My Year of the Great . . Some of the most idealistic and beautiful 
— - _ wer a y Year of _ things that have been written about the war, 
: ; born out of the war itself, a sort of exquisite flowering 
The call of the Old Blood to the youth of America— from its horrors. But there—one would have to be a 
and the romance of the American hero who answers poet one’s self to describe it."—N. P. D., in The Globe, 
the call with all the splendid enthusiasm of a great and New York. Cloth, $1.50. Limp leather, $1.75. 
just cause A tremendo’s panorama of the world in e . 
the melting-pot of war—and all attuned to the throb Th L f f h C ll 
of the great guns and the onrush of millions as only e I e 0 t e aterpli ar 
Frederick Palmer can do it. $1.40. By J. HENRI FABRE 
Author of “The Hunting Wasps,” etc. 
L d L = Fabre shows us with scientific precision, yet vivid 
ove an ucy 3rd Large Edition descriptive force, and with the imagination of a poet, 
insects—their lives, loves, comedies, and tragedies, du- 


By MAURICE HEWLETT plicating the passions of human nature. $1.50. 


iuthor of “The Forest Lovers,” “Richard Yea and The New York of the Novelists 


Nay,” etc. 
' his old-time skill and mastery. . A By ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE 
masterpiece . «+ « The best thing from Mr. He wie tt’s owties fe ¢ a. 
ven that has been published in this country since the Editor of “The Bookman. 
Pp ; . The haunts of old and picturesque New York made 
Sanchia trilogy . Ought to be one of the land- f her . 
rks of the season.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger amous By Cur GTSat Wrnere, 
ty — —* “Delightful work . . . truly a literary guide-book 
$1.35 for the great city . . . we predict editioas peren- 
nial."—Mr. James Huneker, in the New York Sun. 
“A new and original volume .. . a fascinating 


W atermeads study "-—Mr. Henry Rood, in the New York Sun. Tllus- 
By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL trations from photographs and sketches. $2.90 net. 


tuthor of “Exton Manor,” ete The Advance of the English Novel 


Extraordinary charm . Moves along like 
beautiful voices with orchestral accompaniment i 4th Edition 
I have read all his novels, and have never finished one By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
thout S ¥ : ré co ‘ low 5 ~ople far- . > 2 - — 
oan rr, mie he a ‘ ho aan — on _ at ke Lampson Professor of English Literature at Yale Uni- 
i¢ - * are ¢ *% ‘Ts . 
. , : . °9 versity. 
I shi s novels t sorry ’ 7m. *rofes- alee oe b 
ve oa 7 Brn ‘ —. ha o* "Yele —whhenant - “The Sound criticism, delightfully phrased—would that 
~s *- r . - yon ps, 0] , poetry and the drama had critics as informed, judicious, 
ons a and talented as the art of fiction has in William Lyon 
Phelps."—New York Times Book Review. $1.50. 


Damaris 2nd Large Edition The Water-Babies 
By LUCAS MALET By CHARLES KINGSLEY 


tuthor of “Sir Richard Calmady,” etc. With 12 full-page illustrations in color and over two 
passionate, mysterious, fascinating—and hundred color text-designs. 
a strong man, his domineering and not By JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH. 
‘ «rupulous nature hardened by autocratic au- A classic and part of every child’s birthright. The 
oritv in Te dia. $1.40. most beautiful and elaborate edition. Boxed, £3.00. 


The Art of Interior Decoration By GRACE WOOD and EMILY BURBANK 


fundamental laws for obtaining practical and artistic results. Entire schemes for all kinds cf homes. 
“periods.” 32 illustrations in duotone on dull-finish paper. Boxed, $2.50. 























The 
Aliso the evolution of furniture 


We Discover the Old Dominion ®8y LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


Full page illustrations from drawings by Walter Hale 
\ humorous, chatty account of a motor tour of “discovery” through picturesque Maryland and Virginia—a 
mpanion book to “We Discover New England.” Boxed, $2.50 


Old Seaport Towns of New England 8y HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 


The alluring romance of the picturesque and historical settlements—a delightful travel book of humorous and 
suuches. Illustrated from drawings by John A. Seaford. Boxed, $2.50. 





illustrated catalogue describes fully these and many other vaiuable books. May we send you a copy? 


hur handsome, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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